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CHAPTER I, 


Nixa Batatka was a maiden of 
Prague, born of Christian parents, 
and herself a Christian—but she 
loved a Jew ; and this is her story. 

Nina Balatka was the daughter 
of one Josef Balatka, an old mer- 
chant of Prague, who was living at 
the time of this story; but Nina’s 
mother was dead. Josef, in the 
course of his business, had become 
closely connected with a certain Jew 
named Trendellsohn, who lived in 
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a mean house in the Jews’ quarter 
in Prague—habitation in that one 
allotted portion of the town havy- 
ing been the enforced custom with 
the Jews then, as it still is now. 
In business with Trendellsohn, the. 
father, there was Anton, his son; 
and Anton Trendellsohn was the 
Jew whom Nina Balatka loved. 
Now it had so happened that Josef 
Balatka, Nina’s father, had drifted 
out of a partnership with Karil 
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Zamenoy, a wealthy Christian mer- 
chant of Prague, and had drifted 
into a partnership with Trendell- 
sohn. How this had come to pass 
needs not to be told here, as it had 
all occurred in years when Nina 
was an infant. But in these shift- 
ings Balatka became a ruined man, 
and at the time of which I write 
he and his daughter were almost 
penniless. The reader must know 
that Karil Zamenoy and Josef Ba- 
latka had married sisters. Josef’s 
wife, Nina’s mother, had long been 
dead, having died—so said Sophie 
Zamenoy, her sister—of a broken 
heart; of a heart that had broken 
itself in grief, because her husband 
had joined his fortunes with those 
of a Jew. Whether the disgrace of 
the alliance or its disastrous result 
may have broken the lady’s heart, 
or whether she may have died of a 
pleurisy, as the doctors said, we 
need not inquire here. Her soul 
had been long at rest, and her 
spirit, we may hope, had ceased to 
fret itself in horror at contact with 
a Jew. But Sophie Zamenoy was 
alive and strong, and could still 
hate a Jew as intensely as Jews 
ever were hated in those earlier 
days in which hatred could satisfy 
itself with persecution. In_ her 
time but little power was left 
to Madame Zamenoy to persecute 
the Trendellsohns other than that 
which nature had given to her in 
the bitterness of her tongue. She 
could revile them behind their 
back, or, if opportunity offered, to 
their faces; and both she had done 
often, telling the world of Prague 
that the Trendellsohns had killed 
her sister, and robbed her foolish 
brother-in-law. But hitherto the 
full vial of her wrath had not been 
emptied, as it came to be emptied 
afterwards; for she had not yet 
learned the mad iniquity of her 
niece. But at the moment of which 
I now speak, Nina herself knew her 
own iniquity, hardly knowing, how- 
ever, whether her love did or did not 
disgraceher. But she did know that 
any thought as to that was too late. 





She loved the man, and had told him 
so; and were he gipsy as well as 
Jew, it would be required of her that 
she should go out with him into 
the wilderness. And Nina Balatka 
was prepared to go out into the 
wilderness. Karil Zamenoy and 
his wife were prosperous people, 
and lived in a comfortable modern 
house in the New Town. It stood 
in a straight street, and at the back 
of the house there ran another 
straight street. This part of the 
city is very little like that old 
Prague, which may not be so com- 
fortable, but which, of all cities on 
the earth, is surely the most pic- 
turesque. Here lived Sophie Za- 
menoy ; and so far up in the world 
had she mounted, that she had a 
coach of her own in which to be 
drawn about the thoroughfares of 
Prague and its suburbs, and a stout 
little pair of Bohemian horses— 
ponies they were called by those 
who wished to detract somewhat 
from Madame Zamenoy’s position. 
Madame Zamenoy had been at Paris, 
and took much delight in telling her 
friends that the carriage also was 
Parisian ; but, in truth, it had come 
no further than from Dresden. 
Josef Balatka and his daughter 
were very, very poor; but, poor as 
they were, they lived in a large 
house, which, at least nominally, 
belonged to old Balatka himself, 
and which had been his residence in 
the days of his better fortunes. It 
was in the Kleinseite, that narrow 
portion of the town which lies on 
the other side of the river Moldau— 
the further side, that is, from the 
so-called Old and New Town, on the 
western side of the river, immedi- 
ately under the great hill of the 
Hradschin. The Old Town and the 
New Town are thus on one side of 
the river, and the Kleinseite and 
the Hradschin on the other. To 
those who know Prague, it need not 
here be explained that the streets of 
the Kleinseite are wonderful in their 
picturesque architecture, wonderful 
in their lights and shades, wonder- 
ful in their strange mixture of shops 
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and palaces—and now, alas! also of 
Austrian barracks — and wonderful 
in their intricacy and great steep- 
ness of ascent. Balatka’s house 
stood in a small courtyard near to 
the river, .but altogether hidden 
from it, somewhat to the right of 
the main street of the Kleinseite as 
you pass over the bridge. A lane, 
for it is little more, turning from 
the main street between the side- 
walls of what were once two palaces, 
comes suddenly into a small square, 
and from a corner of this square 
there is an open stone archway 
leading into a court. In this court 
is the door, or doors, as I may say, 
of the house in which Balatka lived 
with his daughter Nina. Opposite 
to these two doors was the blind 
wall of another residence. Balatka’s 
house occupied two sides of the 
court, and no other window, there- 
fore, besides his own looked either 
upon it or upon him. The aspect 
of the place is such as to strike 
with wonder a stranger to Prague,— 
that in the heart of so large a city 
there should be an abode so seques- 
tered, so isolated; so desolate, and 
yet so close to the thickest throng 
of life. But there are others such, 
perhaps many others such, in Prague ; 
and Nina Balatka, who had _ been 
born there, thought nothing of the 
quaintness of her abode. Immedi- 
ately over the little square stood 
the palace of the Hradschin, the 
wide-spreading residence of the old 
kings of Bohemia, now the habita- 
tion of an ex-emperor of the House 
of Hapsburg, who must surely find 
the thousand chambers of the royal 
mansion all too wide a retreat for 
the use of his old age. So immedi- 
ately did the imperial hill tower 
over the spot on which Balatka 
lived, that it would seem at night, 
when the moon was shining as it 
shines only at Prague, that the 
colonnades of the palace were the 
upper storeys of some enormous 
edifice, of which the broken mer- 
chant’s small courtyard formed a 
lower portion. The long rows of 
windows would glimmer in the 
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sheen of the night, and Nina would 
stand in the gloom of the archway 
counting them till they would seem 
to be uncountable, and wondering 
what might be the thoughts of those 
who abode there. But those who 
abode there were few in number, 
and their thoughts were hardly 
worthy of Nina’s speculation. The 
windows of kings’ palaces look out 
from many chambers. The windows 
of the Hradschin look out, as we 
are told, from a thousand. But the 
rooms within have seldom many 
tenants, nor the tenants, perhaps, 
many thoughts. Chamber after 
chamber, you shall pass through 
them by the score, and know by 
signs unconsciously recognised that 
there is not, and never has been, 
true habitation within them. Win- 
dows almost innumerable are there, 
that they may be seen from the 
outside—and such is the use of 
palaces. But Nina, as she would 
look, would people the rooms with 
throngs of bright inhabitants, and 
would think of the joys of happy 
girls who were loved by Christian 
youths, and who could dare to tell 
their friends of their love. But 
Nina Balatka was no coward, and 
she had already determined that 
she would at once tell her love to 
those who had a right to know in 
what way she intended to dispose of 
herself. As to her father, if only he 
could have been alone in the mat- 
ter, she would have had some hope 
of a compromise which would have 
made it not absolutely necessary 
that she should separate herself 
from him forever in giving herself 
to Anton Trendellsohn. Josef 
Balatka would doubtless express 
horror, and would feel shame that 
his daughter should love a Jew— 
though he had not scrupled to 
allow Nina to go frequently among 
these people, and to use her ser- 
vices with them for staving off the 
ill consequences of his own idleness 
and ill-fortune; but he was a meek, 
brokeri man, and was so accus- 
tomed to yield to Nina that at last 
be might have yielded to her even 
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in this. There was, however, that 
Madame Zamenoy, her aunt—her 
aunt with the bitter tongue; and 
there was Ziska Zamenoy, her cousin 
—her rich and handsome cousin, 
who would so soon declare himself 
willing to become more than cousin, 
if Nina would but give him one 
nod of encouragement, or half a 
smile of welcome. But Nina hated 
her Christian lover, cousin though 
he was, as warmly as she loved the 
Jew. Nina, indeed, loved none of 
the Zamenoys—neither her cousin 
Ziska, nor her very Christian aunt 
Sophie with the bitter tongue, 
nor her prosperous, money-loving, 
acutely mercantile uncle Karil; but, 
nevertheless, she was in some de- 
gree so subject to them, that she 
knew that she was bound to tell 
them what path in life she meant 
to tread. Madame Zamenoy had 
offered to take her niece to the 
prosperous house in the Wind- 
berg Gasse when the old house in 
the Kleinseite had become poor and 
desolate; and though this generous 


offer had been most fatuously de- 
clined—most wickedly declined, as 


aunt Sophie used to declare— 
nevertheless other favours had been 
vouchsafed; and other favours had 
been accepted, with sore injury to 
Nina’s pride. As she thought of 
this, standing in the gloom of the 
evening under the archway, she 
remembered that the very frock 
she wore had been sent to her by 
her aunt. But in spite of the bitter 
tongue, and in spite of Ziska’s de- 
rision, she would tell her tale, and 
would tell it soon. She knew her 
own courage and trusted it; and, 
dreadful as the hour would be, 
she would not put it off by 
one moment. As soon as Anton 
should desire her to _ declare 
her purpose, she would declare 
it; and as he who stands 
on a precipice, contemplating the 
expediency of throwing himself 
from the rock, will feel himself 
gradually seized by a mad desire to 
do the deed out of hand at once, ‘so 
did Nina feel anxious to walk off to 
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the Windberg Gasse, and dare and 
endure all that the Zamenoys could 
say or do. She knew, or thought 
she knew, that persecution could 
not go now beyond the work of the 
tongue. No priest could immure 
her No law could touch her be- 
cause she was minded to marry a 
Jew. Even the people in these 
days were mild and forbearing in 
their usages with the Jews, and 
she thought that the girls of the 
Kleinseite would not tear her clothes 
from her back even when they knew 
of her love. One thing, however, 
was certain. Though every rag 
should be torn from her—though 
some priest might have special 
power given him to persecute her 
—though the Zamenoys in their 
wrath should be able to crush her— 
even though her own father should 
refuse to see her, she would be true 
to the Jew. Love to her should 
be so sacred that no other sacred- 
ness should be able to touch its 
sanctity. She had thought much 
of love, but had never loved before. 
Now she loved, and, heart and soul, 
she belonged to him to whom she 
had devoted herself. Whatever 
suffering might be before her, 
though it were suffering unto 
death, she would endure it if her 
lover demanded such endurance. 
Hitherto, there was but one person 
In her father's 
house there still remained an old 
dependant, who, though he was a 
man, was cook and housemaid, and 
washerwoman and _ servant-of-all- 
work ; or perhaps it would be more 
true to say that he and Nina between 
them did all that the requirements 
of the house demanded. Souchey 
—for that was his name—was very 
faithful, but with his fidelity had 
come a want of reverence towards 
his master and mistress, and an ab- 
sence of all respectful demeanour. 
The enjoyment of this apparent 
independence by Souchey himself 
went far, perhaps, in lieu of wages. 

“Nina,” he said to her one 
morning, “‘you are seeing too much 
of Anton Trendellsohn.” 
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‘““What do you mean by that, 
Souchey ?” said the girl, sharply. 

“You are seeing too much of 
Anton Trendellsolin,” repeated the 
old man. 

“T have to see him on father’s 
account. You know that. You 
know that, Souchey, and you 
shouldn't say such things.” 

“You are seeing too much of 
Anton Trendellsohn,” said Souchey 
for a third time. ‘Anton Tren- 
deilsohn is a Jew.” Then Nina 
knew that Souchey had read her 
secret, and was sure that it would 
spread from him through Lotta 
Luxa, her aunt’s confidential maid, 
up to her aunt’s ears. Not that 
Souchey would be untrue to her on 
behalf of Madame Zamenoy, whom 
he hated; but that he would think 
himself bound by his religious 
duty—he who never went near 
priest or mass himself—to save his 
mistress from the perils of the 
Jew. ‘The story of her love must 
be told, and Nina preferred to tell 
it herself to having it told for her 
by her servant Souchey. She must 
see Anton. When the evening 
therefore had come, and there was 
sufficient dusk upon the bridge to 
allow of her passing over without 
observation, she put her old cloak 
upon her shoulders, with the hood 
drawn over her head, and, crossing 
the river, turned to the left and 
made her way through the narrow, 
crooked streets which led to the 
Jews’ quarter. She knew the path 
well, and could have found it with 
blindfold eyes. In the middle of 
that close and densely populated 
region of Prague, stands the old 
Jewish synagogue—the oldest place 
of worship belonging to the Jews in 
Europe, as they delight to tell you; 
and in a pinched-up, high-gabled 
house immediately behind the syna- 
gogue, at the corner of two streets, 
each so narrow as hardly to admit a 
vehicle, dwelt the Trendellsohns. 
On the basement floor there had 
once been a shop. There was no 
shop now, for the Trendellsohns 
were rich, and no longer dealt in 
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retail matters; but there had been 
no care, or perhaps no ambition, at 
work, to alter the appearance of 
their residence, and the old shut- 
ters were upon the window, mak- 
ing the house look as though it 
were deserted. There was a high- 
pitched sharp roof over the gable, 
which, as the building stood alone 
fronting upon the synagogue, made 
it so remarkable, that all who 
knew Prague well, knew the house 
in which the Trendellsohns lived. 
Nina had often wished, as in latter 
days she had entered it, that it 
was less remarkable, so that she 
might have gone in and out with 
smaller risk of observation. It 
was now the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and the clocks of the town 
had just struck eight as Nina put 
her hand on the lock of the Jew’s 
door. As usual it was not bolted, 
and she was able to enter without 
waiting in the street for a servant 
to come to her. She went at once 
along the narrow passage and up 
the gloomy wooden stairs, at the 
foot of which there hung a small 
lamp, giving just light enough to 
expel the actual blackness of night. 
On the first landing Nina knocked 
at a door, and was desired to enter 
by a soft female voice. The only 
occupant of the room when she 
entered was a dark-haired child, 
some twelve years old perhaps, but 
small in stature and delicate, and, 
as appeared to the eye, almost wan. 
‘Well, Ruth, dear,” said Nina, “is 
Anton at home this evening ?”’ 

“He is up-stairs with grand- 
father, Nina. Shall I tell him ?” 

“If you will, dear,” said Nina, 
stooping down and kissing her. 

““Nice Nina, dear Nina, good 
Nina,” said the girl, rubbing her 
glossy curls against her friend’s 
cheeks.. “Ah, dear, how I wish 
you lived here.” 

“But I have a father as you have 
a grandfather, Ruth.” 

“‘ And he is a Christian.” 

“And so am I, Ruth.” 

“But you like us, and are good, 
and nice, and dear—and ob, Nina, 
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you are so beautiful! I wish you 
were one of us and lived here. 
There is Miriam Harter—her hair 
is as light as yours, and her eyes 
are as grey.” 

“What has that to do with it ?” 

“Only I am so dark, and most 
of us are dark here in Prague. 
Anton says that away in Palestine 
our girls are as fair as the girls 
in Saxony.” 

‘‘And does not Anton like girls 
to be dark ?”’ 

“ Anton likes fair hair—such as 
yours—and bright grey eyes such 
as you have got. I said they were 
green, and he pulled my ears. But 
now I look, Nina, I think they are 
green. And so bright! I can see 
my own in them, though it is so 
dark. That is what they call look- 
ing babies.” 

“Go to your uncle, Ruth, and tell 
him that I want him—on business.” 

‘‘T will, and he’ll come to you. 
He won't let me come down again, 
so kiss me, Nina; good-bye.” 

Nina kissed the child again, and 
then was left alone in the room. 
It was a comfortable chamber, hav- 
ing in it sofas and arm -chairs— 
much more comfortable, Nina used 
to think, than her aunt’s grand 
drawing-room in the Windberg 
Gasse, which was covered all over 
with a carpet, after the fashion of 
drawing-rooms in Paris; but the 
Jew’s sitting-room was dark, with 
walls painted a gloomy green col- 
our, and there was but one small 
lamp of oil upon the table. But 
yet Nina loved the room, and, as 
she sat there waiting for her lover, 
she wished that it had been her lot 
to have been born a Jewess. Only, 
had that™been so, her hair might 
perhaps have been black, and her 
eyes dark, and Anton would not 
have liked her. She put her hand 
up for a moment to her rich brown 
tresses, and felt them as she took 
joy in thinking that Anton Trendell- 
sohn loved to look upon fair beauty. 

After a short while Anton Tren- 
dellsohn came down. To those 
who know the outward types of 
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his race there could be no doubt 
that Anton Trendellsohn was a very 
Jew among Jews. He was certain- 
ly a handsome man, not now very 
young, having reached some year 
certainly in advance of thirty, and 
his face was full of intellect. He 
was slightly made, below the middle 
height, but was well made in every 
limb, with small feet and hands, 
and small ears, and a well-turned 
neck. He was very dark—dark as 
a man can be, and yet show no 
sign of colour in his blood. No 
white man could be more dark 
and swarthy than Anton Tredell- 
sohn. His eyes, however, which 
were quite black, were very bright. 
His jet-black hair, as it clustered 
round his ears, had in it something 
of a curl. Had it been allowed to 
grow it would almost have hung in 
ringlets; but it was worn very 
short, as though its owner were 
jealous even of the curl. Anton 
Trendellsohn was decidedly a hand- 
some man; but his eyes were 
somewhat too close together in his 
face, and the bridge of his aquiline 
nose was not sharply cut, as is 
mostly the case with such a nose 
on a Christian face. The olive 
oval face was without doubt the 
face of a Jew, and the mouth was 
greedy, and the teeth were perfect 
and bright, and the movement of 
the man’s body was the movement 
ofa Jew. But not the less on that 
account had he behaved with Chris 
tian forbearance to his Christian 
debtor, Josef Balatka, and with 
Christian chivalry to Balatka’s 
daughter, till that chivalry had 
turned itself into love. 

‘“‘Nina,” he said, putting out his 
hand, and holding hers as he spoke 
“T hardly expected you this even” 
ing; but I am glad to see you— 
very glad.” 

“T hope I am not troubling you, 
Anton ?” 

‘“*How can you trouble me? The 
sun does not trouble us when we 
want light and heat.” 

“Can I give you 
heat 2” 


light and 
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“The light and heat I love best, 
Nina.”’ 

“If I thought that—if I could 
really think that—I would be 
happy still, and would mind no- 
thing.” 

** And what is it you do mind ?” 

“There are things to trouble us, 
of course. When aunt Sophie says 
that all of us have our troubles— 
even she—I suppose that even she 
speaks the truth.” 

“Your aunt Sophie is a fool.” 

“T should not mind if she were 
only a fool. But a fool can some- 
times be right.” 

‘‘And she has been scolding you 
because—you—prefer a Jew to a 
Christian.” 

‘“*No—not yet, Anton. She does 
not know it yet; but she must 
know it.” 

“Sit down, Nina.” He was still 
holding her by the hand; and now, 
as he spoke, he led her to a sofa 
which stood between the two win- 
dows. There he seated her, and sat 
by her side, still holding her hand 
in his. ‘ Yes,” he said, “she must 
know it of course—when the time 
comes; and if she guesses it before, 
you must put up with her guesses. 
A few sharp words from a foolish 
woman will not frighten you, I 
hope.” 

““No words will frighten me out 
of my love, if you mean that ;— 
neither words nor anything else.” 

“‘I believe you. You are brave, 
Nina. I know that. Though you 
will cry if one but frowns at you, 
yet you are brave.” 

“Do not you frown at me, An- 
ton.” 

“Tam one of those that do frown 
at times, I suppose; but I will be 
true to you, Nina, if you will be 
true to me.” 

“T will be true to you—true as 
the sun.” 

As she made her promise she 
turned her sweet face up to his, and 
he leaned over her, and kissed her. 

“And what is it that has dis- 
turbed you now, Nina? What has 
Madame Zamenoy said to you?” 
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“She has said nothing—as yet. 
She suspects nothing—as yet.” 

“Then let her remain as she is.” 

“But, Anton, Souchey knows, 
and he will talk.” 

““Souchey! And do you care for 
that ?” 

“T care for nothing — for no- 
thing; for nothing, that is, in the 
way of preventing me. Do what 
they will, they cannot tear my love 
from my heart.” 

“Nor can they take you away, 
or lock you up.” 

“IT fear nothing of that sort, 
Anton. All that I really fear is 
secrecy. Would it not be best that 
I should tell father ?”’ 

‘““ What !—now, at once ?””’ 

“If you will let me. I suppose 
he must know it soon.” 

“You can if you please.” 

‘“*Souchey will tell him.” 

“Will Souchey dare to speak of 
you like that?” asked the Jew. 

‘‘Oh, yes; Souchey dares to say 
anything to father now. Besides, 
it is true. Why should not Souchey 
say it?” 

“But you have not spoken to 
Souchey; you have not told him?” 

“T! No, indeed. I have spoken 
never a word to any one about that 
—only to you. How should I speak 
to another without your bidding? 
But when they speak to me I must 
answer them. If father asks me 
whether there be aught between 
you and me, shall I not tell him 
then ?” 

“It would be better to be silent 
for a while.”’ 

“But shall I lietohim? I should 
not mind Souchey nor aunt Sophie 
much; but I never yet told a lie 
to father.” 

‘*T do not tell you to lie.” 

“Let me tell it all, Anton, and 
then, whatever they may say, what- 
ever they may do, I shall not mind. 
I wish that they knew it, and then 
I could stand up against them. 
Then I could tell Ziska that which 
would make him hold his tongue 
for ever.” 


‘Ziska! Who cares for Ziska ?”: 
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“You need not, at any rate.” 

“The truth is, Nina, that I can- 
not be married till I have settled 
all this about the houses in the 
Kleinseite. The very fact that you 
would be your father’s heir prevents 
my doing so,” 

“Do you think that I wish to 
hurry you? I would rather stay 
as I am, knowing that you love 
me.”’ 

“Dear Nina! But when your 
aunt shall once know your secret, 
she will give you no peace till you 
are out of her power. She will 
leave no stone unturned to make 
you give up your Jew lover.” 

“She may as well leave the turn- 
ing of such stones alone.” 

“But if she heard nothing of it 


~ till she heard that we were mar- 


ried ——”’ 

“Ah! but that is impossible. I 
could not do that without telling 
father, and father would surely tell 
my aunt.” 

“You may do as you will, Nina; 
but it may be, when they shall 
know it, that therefore there may 
be new difficulty made about the 
houses. Karil Zamenoy has _ the 
papers which are in truth mine— 
or my father’s—which should be 
here in my iron box.” And Tren- 
dellsohn, as he spoke, put his hand 
forcibly on the seat beside him, as 
though the iron box to which he 
alluded were within his reach. 

“I know they are yours,” said 
Nina. 

“Yes; and without them, should 
your father die, I could not claim 
my property. The Zamenoys might 
say they held it on your behalf,— 
and you my wife at the time! Do 
you see, Nina? I could not stand 
that—I would not stand that.” 

“T understand it well, Anton.” 

“The houses arg mine—or ours, 
rather. Your father has long since 
had the money, and more than the 
money. He knew that the houses 
were to be ours.” 

“He knows it well. You do not 
think that he is holding back the 


papers ?” 


“He should get them for me. 
He should not drive me to press 
him for them. I know they are at 
Karil Zamenoy’s counting - house ; 
but your uncle told me, when I 
spoke to him, that he had no busi- 
ness with me; if I had a claim on 
him, there was the law. I have no 
claim on him. But I let your 
father have the money when he 
wanted it, on his promise that the 
deeds should be forthcoming. A 
Christian would not have been such 
a fool.” 

““Oh, Anton, do not speak to me 
like that.” 

“But was I not a fool? See 
how it is now. Were you and I to 
become man and wife, they would 
never give them up, though they 
are my own—my own. No; we 
must wait; and you—-you must de- 
mand them from your uncle.” 

“T will demand them. And as 
for waiting, I care nothing for that 
if-you love me.” 

‘“*T do love you.” 

“Then all shall be well with 
me; and I will ask for the papers. 
Father, I know, wishes that you 
should have all that is your own. 
He would leave the house to-mor- 
row if you desired it.” 

“He is welcome to remain 
there.” 

‘“* And now, Anton, good-night.” 

“ Good-night, Nina.”’ 

‘When shall I see you again ?” 

‘“When you please, and as often. 
Have I not said that you are light 
and heat to me? Can the sun rise 
too often for those who love it?” 
Then she held her hand up to be 
kissed, and kissed his in return, 
and went silently down the stairs 
into the street. He had said once 
in the course of the conversation— 
nay, twice, as she came to remem- 
ber in thinking over it—that she 
might do as she would about tell- 
ing her friends; and she had been 
almost craftily careful to say no- 
thing herself, and to draw nothing 
from him, which could be held as 
militating against this authority, or 
as subsequently negativing the per- 
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mission so given. She would un- 


doubtedly tell her father—and her 
aunt; and would as certainly de- 
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mand from her uncle those docu- 
ments of which Anton Trendellsohn 
had spoken to her. 


CHAPTER II, 


Nina, as she returned home from 
the Jews’ quarter to her father’s 
house in the Kleinseite, paused for a 
while on the bridge to make some 
resulution—some resolution that 
should be fixed—as to her immediate 
conduct. Should she first tell her 
story to her father, or first to her 
aunt Sophie? There were reasons 
for and against either plan. And 
if to her father first, then should 
she tell it to-night? She was ner- 
vously anxious to rush at once at 
her difficulties, and to be known to 
all who belonged to her as the girl 
who had given herself to the Jew. 
It was now late in the evening, and 
the moon was shining brightly on 
the palace over against her. The 
colonnades seemed to be so close to 
her that there could hardly be room 
for any portion of the city to cluster 
itself between thera and the river. 
She stood looking up at the great 
building, and fell again into her 
trick of counting the windows, 
thereby saving herself a while from 
the difficult task of following out 
the train of her thoughts. But 
what were the windows of the 
palace to her? So she walked on 
again till she reached a spot on the 
bridge at which she almost always 
paused a moment to perform a little 
act of devotion. There, having a 
place in the long row of huge statues 
which adorn the bridge, is the 
figure of the martyr St. John Ne- 
pomucene, who, at this spot, was 
thrown into the river because he 
would not betray the secrets of 
a ‘queen’s confession, and was 
drowned, and who has ever been, 
from that period downwards, the 
favourite saint of Prague—and of 
bridges. On the balustrade, near 
the figure, there is a small plate in- 
serted in the stone-work, and good 
Catholics, as they pass over the 


river, put their hands upon the 
plate, and then kiss their fingers. 
So shall they be saved from drown- 
ing, and from all perils of the 
water—as far, at least, as that spe- 
cial transit of the river may be peril- 
ous. Nina, as a child, had always 
touched the stone, and then touched 
her lips, and did the act without much 
thought as to the saving power of St. 
John Nepomucene. But now, as 
she carried her hand to her face, 
she did think of the deed. Had she, 
who was about to marry a Jew, any 
right to ask for the assistance of a 
Christian saint? And would such 
a deed as that she now proposed to 
herself put her beyond the pale of 
Christian aid? Would the Madonna 
herself desert her should she marry 
a Jew? If she were to become 
truer than ever to her faith—more 
diligent, more thoughtful, more 
constant in all acts of devotion— 
would the blessed Mary help to 
save her, even though she should 
commit this great sin? Would the 
mild-eyed, sweet Saviour, who had 
forgiven so many women, who had 
saved from a cruel death the woman 
taken in adultery, who had been so 
gracious to the Samaritan woman 
at the well—would he turn from 
her the graciousness of his dear 
eyes, and bid her go out for ever 
from among the faithful? Madame 
Zamenoy would tell her so, and so 
would Sister Teresa, an old nun, 
who was on most friendly terms 
with Madame Zamenoy, and whom 
Nina altogether hated ; and so would 
the priest, to whom, alas! sho 
would be bound to give faith. 
And if this were so, whither should 
she turn for comfort? She could 
not become a Jewess! She might 
call herself one; but how could she 
be a Jewess with her strong faith 
in St. Nicholas, who was the saint 
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of her own Church, and in St. John 
of the River, and in the Madonna? 
No; she must be an outcast from 
all religions, a Pariah, one devoted 
absolutely to the everlasting tor- 
ments which lie beyond Purgatory— 
unless, indeed, unless that mild-eyed 
Saviour would be content to take 
her faith and her acts of hidden 
worship, despite her aunt, despite 
that odious nun, and despite the 
very priest himself! She did not 
know how this might be with her, 
but she did know that all the teach- 
ing of her life was against any such 
hope. 

But what was—what could be 
the good of such thoughts to 
her? Had not things gone too 
far with her for such thoughts to 
be useful? She loved the Jew, 
and had told him so; and not 
all the penalties with which the 
priests might threaten her could 
lessen her love, or make her think 
of her safety here or hereafter, as a 
thing to be compared with her love. 


Religion was much to her; the fear 


of the everlasting wrath of Heaven 
was much to her; but love was 
paramount! What if it were her 
soul? Would she not give even 
her soul for her love, if, for her 
love’s sake, her soul should be re- 
quired from her? When she reached 
the archway, she had made up her 
mind that she would tell her aunt 
first, and that she would do so early 
on the following day. Were she to 
tell her father first, her father might 
probably forbid her to speak on the 
subject to Madame Zamenoy, think- 
ing that his own eloquence and that 
of the priest might prevail to put 
an end to so terrible an iniquity, 
and that so Madame Zamenoy might 
never learn the tidings. Nina, 
thinking of all this, and being quite 
determined’ that the Zamenoys 
should know what she intended to 
tell them, resolved that she would 
say nothing on that night at home. 
““You are very late, Nina,” said 
her father to her, crossly, as soon 
as she entered the room in which 
they lived. it was a wide apart- 





ment, having in it now but little fur- 
niture—two rickety tables, a few 
chairs, an old bureau in which Ba- 
latka kept, under lock and key, all 
that still belonged to him personally, 
and a little press, which was Nina’s 
own repository. 

“Yes, father, I am late; but not 
very late. I have been with Anton 
Trendellsohn.” 

‘“‘ And what have you been there 
for now ?” 

“‘Anton Trendellsohn has been 
talking to me about the papers 
which uncle Karil has. He wants to 
have them himself. He says they 
are his.” 

‘“‘T suppose he means that we are 
to be turned out of the old house.” 

“No, father; he does not mean 
that. He is not a cruel man. But 
he says that—that he cannot settle 
anything about the property without 
having the papers. I suppose that is 
true.” 

“He has the rent of the other 
houses,” said Balatka. 

“Yes; but if the papers are his, 
he ought to have them.” 

‘Did he send for them ?”” 

‘No, father ; he did not send.”’ 

** And what made you go ?”’ 

“T am so often going there. He 
had spoken to me before about this. 
He thinks you do not like him to 
come here, and you never go there 
yourself.” 

After this there was a pause for a 
few minutes, and Nina was settling 
herself to her work. Then the old 
man spoke again. 

“Nina, I fear you see too much 
of Anton Trendellsohn.” The words 
were the very words of Souchey ; 
and Nina was sure that her father 
and the servant had been discuss- 
ing her conduct. It was no more 
than she had expected, but her 
father’s words had come very quick- 
ly upon Souchey’s speech to her- 
self. What did it signify? Every- 
body would know it all before 
twenty-four hours had passed by. 
Nina, however, was determined to 
defend herself at the present mo- 
ment, thinking that there was some- 
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thing of injustice in her father’s 
remarks. ‘ As for seeing him often, 
father, I have done it because your 
business has required it. When 
you were ill in April I had to be 
there almost daily.” 

“But you need not have gone 
to-night. He did not send for you.” 

“But it is needful that some- 
thing should be done to get for him 
that which is his own.” As she 
said this there came to her a sting 
of conscience, a thought that re- 
minded her that, though she was 
not lying to her father in words, she 
was in fact deceiving him; and re- 
imembering her assertion to ber 
lover that she had never spoken 
falsely to her father, she blushed 
with shame as she sat in the dark- 
ness of her seat. 

“To-morrow, father,’ she said, 
“T will talk to you more about this, 
and you shall not at any rate say 
that I keep anything from you.” 

‘“‘T have never said so, Nina.” 

“Tt is late now, father. Will you 
not go to bed ?” 


Old Balatka yielded to this sug- 
gestion, and went to his bed; and 
Nina, after some hour or two, went 


to hers. But before doing so she 
opened the little press that stood 
in the corner of their sitting-room, 
of which the key was always in her 
pocket, and took out everything 
that it contained. There were 
many letters there, of which most 
were on matters of business—letters 
which in few houses would come 
into the hands of such a one as 
Nina Balatka, but which through 
the weakness of her father’s health, 
had come: into hers. Many of these 
she now read; some few she tore 
and burned in the stove, and others 
she tied in bundles and put back 
carefully into their place. There 
was not a paper in the press which 
did not pass under her eye, and as 
to which she did not come to some 
conclusion, either to keep it or to 
burn it. There were no love-letters 
there. Nina Balatka had never yet 
received such a letter as that. She 
saw her lover too frequently to feel 
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much the need of written expres- 
sions of love; and such scraps of his 
writing as there were in the bundles, 
referred altogether to small matters 
of business. When she had thus 
arranged her papers, she too went 
to bed. On the next morning, 
when she gave her father his break- 
fast, she was very silent. She 
made for him a little chocolate, and 
cut for him a few slips of white 
bread to dip into it. For herself, 
she cut a slice from a black loaf 
made of rye flour, and mixed 
with water a small quantity of 
the thin sour wine of the coun- 
try. Her meal may have been 
worth perhaps a couple of kreut- 
zers, or something less than a 
penny, whereas that of her father 
may have cost twice as much. 
Nina was a close and sparing house- 
keeper, but with all her economy 
she could not feed three people 
upon nothing. Latterly, from 
month to month, she had sold one 
thing out of the house after another, 
knowing as each article went that 
provision from such store as that 
must soon fail her. But anything 
was better than taking money from 
her aunt whom she hated,—except 
taking money from the Jew whom 
she loved. From him she had 
taken none, though it had been 
often offered. ‘ You have lost 
more than enough by father,” she 
had said to him when the offer had 
been made. ‘‘ What I give to the 
wife of my bosom shall never be 
reckoned as lost,” he had answered. 
She had loved him for the words, 
and had pressed his hand in hers— 
but she had not taken his money. 
From her aunt some small meagre 
supply had been accepted’ from 
time to time—a florin or two now, 
and a florin or two again —given 
with repeated intimations on aunt 
Sophie’s part, that her husband 
Karil could not be expected to 
maintain the house in the Klein- 
seite. Nina had not felt herself 
justified in refusing such gifts from 
her aunt to her father, but as each 
occasion came she told herself that 
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some speedy end must be put to 
this state of things. Her aunt’s 
generosity would not sustain her 
father, and her aunt’s generosity 
nearly killed herself. On this very 
morning she would do that which 
should certainly put an end to a 
state of things so disagreeable. 
After breakfast, therefore, she 
started at once for the house in 
the Windberg Gasse, leaving her 
father still in his bed. She walked 
very quick, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, across the bridge, 
along the river side, and then up 
into the straight ugly streets of the 
New Town. The distance from 
her father’s house was nearly two 
miles, and yet the journey was 
made in half an hour. She had 
never walked so quickly through 
the streets of Prague before; and 
when she reached the end of the 
Windberg Gasse, she had to pause 
a moment to collect her thoughts 
and her breath. But it was only 
for a moment, and then the bell 
was rung. 

Yes; her aunt was at home. At 
ten in the morning that was a 
matter of course. She was shown, 
not into the grand drawing-room, 
which was only used on grand oc- 


casions, but into a little back par- 


lour which, in spite of the wealth 
and magnificence of the Zamenoys, 
was not so clean as the room in 
the Kleinscite, and certainly not so 
comfortable as the Jew’s apart- 
ment. There was no carpet; but 
that was not much, as carpets in 
Prague were not in common use. 
There were two tables crowded 
with things needed for household 
purposes, half-a-dozen chairs of 
different patterns, a box of saw- 
dust close under the wall, placed 
there that papa Zamenoy might 
spit into it when it pleased him. 
There was a crowd of clothes and 
linen hanging round the stove, 
which projected far into the room; 
and spread upon the table, close to 
which was placed mamma Zame- 
noy’s chair, was an article of papa 
Zamenoy’s dress, on which mamma 


Zamenoy was about to employ her 
talents in the art of tailoring. All 
this, however, was nothing to 
Nina, nor was the dirt on the floor 
much to her, though she had often 
thought that if she were to go and 
live with aunt Sophie, she would 
contrive to make some improve- 
ment as to the cleanliness of the 
house. 

“Your aunt will be down soon,” 
said Lotta Luxa as they passed 
through the passage. “She is 
very angry, Nina, at not seeing you 
all the last week.” 

“T don’t know why she should 
be angry, Lotta. Idid not say I 
would come.” 

Lotta Luxa was a sharp little 
woman, over forty years of age, 
with quick green eyes and thin 
red-tipped nose, looking as though 
Paris might have been the town of 
her birth rather than Prague. She 
wore short petticoats, clean stock- 
ings, an old pair of slippers; and in 
the back of her hair she still carried 
that Diana’s dart which maidens 
wear in those parts when they are 
not only maidens unmarried, but 
maidens also disengaged. No one 
had yet succeeded in drawing Lotta 
Luxa’s arrow from her head, though 
Souchey, from the other side of the 
river, had made repeated attempts 
to do so. For Lotta Luxa had a 
little money of her own, and poor 
Souchey had none. Lotta mut- 
tered something about the thought- 
less thanklessness of young people, 
and then took herself down stairs. 
Nina opened the door at the back 
parlour, and found her cousin Ziska 
sitting alone with his feet propped 
upon the stove. 

‘“What, Ziska,” she said, ‘ you 
not at work by ten o'clock !” 

“T was not well last night, and 
took physic this morning,” said 
Ziska. ‘Something had disagreed 
with me.” 

“I’m sorry for that, Ziska. You 
eat too much fruit, I suppose.” 

“Lotta says it was the sausage, 
but I don’t think it was. I’m 
very fond of sausage, and every- 
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body must be ill sometimes. She'll 
be down here again directly ;” and 


Ziska with his head nodded at the 
chair in which his mother was wont 
to sit. 

Nina, whose mind was quite full 
of her business, was determined to 
go to work at once. ‘‘I’m glad to 
have you alone for a moment, Ziska,” 
she said. 

“And so am I very glad; only I 
wish I hadn’t taken physic, it makes 
one so uncomfortable.” 

At this moment Nina had in her 
heart no charity towards her cousin, 


* and did not care for his discomfort. 


* Ziska,’ she said, ‘“‘ Anton Tren- 
dellsohn wants to have the papers 
about the houses in the Kleinscite. 
He says that they are his, and you 
have them.” 

Ziska hated Anton Trendellsohn, 
hardly knowing why he hated him. 
“Tf Trendellsohn wants anything of 
us,’’ said he, ‘why does he not come 
to the office? He knows where to 
find us.” 

“Yes, Ziska, he knows where to 
find you; but, as he says, he has no 
business with you—no business as 
to which he can make a demand. He 
thinks, therefore, you would merely 
bid him begone.” 

“Very likely. One doesn’t want 
to see more of a Jew than one can 
help.” 

“That Jew, Ziska, owns the house 
in which father lives. That Jew, 
Ziska, is the best friend that—that 
—that father has.” 

“I'm sorry you think so, Nina.” 

“How can ‘I help thinking it? 
You can’t deny, nor can uncle, that 
the houses belong to him. The pa- 
pers got into uncle’s hands when he 
and father were together, and I think 
they ought to be given up now. 
Father thinks that the Trendellsohns 
should have them. Even though 
they are Jews they have a right to 
their own.” 

“You know nothing about it, 
Nina. How should you know about 
such things as that ?” 

“‘T am driven to know. Father is 
ill, and cannot come himself.” 
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“Oh, laws! Iam so uncomforta- 
ble. I never will take stuff from 
Lotta Luxa again. She thinks a 
man is the same as a horse.” 

This little episode put a stop to 
the ‘conversation about the title- 
deeds, and then Madame Zamenoy 
entered the room. Madame Za- 
menoy was a woman of a portly 
demeanour, well fitted to do honour 
by her personal presence to that 
carriage and horses with which 
Providence and an indulgent hus- 
band had blessed her. And when 
she was dressed in her full panoply 
of French millinery—the materials 
of which had come from England, 
and the manufacture of which had 
taken place in Prague—she looked 
the carriage and horses well enough. 
But of a morning she was accus- 
tomed to go about the house in a 
pale-tinted wrappér, which, pale- 
tinted as it was, should have been 
in the washing-tub much oftener 
than was the case with it—if not 
for cleanliness, then for mere de- 
cency of appearance. And _ the 
mode in which she carried her ma- 
tutinal curls, done up with black 
pins, very visible to the eye, was 
not in itself becoming. The hand- 
kerchief which she wore in lieu of 
cap, might have been excused on 
the score of its ugliness, as Madame 
Zamenoy was no longer young, had 
it not been open to such manifest 
condemnation for other sins. And 
in this guise she would go about the 
house from morning to night on 
days not made sacred by the use of 
the carriage. Now Lotta Luxa was 
clean in the midst of her work; and 
one would have thought that the 
cleanliness of the maid would have 
shamed the slatternly ways of the 
mistress. But Madame Zamenoy 
and Lotta Luxa had lived together 
long, and probably knew each other 
well. 


““ Well, Nina,” she said, “so 
you've come at last ?”’ 
“Yes; I’ve come, aunt. And as 


I want to say something very par- 
ticular to you yourself, perhaps 
Ziska won’t mind going out of the 
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room for a minute.” Nina had not 
sat down since she had been in the 
room, and was now standing before 
her aunt with almost militant firm- 
ness. She was resolved to rush at 
once at the terrible subject which 
she had in hand, but she could not 
do so in the presence of her cousin 
Ziska. 

Ziska groaned audibly. ‘“ Ziska 
isn’t well this morning,” said Ma- 
dame Zamenoy, “and I do not wish 
to have him disturbed.” 

“Then perhaps you'll come into 
the front parlour, aunt.” 

‘“* What can there be that you can- 
not say before Ziska ?” 

“There is something, aunt,” said 
Nina. 

If there were a secret, Madame 
Zamenoy decidedly wished to hear 
it, and therefore, after pausing to con- 
sider the matter for a moment or 
two, she led the way into the front 
parlour. 

“And now, Nina, what is it? I 
hope you have not disturbed me in 
this way for anything that is a 
trifle.” 

‘It is no trifle to me, aunt. I 
am going to be married to—Anton 
Trendellsohn.” She said the 
words slowly, standing bolt-up- 
right, at her greatest height, as 
she spoke them, and looking her 
aunt full in the face with some- 
thing of defiance both in her eyes 
and in the tone of her voice. She 
had almost said Anton Trendellsohn, 
the Jew; and when her speech was 
finished, and admitted of no addi- 
tion, she reproached herself with 
pusillanimity in that she had omitted 
the word which had always been so 
odious, and would now be doubly 
odious—odious to her aunt in a ten- 
fold degree. 

Madame Zamenoy stood for 
a while speechless —struck with 
horror. The tidings which she 
heard were so unexpected, so 
strange, and so abominable, that 
they seemed at first to crush her. 
Nina was her niece—her sister’s 
child ; and though she might be 
repudiated, reviled, persecuted, and 
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perhaps punished, still she must 
retain her relationship to her in- 
jured relatives. And it seemed to 
Madame Zamenoy as though the 
marriage of which Nina spoke was 
a thing to be done at once, out of 
hand —as though the disgusting 
nuptials were to take place on that 
day or on the next, and could not 
now be avoided. It occurred to 
her that old Balatka himself was a 
consenting party, and that utter 
degradation was to fall upon the 
family instantly. There was that 
in Nina’s air and manner, as she 
spoke of her own iniquity, which 
made the elder woman feel for the, 
moment that she was helpless to pre- 
vent the evil with which she was 
threatened. 

“Anton Trendellsohn —a Jew,” 
she said, at last. 

‘“*Yes, aunt; Anton Trendellsohn, 
the Jew. I am engaged to him as 
his wife.” 

There was a something of doubt- 
ful futurity in the word engaged, 
which gave a slight feeling of re- 
lief to Madame Zamenoy, and 
taught her to entertain a hope that 
there might be yet room for escape. 
“Marry a Jew, Nina,” she said; 
‘it cannot be possible!” 

“It is possible, aunt. 
Jews in Prague have 
Christians.” 

“Yes, I know it. There have 
been outcasts among us low enough 
so to degrade themselves — low 
women who were called Christians. 
There has been no girl connected 
with decent people who has ever 
so degraded herself. Does your 
father know of this?” 

“* Not yet.” 

“Your father knows nothing of 
it, and you come and tell me that 
you are engaged—to a Jew!” 
Madame Zamenoy had so far re- 
covered herself, that she was now 
able to let her anger mount above 
her misery. ‘ You wicked girl ! 
Why have you come to me with 
such a story as this ?”’ 

‘Because it is well that you 
should know it. I did not like to 
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deceive you, even by secrecy. You 
will not be hurt. You need not 
notice me any longer. I shall be 
lost to you, and that will be ail.” 

“If you were to do such a 
thing, you would disgrace us. But 
ou will not be allowed to do it.” 

“But I shall do it.” 

“ Nina !” 

“Yes, aunt. I shall do it. Do 
you think I will be false to my 
troth ?” 

“Your troth to a Jew is nothing. 
Father Jerome will tell you so.”— 

“T shall not ask Father Jerome. 
Father Jerome, of course, will con- 
demn me; but I shall not ask him 
whether or not I am to keep my 
promise—my solemn promise.” 

*“* And why not ?” 

Then Nina paused a moment be- 
fore she answered. But she did 
answer, and answered with that 
bold defiant air which at first had 
disconcerted her aunt, 

“T will ask no one, aunt Sophie, 
because I love Anton Trendellsohn, 
and have told him that I love him.” 

“* Pshaw !” 

“T have nothing more to say, 
aunt. I thought it right to tell 
you, and now I will go.”’ 

She had turned to the door, and 
had her hand upon the lock when 
her aunt stopped her. ‘ Wait a 
moment, Nina. You have had 
your say; now you must hear 
me.” 

“T will hear you if you say no- 
thing against him.” 

“T shall say what I please.” 

“Then I will not hear you.” 
Nina again made for the door, but 
her aunt intercepted her retreat. 
“Of course you can stop me, aunt, 
in that way if you choose.” 

“You bold, bad girl!” 

“You may say what you please 
about myself.”’ 

“You are a bold, bad girl ?” 

“Perhaps I am. Father Jerome 
Says we are all bad. And as for 
boldness, I have to be bold.” 

“You are bold and _ brazen. 
Marry a Jew! It is the worst 
thing a Christian girl could do.” 
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“No, it is not. There are things 
ten times worse than that.”’ 

“How you could dare to come 
and tell me!” 

“TI did dare, you see. If I had 
not told you, you would have called 
me sly.” 

“You are sly.” 

“T am not sly. You tell me I 
am bad and bold and brazen.”’ 

“So you are.” 

“Very likely. I do not say I 
am not. But I am not sly. Now, 
will you let me go, aunt Sophie ?” 

“Yes, you may go—you may go; 
but you may not come here again 
till this thing has been put an end 
to. Of course I shall see your fa- 
ther and Father Jerome, and your 
uncle will see the police. You will 
be locked up, and Anton Trendell- 
sohn will be sent out of Bohemia. 
This is how it will end. Now you 
may go.” And Nina went her way. 

Her aunt’s threat of seeing her 
father and the priest was nothing 
to Nina. It was the natural course 
for her aunt to take, and a course 
in opposition to which Nina was 
prepared to stand her ground firm- 
ly. But the allusion to the police 
did frighten her. She had thought 
of the power which the law might 
have over her very often, and had 
spoken of it in awe to her lover. 
He had reassured her, explaining 
to her that, as the law now stood 
in Austria, no one but her father 
could prevent her marriage with a 
Jew, and that he could only do so 
till she was of age. Now Nina 
would be twenty-one on the first of 
the coming month, and therefore 
would be free, as Anton told her, 
to do with herself as she pleased. 
But still there came over her a cold 
feeling of fear when her aunt spoke 
to her of the police. The law might 
give the police no power over her ; 
but was there not a power in the 
hands of those armed men whom 
she saw around her on every side, 
and who were seldom countrymen 
of her own, over and above the 
law? Were there not still dark 
dungeons and steel locks and hard 
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hearts? Though the law might 
justify her, how would that serve 
her, if men—if men and women, 
were determined to persecute her? 
As she walked home, however, she 
resolved that dark dungeons and 
steel locks and hard hearts might 
do their worst against her. She 
had set her will upon one thing in 
this world, and from that one thing 
no persecution should drive her. 
They might kill her, perhaps. Yes, 
they might kill her; and then 
there would be an end of it. But 
to that end she would force them 
to come before she would yield. 
So much she swore to herself as 
she walked home on that morning 
to the Kleinseite, 

Madame Zamenoy, when Nina 
left her, sat in solitary considera- 
tion for some twenty minutes, and 
then called for her chief confidant, 
Lotta Luxa. With many expres- 
sions of awe, and with much de- 
nunciation of her niece’s iniquity, 
she told to Lotta what she had 
heard, speaking of Nina as one who 
was utterly lost and abandoned. 
Lotta, however, did not express so 
much indignant surprise as her mis- 
tress expected, though she was 
willing enough to join in abuse 
against Nina Balatka. 

“That comes of letting girls go 
about just as they please among 
the men,” said Lotta. 

“But a Jew!” said Madame 
Zamenoy. “If it had been any 
kind of a Christian, I could under- 
stand it.” 

“Trendellsohn has such a hold 
upon her, and upon her father,” 
said Lotta. 

“But a Jew. She has been to 
confession, has she not?” 

“Regularly,” said Lotta Luxa. 

“ Dear, dear! what a false hypo- 
crite! And at mass?” 

“Four mornings a-week always.” 

“ And to tell me, after it all, that 
she means to marry a Jew. Of 
course, Lotta, we must prevent 
it.” 

“But how? Her father will do 
whatever she bids him.” 


“Father Jerome would do any- 
thing for me.” 

“Father Jerome can do little or 
nothing if she has the bit between 
her teeth,” said Lotta. ‘She is 
as obstinate as a mule when she 
pleases. She is not like other girls. 
You cannot frighten her out of any- 
thing.” 

“Tl try, at least,” said Madame 
Zamenoy. 

“Yes, we can try,” said Lotta. 

‘“Would not the Mayor help us 
—that is, if we were driven to go 
to that ?” 

“T doubt if he could do any- 
thing. He would be afraid to use 
a high hand. He is Bohemian. 
The head of the police might do 
something, if we could get at him.” 

‘She might be taken away.” 

“Where could they take her?” 
asked Lotta. ‘‘No; they could not 
take her anywhere.” 

“Not into a convent—out of the 
way somewhere in Italy ?” 

“Oh, heaven, no! They are 
afraid of that sort of thing now. 
All Prague would know of it, and 
would talk; and the Jews would 
be stronger than the priests; and 
the English people would hear of 
it, and there would be the very 
mischief.”’ 

‘The times have come to be very 
bad, Lotta.” 

“That’s as may be,” said Lotta, 
as though she had her doubts upon 
the subject. “That's as may be. 
But it isn’t easy to put a young 
woman away how without her will. 
Things have changed — partly for 
the worse, perhaps, and partly for 
the better. Things are changing 
every day. My wonder is that he 
should wish to marry her.” 

‘The men think her very pretty. 
Ziska is mad about her,” said Ma- 
dame Zamenoy. 

“But Ziska is a calf to Anton 
Trendellsohn. Anton  ‘Trendell- 
sohn has cut his wise teeth. Like 
them all, he loves his money; and 
she has not got a kreutzer.” 

“But he has promised to marry 
her. You may be sure of that.” 


” 
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“Very likely. A man always 
promises that when he wants a girl 
to be kind to him. But why should 
he’stick to it? What can he get by 
marrying Nina,—a penniless girl, 
with a pauper for a father? The 
Trendellsohns have squeezed that 
sponge dry already.” 

This was a new light to Madame 
Zamenoy, and one that was not alto- 
gether unpleasant to her eyes. That 
her niece should have promised her- 
self to a Jew was dreadful, and that 
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her niece should be afterwards © 
jilted by the Jew was a poor rem- 
edy. But still it was a remedy, 
and therefore she listened. 

“If nothing else can be done, 
we could perhaps put him against 
it,” said Lotta Luxa. 

Madame Zamenoy on that occa- 
sion said but little more, but she 
agreed with her servant that it 
would be better to resort to any 
means than to submit to the degra- 
dation of an alliance with the Jew. 





THE PRINCIPLES AND ISSUES 

Tue study of American politics has 
a certain fascination for every reflec- 
tive inhabitant of the British Isles. 
And not only a fascination, but a per- 
sonal interest; for who in our older 
civilisation, who desires to let well 
alone, and not rush too blindly upon 
democratic experiments of govern- 
ment, until he sees a little more of 
the real causes, and more thorough- 
ly understands the issues of the great 
unended struggle that, with more or 
less intensity, has arrayed the Ame- 
ricans against each other ever since 
the Declaration of Independence, 
first in moral and afterwards in phy- 
sical contention, can look with apa- 
thy on the course of events in that 
country? We may not always like 
the Americans; but we never can 
forget that they are our kindred. 
We cannot, too, but reflect at times 
that what they are we might be- 
come; and that they are at worst 
or best but Anglo-Saxons, freed 
from the sobering influences of a 
thousand years of settled govern- 
ment. They possess a boundless 
continent and boundless liberty. 
They have no masters but the laws 
which they make, and the majori- 
ties into which they range them- 
selves. They have none of the old 
grievances which afflict a crowded 
country or an ancient realm. They 
have no Established Church for one 
section to grumble at; no aristoc- 
racy to offend another by superi- 
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ority of privilege or power. They 
have none but themselves to blame 
for any evil that may befall them. 
They have a fair field for every 
honest exertion, and the best chan- 
ces, so far as history records, that 
were ever offered to an intelligent 
and energetic race to fulfil the great 
ends of social and national existence. 
Have they solved the question of 
government, of human happiness, 
of progress, of individual right? Is 
their liberty a true liberty, or the 
despotism of a multitude, assuming 
the forms but not possessing the re- 
ality of freedom? And provided the 
English in the Old World—on the 
native soil and home of the race— 
were to become as thoroughly de- 
mocratic in their political action as 
their cousins over the water—should 
we too experience the fate, good or 
bad as it may prove, of those other 
Englishmen who have cast them- 
selves adrift from old authority, old 
associations, old ties, and old prin- 
ciples? It is questions such as 
these which give to American poli- 
tics their abiding though changeful 
interestc They come home to 
English statesmen; they appeal to 
thinkers and to men of business 
alike, and cannot but have a salu- 
tary influence on English history, if 
our statesmen are wise enough to 
profit by example, and are not mad 
enough to Americanise the consti- 
tution of Great Britain before they 
B 
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see whether the Americans will not their countrymen— became more 
have to Anglicise theirs in order to disinclined to companionship with 
save themselves from wars and in- the blustering and blatant dema- 
surrections, and the despotism that gogues of the street, who systema- 
ultimately crowns the evil work of tised corruption into a science, and 
mob-rule and too much liberty. the scheming knaves and penniless 

The Americans of the highest adventurers of the platform, who 
class of intellect have never, from made politics their profession and 
the first establishment of the Union, means of livelihood. The Govern- 
been very hopeful of the future. ment of each State in the Union, 
Radicals and doctrinaires at home and the Union itself, was conse- 
may see a bright and glorious des- quently left to second and _ third- 
tiny for Republicanism in the West- rate men, chiefly lawyers without 
ern World; but the Western World characters or briefs—who, not hav- 
itself, as far as its most thoughtful ing sufficient capacity and industry 
students are concerned, is by no to acquire fame and fortune at the 
means so certain that Utopia has bar, had either to live on their 
become so little of a dream as salaries as paid officials and repre- 
observers on this side of the At- sentatives of the people, or descend 
lantic, who see the best and know into what seemed to them _ the 
nothing of the worst side of the lower, but was in reality the higher 
great American experiment, are and nobler, sphere of manual 
willing and many of them anxi- labour. The corruption had, long 
ous to believe. It was said, more before the civil war, so pervaded 
than fifty years ago, by Mr. Fisher and permeated the whole political 
Ames, a noted New England pub- atmosphere, that the best minds in 
licist, that “the United States America began to despair of the 
were too large for union, too de- Republic. Military courage was 
mocratic for liberty, and too sordid proved by the war to be one of the 
for patriotism.’”’ This unfavourable greatest virtues of the Americans ; 
judgment was pronounced without but civic courage—of the kind that 
reference to the question of negro would have made a man a Hamp- 
slavery, which had not then assum- den, if he had been of one school 
ed proportions sufficiently large to of politics, or a General Monck if he 
trouble the repose of statesmen and had been of another—was proved, 
philosophers. The events of the by the same arduous trial, to be 
last thirty years, and more particu- non-existent, or, at all events, un- 
larly. of the six that commenced discoverable. The highest class of 
with the election of Mr. Lincoln, Americans—having nothing to gain 
embittered as they were by a sec- but money, and the importance that 
tional triumph and the culmina- money bestows — are always too 
tion of the anti-slavery fury, busily engaged in making their for- 
have confirmed in a remarkable tunes to imitate the example set by 
manner the severe dictum of this Englishmen of the upper ranks, to 
far-seeing politician. Year by year, study politics on principle, and 
since the verdict was rendered, the serve the State for the glory and 
Union grew larger, the Federal the duty of the work. The excep- 
Government more aggressive and tions were chiefly, if not entirely, 
ambitious, and the people more to be found among the Southern 
corrupt. Year by year the solid planters. The Northerners of a cor- 
men, who knew the blessings of responding status refused for the 
true liberty—who had read history, most part to lend a helping hand in 
who had travelled or resided in public affairs, or to incur any re- 
England or other parts of Europe, sponsibilities. They saw a govern- 
and acquired a refinement of taste ing mob—were afraid of or despised 
and manners superior to that of it—refused to soil themselves by 
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contact with it, and allowed the 
State machine to run off the rail 
over a precipice, or into a Slough 
of Despond, without attempting to 


avert the catastrophe. All they did 
was to shrug their shoulders, and 
express opinions in private, which, 
if they had had the courage to ex- 
press in public, might have given 
a better direction to the national 
thought, and changed the fortunes 
of the Republic. 

This corruption—let it be unequi- 
vocally stated—is inherent in all 
republics founded upon universal 
suffrage, after the time when society 
has outlived the agricultural and 
pastoral, or, as it may be more cor- 
rectly called, the patriarchal era. 
Switzerland itself could scarcely re- 
main a republic in the midst of the 
existing civilisation of Europe, were 
it not for the jealousies of its neigh- 
bours, each of which would will- 
ingly absorb and annex it, but is 
prevented by the certain knowledge 
that its rivals for possession. would 
resist the attempt. In a new coun- 
try, where the population is sparse, 
hard-working, and virtuous; where 
the landowner or planter lives ‘‘ un- 
der the shadow of his own fig-tree, 
with none to make him afraid ;” 
where commerce, and more espe- 
cially that branch of it which may 
be called petty shopkeeping, with 
its keen competitions and demo- 
ralising influences, is at its mini- 
mum; and where the proletaires and 
dangerous classes of older commu- 
nities have not made their appear- 
ance upon the scene—a republican 
form of government is not only the 
best in theory, but the most con- 
venient in practice. In point of 
fact, it is impossible, for want of 
material, to establish any other. 
Such was the American Govern- 
ment in the days of Washington, 
John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and even so late as those 
of John Quincy Adams—men who 
were all respectable for their public 
and private character, and some of 
them admirable for their genius. 
In this early period the Republic 
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offered the spectacle of virtuous 
self-government; and the strangers 
not born on American soil or trained 
in American principles, who were 
permitted to enjoy the right of 
suffrage, were few in number, and 
exercised no alien or disturbing 
influence on the politics of the 
States. But a change for the worse 
was at hand. An immense immi- 
gration from Ireland and Germany, 
from the filthy back-slums and over- 
crowded human ant-hills of Europe, 
had rushed into America, bringing 
with them ideas and habits very dif- 
ferent from those of the native Ame- 
ricans of English descent. These 
crowds found no elbow-room in New 
England—bare, bleak, inhospitable, 
and thickly peopled ; and, neither lik- 
ing the warm climate of the cotton 
and sugar States, nor competition in 
the labour market with negro slaves, 
they spread themselves over the 
more fertile middle and western 
States, or congregated in the cities 
of the North. By degrees the re- 
publican simplicity and purity of 
the olden time were impaired by 
this European element, and only 
remained in their original strength 
and homogeneity among two very 
different orders of men—the plant- 
ers and slave-owners of the South, 
and the Puritans and slavery-haters 
of New England. By the time that 
Andrew Jackson—the first man not 
moving in the rank or having re- 
ceived the education of a gentle- 
man who was elevated to the Pre- 
sidency —had assumed office, the 
United States began to present 
many of the worst features of Euro- 
pean life. As population increased, 
as men gathered in large cities, as 
the large cities gave shelter to 
paupers, thieves, and ruffians, and 
as the paupers, thieves, and ruffians, 
standing upon their manhood, claim- 
ed and were allowed the right to vote 
for the election of members of the 
Legislature and every officer of the 
State, universal suffrage became but 
another name for universal bribery 
and self-seeking. Before Jackson’s 
time the servants of the State in 
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the Customhouse, the Post Office, 
and other departments, had been 
appointed for life, or during good 
behaviour. That ultra-demagogue 
unblushingly declared that “ the 
spoils,” or the good places in the 
gift of the Government, belonged 
to the victors—i.e., to the party 
which elected the President — and 
that consequently each new Presi- 
dent was bound, in the interests 
of his party, to dismiss all the offi- 
cials appointed by his predece’sor. 
Since his time the unwise principle 
has been rigidly enforced, with the 
natural result that honesty in a 
public functionary, great or small, 
has been the exception, and not the 
rule, in the local and Federal Govern- 
ment; and that an organised system, 
under the manipulation of ‘ wire- 
pullers,” as they are called, has 
been established by the “ins” and 
the “outs,’’ with no other object 
than the partition of the “spoils” 
aforesaid—such ‘spoils’? extending 
to every place in the gift either of 
the Federal, the State, or the muni- 
cipal governments of the Union. 
After the first battle of Bull Run, 
when the Federal troops rushed 
from the field in senseless panic, an 
American satirist declared that the 
rout was no rout, that the Confed- 
erates had gained no victory, and 
that the immense ‘skedaddle” 
had been solely caused by a report, 
which had spread like wildfire 
through the Federal legions, that 
there were several vacant appoint- 
ments to be filled in the New York 
Customhouse, and that officers and 
privates had consequently rushed 
to Washington to secure the first 
chance! 

But other causes than this uni- 
versal lust for office, destructive as 
it has proved, and much earlier in 
their manifestations, were at work 
in. the American Republic to 
change its character, obstruct its 
healthful action, and sow the seeds 
of revolution and war. In _ the 
first pluce, the Americans, from the 
days of Washington to those of 
Jefferson Davis, never truly under- 


stood what they meant by “union.” 
There were always two parties, who 
interpreted the compact differently. 
While banded together under one 
general, to wrest from the unwill- 
ing Crown of Great Britain their 
liberty and independence, the thir- 
teen colonies perfectly well knew 
what they were about, and for what 
purpose they had united. When, 
by the aid of the fleets and armies 
of France, without which they 
might possibly have never suc- 
ceeded in their object, they had 
severed the connection with the 
mother country, and become thir- 
teen States instead of thirteen Colo- 
nies, the old necessity for har- 
monious and united action con- 
tinued to exist, and the word Union 
acquired a prospective as well as 
a present meaning. Knowing that 
they could not always look for sup- 
port in the alliance of a foreign 
power, even if self-respect had not 
taught them the old truth, that no 
nation could long remain a nation 
if it could not defend itself against 
the world, the “sovereign’’ states 
resolved to ‘‘confederate’’ with the 
laudable, and as it appeared highly 
necessary, object of defending them- 
selves against Great Britain, should 
that power attempt at any future 
time to reconquer the whole or any 
one of them. The theory of the 
Confederation was, that the states 
should for all internal purposes of 
government be independent of each 
other, but for all external purposes, 
and more especially against Eng- 
lish assault, be one and indivisible. 
The Confederation was consequently 
established. But the theory on 
which it was based did not meet with 
universal acceptance. One party— 
not led by Washington, but of 
which Washington was the most 
illustrious and influential, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton the most eioquent 
adherent—desired to  nationalise 
and to concentrate authority so that 
the several commonwealths should 
not only be one and _ indivisible 
against the outer world, but one 
and indivisible among themselves: 
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in other words, that the congeries 


and agglomeration of republics, 
each self-existent and self-governed, 
should become one great Republic, 
and be as much a unit as France 
or England, Spain or Russia. 
It is true that the very name or 
designation of the new power de- 
scribed a different political fabric; 
for in a nationality properly so 
called, there can be but one State, 
and not many States. This dis- 
crepancy, however, between the 
fact and the designation did not 
appear very formidable, and the 
statesmen and philosophers of those 
days reconciled themselves to the 
only name that was then possible 
for the new Commonwealth, and 
trusted to the future to make prac- 
tically right what might be theo- 
retically wrong. The opposite party 
—the true founders of Republic- 
anism in America, led by the illus- 
trious Jefferson, almost as great a 
man in his sphere as Washington— 
insisted that the centralisation of 
power was incompatible with lib- 
erty; that the thirteen States were 
even then too large to be well 
governed from one focus; that each 
State was a true Republic—with 
its own constitution, its own legis- 
lature, and its own method of ad- 
ministering its own affairs. The 
Washingtonians, Federalists, and 
centralisers so far prevailed as to 
supersede the original confedera- 
tion by what was called ‘‘a more 
perfect union.”” This new compact 
was by turns approved and attacked 
by all parties, as whim or necessity 
suggested. It was tolerated rather 
than beloved, and held its ground 
after a certain unstable fashion, 
till the unfortunate election of Mr. 
Lincoln—a period of seventy-three 
years. 

It laboured, though in a less 
degree, under the great disadvan- 
tage that attended its predecessor 
—the disadvantage that North and 
South interpreted its spirit and 
objects in a different manner. 
During the two terms of Washing- 
ton’s Presidency, the true meaning 
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and intent of the Union were 
constantly in discussion. It was 
not until January 1790, eight 
months after his induction to 
office, when Washington delivered 
his Annual Address to Congress, 
that he was able to announce that 
North Carolina had “acceded” to 
the constitution on which the 
Union was based. Daniel Webster, 
in combating secession, based one 
of his arguments on the fact that 
the word “accede” did not ap- 
pear in the constitution; but the 
fact is equally true, whatever use 
may be made of it, that Wash- 
ington employed it to announce 
the coming in of a new member to 
the confederacy. Rhode Island 
took longer time to deliberate 
whether she should enter into the 
copartnery —for such the little 
State seemed to consider the com- 
pact. There was throughout the 
country a general determination 
among the anti-central, or anti- 
Federal party, of whom Jefferson 
was the head, to make it clear that 
the States had reserved to them- 
selves strictly the right of self- 
government, each within its own 
limits; that a State was a common- 
wealth, and not a county or pro- 
vince of the larger Republic that 
took the name of ‘the United States. 
When Kentucky—originally a part 
of the undefined and almost limit- 
less State of Virginia, extending 
on the maps as far to the west as 
the Rocky Mountains, if not to 
the Pacific Ocean—was organised 
into a separate State, it was not 
the Federal Government but the 
State of Virginia which took the 
initiative, as Washington in his 
second Annual Message expressly 
affirmed. So broad were the diver- 
gences of opinion on the true 
intent of the Union, and so acri- 
moniously was the matter treated, 
that Washington in his farewell 
Address to his countrymen, on re- 
tiring from public life in 1796, 
thought it his duty to raise a 
warning voice against the disunion 
which he foresaw. ‘The unity of 
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government which constitutes you 
one people,’’ said he, “is also now 
dear to you. It is justly so; for 
it is a main pillar in the edifice 
of your real independence—the 
support of your tranquillity at 
home, your peace abroad, of your 
safety, of your prosperity, of that 
very liberty which you so highly 
prize. But as it is easy to foresee 
that from different causes and from 
different quarters much pains will 
be taken, many artifices employed, 
to weaken in your minds the con- 
viction of this truth; as this is 
the point in your political fortress 
against which the batteries of in- 
ternal and external enemies will 
be most constantly and actively, 
though often covertly and _insidi- 
ously directed, it is of infinite mo- 
ment that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your na- 
tional Union to your collective and 
individual happiness.” Further on 
in the same document, in speaking 
of the causes which might disturb 
the Union, he mentioned it as matter 
of serious concern “that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterising parties by geographical 
discriminations — such as Northern 
and Southern, Atlantic or Western.” 
It is remarkable, however, that he 
made no mention whatever of the 
question of the reserved rights of 
the States, but devoted all his elo- 
quence and energy to the single 
point of maintaining the Union, 
unless the paragraph which warned 
all functionaries to confine them- 
selves within their respective con- 
stitutional spheres can be construed 
to point in this direction. ‘The 
spirit of encroachment,” he said, 
“* tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus 
to create, whatever the form of gov- 
ernment may be, a real despotism.” 
Jefferson, the third President, was 
particularly emphatic on this point; 
and in his Inaugural Address, on 
the 4th of March 1801, declared 
“that the support of the State (rov- 
ernments in all their rights, as the 
most competent administrators of 








domestic affairs, was the surest bul- 
wark against anti-republican ten- 
dencies.” In his first Annual Mes- 
sage, on the 8th of December, he 
defined his understanding of the 
“Union” in words whose meaning 
none could mistake: ‘“‘ When we 
consider that this Government [the 
Federal Government, of which he 
was the Executive] is charged with 
the external and mutual relations 
only of the States, that the States 
themselves have principal care of 
our persons, our property, and our 
reputations [constituting, as these 
do, the great field of human con- 
cerns], we may well doubt whether 
our organisation is not too compli- 
cated, too expensive, and whether 


offices and officers have not been: 


created unnecessarily and some- 
times injuriously to the service 
they were meant to promote.” 
Thus it appears that even in that 
early day the chief magistrate was 
of opinion that centralisation had 
been carried too far, and_ that 
the true safety of the Republic 
was to be found in the minimisa- 
tion of the Federal power, and the 
jealous exercise by .the several 
commonwealths of the rights and 
powers they had solemnly re- 
served to themselves. Nor was 
this only the Southern view of the 
subject. Massachusetts herself as- 
serted, in the preamble of her 
separate State constitution, that 
“the people of this commonwealth 
have the sole and exclusive right 
of governing themselves as a FREE 
SOVEREIGN AND INDEPENDENT 
Srate, and do, and for ever here- 
after shall exercise and enjoy every 
power, jurisdiction, and right which 
is not, or may not hereafter be by 
them expressly delegated to the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled.” Happy would 
it have been for all parties if this 
understanding had been universal, 
if Washington had given it his high 
support, and more especially if the 
Northern States, with Massachu- 
setts at their head, had always re- 
membered their own teaching, and, 
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‘through good and evil fortune, 
jealously acted upon the principle 
that so large a union could only 
be maintained in Republican free- 
dom by the localisation of the 
powers of Government. But this 
was not to be. The founders of the 
Republic and the people of their day 
went wrong from the beginning. 
They started upon a _ treacherous 
basis, inasmuch as the contracting 
parties had opposite designs as to the 
results of their agreement, and con- 
flicting notions as to their inten- 
tions in acceding to it. The one 
party thought Republican liberty 
was secured by unlimited local 
and limited central action; the 
other imagined that a_ central 
Government in any shape was 
a point gained ; and that time 
and opportunity might be relied 
upon to increase its authority, and 
eventually to fuse into one grander 
nationality than the sun had ever 
shone. upon, the incongruous and 
widely-extended commonwealths of 
the Atlantic seaboard, and even- 
tually the still more incongruous 
and more widely extended popula- 
tions that sooner or later would 
overflow the whole of the North 
American continent. The idea was 
splendid and _ inspiriting. What 
mattered to those who indulged, 
and would have given it form and 
substance, if its realisation could 
only be achieved by the sacrifice of 
the Republican liberty, on which 
the whole scheme was founded ? 
Nothing. They accepted all con- 
tingencies; and for the sake of 
unity, the first place among the 
nations, and the consequent power 
to overawe Europe, would have 
yielded everything to the central 
power which they created. The 
same ideas prevailed in the North 
during the whole of the civil war 
under Mr. Lincoln, and are yet in 
full vitality in the midst of the ex- 
isting Congress—if Congress that 
can be called, in which one-third of 
the States are unrepresented. 

While Southern Democratic and 
State-Right influence was predomi- 
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nant in the councils of the Legisla- 
ture, and while successive Presidents 
were elected on that “ platform,” 
the party was, par excellence, the 
party of Union. It stood upon the 
old ways, and thought the Consti- 
tution a sacred document. New 
England, jealous, energetic, Puri- 
tanical, and selfish, though more 
strongly imbued with the Washing- 
tonian than with the Jeffersonian 
idea of a republic, was eager to 
raise the demand for a separation, 
whenever she found, or thought she 
found, her interests injuriously af- 
fected. So early as 1803, when 
Louisiana was purchased from 
France and incorporated with the 
Union, the late Mr. Josiah Quincy, 
an eminent and estimable New 
Englander, agitated in Congress the 
right of the Northern States to 
withdraw from the Union; and 
contended that the purchase of 
Louisiana gave a preponderance to 
the South, which the North had a 
right to resist, even by disunion: 
At the Hartford Convention of 
1814—held amid the discourage- 
ment produced by the war with 
Great Britain, which the Northern 
and New England States disap- 
proved, because it injuriously af- 
fected their trade, and imprisoned 
their ships in harbour until they 
rotted at the wharves—the same 
principles were avowed; and a dis- 
ruption of the Union was threatened 
by the secession of the Northern 
States unless the war was discon- 
tinued. In fact, disunion was al- 
ways the cry, and always the 
threatened resource, of the weaker 
party, whichever that might happen 
to be. ‘When the Free-traders were 
weak, they were always harping 
upon secession as the sole remedy 
for the evils of the State. When 
the anti-slavery party was weak, 
and had no hope of being able to 
outvote and overcome the com- 
bined phalanx of the Southern 
slaveholders and the Northern de- 
mocratic party—who wished to let 
the slavery question alone—the cry 
was, ‘‘ Break up the Union!” The 
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Federal compact was declared to 
be “a league with death and a 
covenant with hell.” The flag of 
the Republic was denounced as a 
blood-stained and contemptible rag ; 
and the greatest blessing that could 
befall the country was affirmed to 
be a peaceable separation between 
the two sections of North and 
South—that had no ideas or feel- 
ings in common, and no interests 
but those of trade, which might be 
effectually subserved by a treaty 
of commerce between two indepen- 
dent powers. South Carolina was 
for disunion, on free-trade grounds, 
long before the question of slavery 
had been largely agitated; and 
Massachusetts, willing to coerce 
her Southern sister if protectionist 
necessities commanded her, no 
sooner saw the aforesaid sister 
stronger than herself on the slavery 
question, aided as she was by the 
whole of the Southern and Border, 
and a large section of the public in 
the Northern and Western States, 
than she clamoured lustily for sepa- 
ration, that she might thereby, to 
use an expression current then as 
now in America, ‘‘ wash her gar- 
ments of the sin” of participation 
in slavery. Legally, constitution- 
ally, socially, and personally, she 
and the Puritanic North and East 
had no more to do with slavery than 
with therites of Mecca or the inter- 
nal government of Japan; but they 
used the question for the further- 
ance of their own ascendancy, care- 
less of what the result might be, 
and contented to accept it whe- 
ther it were separation, which was 
thought most likely, or the con- 
quest of the South, which has come 
to pass—though few of the great 
leaders of Northern opinion, Mr. 
Lincoln included, ever dreamed, 
until the third year of the war, 
that such would be the catastrophe. 
At the time when Great Britain 
emancipated the slaves in her colo- 
nies, with liberal compensation to 
the owners—-an act of philanthropy 
with which it is too late to quarrel, 
but of which it is not too late to 
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say that it all but ruined the white 
people of the colonies, cost the 
mother-country a large sum of 
money, which she could ill afford, 
and pauperised the negroes—there 
were, in addition to the one great 
and fundamental source of disagree- 
ment and strife already dwelt upon, 
three separate but co-operative forces 
at work in the social and political 
system of the United States, tend- 
ing, singly and in combination, to 
produce in its proper time, and 
by the steady operation of natural 
causes, the disruption of the Union. 
The first was the influence of cli- 
mate, as affecting national and in- 
dividual character; the second, the 
conflicting interests of agriculture 
and manufactures in the two great 
geographical sections ; and the third, 
the aggressive, dictatorial, and in- 
tolerable assumptions of Northern 
or ‘* Down-East” Puritanism to 
meddle with other people’s affairs. 
A few words upon each of these 
topics are necessary for the complete 
diagnosis of the disease that, in spite 
of Northern victory, still afflicts the 
body politic of the Union. 

Long before the opening of the 
nineteenth century, when questions 
of climate had not been studied so 
deeply as they have been in more 
recent times, medical philosophers 
understood to some extent the 
effects of solar and atmospheric 
action on the human brain, and why 
and how it was that the inhabitant 
of such a region as Holland or 
Denmark should be less quick and 
impulsive than the inhabitant of 
Spain or Morocco—why the one 
was staid, slow, solemn, cautious, 
and prudent, and the other volatile, 
sudden in friendship and in revenge, 
witty rather than humorous, ima- 
ginative more than _ ratiocinative, 
reckless, extravagant, and fond of 
pleasure. These differences had 
been developed in Europe through 
a course of ages, had begun to be 
apparent in America more than a 
century ago, and were discussed in 
both hemispheres. The Union, at 
the time of its establishment, though 
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_a@ mere strip upon the Atlantic sea- 
board compared with what it has 
since become by conquest, by settle- 
ment, and by purchase, included re- 
gions as warm and sunny as Naples, 
and as cold and inhospitable as 
Northern Germany. In addition 
to the natural causes at work, the 
institution of slavery—which the 
North abolished because it did not 
pay in a cold climate, where white 
men could perform better and more 
cheaply than the blacks all the 
labours of the field—did as much 
as religion did in Europe to dissi- 
milarise character in the two great 
sections of the commonwealth. 
The South Carolinian American 
and the Massachusetts Yankee were 
as unlike in everything, save the 
language they spoke, as the Italian 
and the Scotchman; and notwith- 
standing their partnership in the 
same Federal Government, the bulk 
of the people were as ignorant of 
the social characteristics and idio- 
syncracies of each other, as any 
two peoples in the northern and 
southern extremities of Europe. 
The rich Southerners travelled 
through and passed their summers 
in the North, and knew the country 
without knowing or liking its inha- 
bitants. The rich Northerners, on 
the other hand, rarely travelled in 
the South, unless upon urgent 
business. The country in _ itself 
has few attractions; and when the 
New-Yorker or Bostonian had 
money enough to make a tour—to 
see the world, to enjoy himself, and 
give his family a holiday—it was 
to London, and still oftener to 
Paris and Rome, and not to 
Richmond, Charleston, and New 
Orleans, that he _ directed his 
footsteps. Of the mass of the 
Northern people, not one perhaps 
in a hundred ever ventured beyond 
Washington, or formed in his mind 
a correct idea of the social and 
political life of the South. For 
years before the outburst of the 
civil war, the most opprobrious 
epithet that a Southerner could 
apply to an opponent was that of 
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“Yankee.” One of the commonest 
causes of wonder among Southern- 
ers, when they came to England, 
was the ignorance of Englishmen, 
who thought all Americans were 
‘** Yankees,” and spoke of the ‘‘ Yan- 
kee flag,” or ‘‘Yankee manners,” 
unconscious that the epithet was 
repudiated by the whole South 
and the greater portion of the 
North, and accepted by none but 
New-Englanders. 

Next to climate, and the aris- 
tocratic influences of slavery, the 
trading sharpness of the North- 
ern people had a strongly repulsive 
effect upon the mind of the South, 
and greatly tended to strengthen 
the feeling which ultimately preci- 
pitated secession. The nullification 
of the tariff, insisted upon by South 
Carolina in the days of President 
Jackson, and which compelled the 
Executive to think twice before it 
forced the issue upon an unwilling 
people, was but one manifestation 
of the free-trade spirit which ani- 
mated the whole South. A high 
tariff upon foreign goods—not for 
purposes of revenue, but to en- 
courage Northern and Eastern ma- 
nufactures, and to build up what 
was called “an American system” 
—was not only hostile to the inte- 
rests of the growers of cotton, rice, 
sugar, and tobacco, who found their 
best customers in Europe, but to 
the beloved doctrine of State rights. 
The Southerners saw no advantage 
in paying a Yankee or a Pennsyl- 
vyanian twice as much for woollen 
or cotton cloths, for carpets, for 
porcelain, for glass, for tools, and 
for cutlery, as they could obtain 
those articles for in the regular 
course of trade with England or 
France; and still less when the 
** Yankee” —fortified by protection 
—charged the foreign price, plus 
the duty, for the very inferior, and 
often next to worthless, articles 
which he foisted upon the con- 
sumer, telling him all the while 
in Congress and through the press 
that it was patriotism, not trading 
interest, that rendered the tariff 
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necessary—and that it was the duty 
of every man who truly loved his 
native land to do his best to ren- 
der it as independent of the Old 
World for its manufactured goods 
as for its laws and system of govern- 
ment. The Southerners were not 
to be deceived. They not only 
saw, but felt, that they had nothing 
to gain, and everything to lose, 
by this ‘“ American system’’—a 
system not quite so American as 
it was Yankee, and very decidedly 
unjust and oppressive in its action 
upon every one, whether of the 
North or South, the East or West, 
who was not employed in manufac- 
tures. And though this American 
system recommended itself to the 
pockets of its supporters, it did not 
so thoroughly recommend itself to 
their consciences and their sense 
of wrong as not to inspire them 
with misgivings lest it should be at- 
tacked and overthrown. In order 
to avert the catastrophe, the clear- 
headed manufacturers of the north- 
ern and middle States entered into 
a compact with the leading poli- 
ticians of the South, the main 
condition of which was, that if the 
South would quietly submit to the 
Protective Tariff, the Northerners 
engaged in the manufacture of all 
*articles that, in the absence of a 
tariff, could be cheaply imported 
from Europe,. would use their poli- 
tical influence in support of negro 
slavery. The South agreed to the 
terms of the bargain. The Northern 
manufacturers either failed to keep 
faith, or were powerless against 
the propagandism of the pulpit: 
consequently the anti-slavery agi- 
tation suffered little if any dimi- 
nution from anything they were 
enabled to do for its restriction 
within purely sentimental limits. 
One of the greatest, perhaps 
the greatest, of American orators, 
the late Daniel Webster, whose 
words were as flashes of electric 
fire running through and stirring 
up the hearts of his countrymen, 
was the go-between of this great 
but immoral bargain. He had 
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all his life been an opponent of 
the slave-trade, which nobody in 
America wished to revive; and of 
slavery, which he desired, as all 
sensible men did, to abolish gra 
dually, and with compensation to 
the slave-owners. In 1837 he op- 
posed the annexation of Texas, 
“because,” to use his own words, 
“it would tend to prolong the du- 
ration and increase the extent of 
African slavery on this continent. 
I have long held this opinion, and 
I would not now suppress it for any 
consideration on earth. And _ be- 
cause it does increase the evils of 
slavery — because it will increase 
the number of slaves and prolong 
the duration of their bondage—be- 
cause it does all this, I oppose it 
without condition and without qua- 
lification: at this time, and at all 
tinies, now and for ever.” But the 
great orator was as needy and as un- 
principled as he was eloquent. He 
reconciled it to his conscience to 
support a Protective Tariff—for a 
fee from the manufacturing inter- 
est—although he was a free-trader 
in heart; and as part of the bar- 
gain that should reconcile the pro- 
slavery South to the Protection 


which it hated per se, but was. 


willing to accept as a compromise, 
he did not make any scruple, the fee 
being paid, to advocate the exten- 
sion of slavery into that very Texas 
where he had previously declared 
it should never come. On the 7th 
of March 1850 he made his famous 
speech in the Senate, in which he 
refused to exclude slavery by law 
from California and New Mexico, 
on the plea that it would “irritate 
the South.’’? He furthermore de- 
clared that Congress was bound to 
organise Texas into four slavehold- 
ing States, and that he, for his part, 
would allow all the territory of the 
Union lying south of 364 degrees 
of latitude to establish slavery 
within their limits. The sincere 
abolitionists in the North were 
scandalised at this bold avowal 
and brazen apostacy. They did 
not know or suspect the price that 
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had been paid to the apostate. The 
manufacturing interest, however, 
knew all about the man and all 
about the bargain, and when the 
occupants of the Puritan pulpits of 
New England were thundering their 
denunciations against the great 
senator, whose defection so tried 
their souls, his friends drew up an 
address of confidence, which was 
signed by 987 Bostonians (high- 
tariff men and protectionists), and 
forwarded to him at Washington. 
The memorialists declared ‘ that 
he had pointed out the path of 
duty, convinced the understanding, 
and touched the conscience of the 
nation;” and concluded by ex- 
pressing their entire concurrence in 
the sentiment of his speech, and 
their heartfelt thanks for the ines- 
timable aid it had afforded in the 
preservation of the Union. The 
protectionists, however, although 
they could bribe the greatest orator 
—and who, had he been honest, 
would have been the greatest 
statesman of America—could not 
silence the preachers, the lecturers, 
the strong-minded women, the 
philanthropists, and the Puritans. 
The intellect of the North accepted 
protection, but could not be brought 
to accept slavery. Mr. Webster’s 
pleadings were in vain; and the 
South, disgusted with the useless- 
ness of its alliance as well as with 
its allies, resolved to stand aloof 
from further parley, and have no 
more to do with ‘“‘ Yankee’’ advo- 
cates. 

Puritanism, which defeated all 
subsequent attempts to extend 
slavery into the territories of the 
Union, would not have been able 
to provoke a disruption if it had 
confined itself to the pulpit, or had 
discarded the notion that the union 
of the States rendered Massachu- 
setts or Connecticut responsible 
for the manners, the laws, or the 
institutions of Mississippi and the 
Carolinas. But when it avowed 
revolutionary principles, and estab- 
lished’ a propaganda, with ramifica- 
tions in every State, ¢o produce 
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political action and destroy the 
pre-existing order of things, Purit- 
anism threw down a guantlet which 
Conservatism was compelled to lift. 
Puritanism in the abstract—as con- 
fined to the pulpit and the house- 
hold—deserves to be spoken of 
with the respect due to all that is 
earnest and conscientious. It may 
be, and doubtless is, a very good 
thing to those who believe in it— 
and no harm to any one else, pro- 
vided always that its disciples keep 
their faith to themselves, and do 
not strive to enforce it by fire or 
sword, or physical or legal compul- 
sion, upon the consciences of those 
who hold different opinions. But 
this is not the character of Puritan- 
ism in America. It appears to be 
of its essence that it shall persecute. 
The Puritans love liberty for them- 
selves; but if any one out of their 
pale shall presume to set a different 
interpretation upon liberty, whether 
political, social, or religious, Puritan- 
ism is up in arms to coerce him “ for 
his soul's good.” When Puritan- 
ism troubled England in the days of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles, none 
was such a stickler for liberty as 
the Roundhead—the then repre- 
sentative of a class of men who, 
had they lived in Spain, would 
have been inquisitors, and con- 
demned heretics to the stake with- 
out compunction. Not even Pope 
Hildebrand himself was more of 
a pope, and more infallible in his 
own conceit, than the untitled 
popes who, in and out of the 
pulpits of New England, dealt 
damnation upon the heads of all 
who presumed they could go to 
heaven through some other wicket 
than that which Puritanism had 
set up and narrowed. When the 
Roundhead grasped the power 
which he had long desired, but 
could not earlier obtain, he was a 
tyrant of the strictest and most 
odious type. When the Puritan 
suffered for his religion in England, 
and resolved to shake off the dust 
of his natal earth from his defiled 
shoes, liberty to worship God after 
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his own fashion was his first de- 
mand, and the fundamental article 
of his creed. When he arrived in 
the New World, and founded colo- 
nies, of which he was the lord, 
with none to overmaster him, the 
inherent intolerance of his nature 
broke out; the persecuted became 
the persecutor, and the meek man 
of God the unrelenting enemy of 
every one’s faith but his own. He 
excommunicated Quakers, he burn- 
ed witches; he made it a sin to 
look happy or take rational pleas- 
ure on the Sunday, which he in- 
sisted, with the Jews, on calling 
the Sabbath. He enacted the fa- 
mous “ Blue Laws” of Connecticut, 
and vied in the rigidity of his out- 
ward religion with the famous Ca- 
meronian, recorded in song, who 
solemnly put his cat to death 


“ For killing of the Lord’s own mouse 
Upon the Sabbath day.” 


Of the fourteen offences punish- 
able with death by the Puritan 
“Blue Laws” of Connecticut, in 
addition to murder and such other 
offences as were liable to the same 
doom in civilised Europe, the fol- 
lowing, derived from the Mosaic 
law, deserve record, as showing the 
utter intolerance of the Puritan 
mind :—“ First, If any man, after 
legal conviction, shall have or wor- 
ship any other god but the Lord 
God, he shall be put to death. Se- 
cond, If any person shall blaspheme 
the name of god the Father, Son, 
or Holy Ghost, with direct, express, 
or presumptuous blasphemy, or 
shall curse in the like manner, he 
shall be put todeath. Third, If any 
person committeth adultery with a 
married or espoused wife, the adul- 
terer and adutteress shall be put to 
death. Fourth, If any child or child- 
ren, above sixteen years old, and of 
sufficient understanding, shall curse 
or smite their natural father, or 
mother, he or they shall be put to 
death. Fifth, If any man have a 
stubborn and rebellious son, of 
sufficient years and understanding 
—namely, sixteen years of age— 
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who will not obey the voice of 
his father or his mother, and that, 
when they have chastened him, will 
not hearken unto them, then may 
his father and mother lay hold of 
him, and bring him to the magis- 
trates assembled in court, and tes- 
tify that their son is stubborn and 
rebellious, and will not obey their 
voice and chastisement, but lives 
in sundry notorious crimes, such a 
son shall be put to death.” The 
other States of New England did not 
all go so far in their Draconic Pu- 
ritanism as Connecticut; but they 
approached her very nearly, and 
enacted sundry laws of a nature 
which were never imitated by the 
Southern States of the Union. 
The slave-trade was not one of 
the offences at which the piety 
of New England was originally 
shocked; and these zealous pio- 
neers of American liberty, who 
left England in the Mayflower, 
exterminated Red Indians, sold or 
bought slaves, and put adulterers 
to death with equal readiness. But 
this en passant. The object of this 
paper is not to depict the religious 
or moral, but the political character 
of the Puritans of America, and to 
show how their political action 
broke up for a time, if not for all 
time (which remains to be proved), 
the great American Republic, as it 
previously for a time, and happily 
not for all time, broke up the Eng- 
lish monarchy. The “holier than 
thou” assumption, which lies at the 
bottom of their intolerance, may 
amuse the laughing or grieve the 
weeping philosopher, but is of no 
social or political moment when 
confined within the family, the place 
of worship, or even the public 
meeting; but when it wields politi- 
cal power, and makes laws beyond 
its own sphere, and enforces, or en- 
deavours to enforce, those laws by 
the strong right hand of authority, 
its assumption becomes too great 
for endurance; and not only the 
instinct, but the reason of mankind 
revolts against it. The great poli- 
tical errors: of American Puritanism 
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1866.] The Principles and Issues 
were — interference with matters 
beyond its scope, a perversion of 
the intent and meaning of the 
Union, and a course of political 
action on every subject inconsistent 
with republicanism, and certain, if 
carried out to victory, to replace 
the Republic by an imperial, or, 
worse still, by a theocratic despot- 
ism. That the Puritans should be 
the rulers of a continent in which 
every child should be taught to 
read the Bible with a Puritan in- 
terpretation; in which no man or 
woman should be allowed to absent 
him or her self from the conven- 
ticle on the “Sabbath”? day, ex- 
cept in case of sickness, physical 
inability, or overpowering neces- 
sity; in which there should be no 
difference of social position or po- 
litical right on account of the 
colour of the epidermis; in which, 
moreover, no one, young or old, 
should be allowed to drink fermented 
liquors, except under medical pre- 
scription, duly proved,—were but 
afew of the articles of the Puritan 
faith, as developed in America. 
Imagining erroneously that all 
which such a State as Connecticut 
or Maine could do within its own 
boundaries, if it had a majority of 
the people to support it, the Con- 
gress of the United States could do 
for the whole Union, Puritanism 
for many years devoted its ex- 
traneous energies to two of these 
favourite topics—the abolition of 
slavery, and the abolition of intem- 
perance, throughout the whole of 
the United States. It agitated 
these questions systematically and 
pertinaciously, in and out of season, 
through evil and good repute. The 
much-drinking people of the North- 
ern and Southern States resisted 
this usurpation of authority, and 
the attempt to make them temperate 
by Act of Congress ; while the slave- 
holding people of the South met the 
proposal to abolish slavery, with- 
out their consent, by an opposition 
which the Puritans thought exceed- 
ingly wicked, but which everybody 
else thought exceedingly natural. 
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“Be as righteous as you please,” 
said the South to the Northern 
abolitionists, “but let us alone. If 
slavery be a wrong, or a crime— 
which you assert, but which we 
deny—you at least are not respon- 
sible for its existence. You admit 
that you have no right to meddle 
with it in Cuba; we assert that you 
have as little right to meddle with - 
it in South Carolina. You cannot 
touch it in Brazil; neither can you 
touch it in Louisiana, except by 
breaking the Federal compact, and 
declaring war against the constitu- 
tion which you have sworn to de- 
fend.” The bulk of the people 
used the same arguments, but with 
less bitterness, against Puritan tee- 
totalism and the Maine Liquor Law: 
“Let Maine drink of the wells 
and pumps, and refresh itself only 
with tea and ginger -beer, if the 
people of Maine are so disposed. 
They are free to drink out of the 
ditches if they like; and we are free 
to drink more agreeable potions, if 
we prefer them. There is a set of 
so-called philosophers who object to 
beefsteaks and mutton-chops, and 
all other animal food. Let them eat 
potatoes if they please, and vary the 
diet with cabbages and carrots; but 
shall we not slay our- ox and eat 
him in a free country?” The Puri- 
tans did not see the force of these 
arguments. They believed it to be 
their ‘‘mission” to enforce their 
doctrine, even at the cost of poli- 
tical revolution if need were; and 
though ultimately laughed out of 
their notion, even among their own 
people, as regarded compulsory 
abstinence from the “wine that 
gladdeneth the heart,” and the 
beer that is food to the labourer, 
they remained staunch to the sla- 
very question, and were, to the 
extent of their means and oppor- 
tunities, as ruthless in enforcing 
their idea as the early Mohammedan 
sultans in cramming the Koran down 
the throats of unbelievers at the 
point of the sword. Before their 
attempts at coercion had begun to 
be alarming by their magnitude, 
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and offensive by their iteration, the 
South had its misgivings that sla- 
very was, to say the least of it, 
a mistake—that it did not pay— 
that it was a wasteful form of la- 
bour—that it might be good for 
the negro, but was incontrovertibly 
bad for the white man—and that 
measures ought to be taken, and 
would in due time be taken, for its 
gradual abolition. Many eminent 
Southern statesmen were of this 
opinion, and, had the great funda- 
mental doctrine of State rights 
been respected in the matter, were 
prepared to debate the question, 
not only as politicians and men of 
business, but as philanthropists and 
Christians. But the threats of the 
ultra-abolitionists exasperated and 
disgusted them. Like Falstaff, who 
objected to being reasonable on 
compulsion, they objected to con- 
form to the social and _ political 
economy of Puritanism on compul- 
sion, and under the goad of con- 
stant aggression, not unattended, 
in their minds, with the immin- 
ent peril of a servile insurrection 
on their plantations, they ceased 
to palliate and find excuses for 
slavery, and began to speak of it 
as something better than a neces- 
sary evil—as a positive good in it- 
self, and as a Divine institution 
sanctioned by the Old Testament, 
and not forbidden by the New. 
It has often been asserted, and is 
in all probability true, that if it 
had not been for the aggressive- 
ness of Puritanism on this irrit- 
ating subject, the border States 
of Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and even North Caro- 
lina, would long before the elec- 
tion of Mr. Lincoln have abolished 
slavery, or sent their slaves south- 
wards, as Massachusetts, New 
York, and New Jersey had long 
previously done. But neither men 
nor States are to be. bullied into 
doing the right thing. If a gentle- 
man, quietly sitting at his own din- 
ner-table, drinking his pint of 
Chateau Margaux or Laffitte, were 
to have his door broken in by a 
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violent member of the Temperance 
Society, the bottle dashed from the 
table, the wine spilled, and him- 
self lectured and reprimanded for 
the enormous crime he was commit- 
ting, it is very likely that the in- 
judicious apostle of temperance 
would get his’ head punched for 
his insolence, and that the wine- 
drinker would call for another 
bottle after he had ejected the 
philanthropist. So it was on the 
slavery question. The slaveholder 
was incensed, not convinced, by 
humanitarian interference, and 
clung all the more vehemently to 
his ‘‘ peculiar institution,” because 
of the undoubted illegality and 
unconstitutionality of the warfare 
made against him on its account. 
For a while the slaveholders seem- 
ed to have the best of the battle. 
A large portion of the non-slave- 
holding North took the Southern 
side—not, like Mr. Webster, for a 
fee, but because they did not de- 
sire the disruption of the Union, 
and because they thought it was 
not a case in which the Federa. 
Government could interfere. It 
was then that abolitionism and 
secession were all but synonymous 
terms; that the abolitionists pro- 
claimed the conflict between North 
and South to be “irrepressible ;” 
and that sincere opponents of 
slavery preferred to break up the 
Union rather than share the guilt 
of countenancing what they consi- 
dered a wrong and a crime against 
humanity. They did not want to 
fight. Their idea was that they 
were the weaker party, and as such 
they preferred to separate peace- 
ably, and set up a new Republic on 
the Federal principle. ‘‘ When the 
disruption comes,” said Mr. Seward 
to the writer less than three years 
before it did come, *“‘we shall set 
the Old World a glorious example. 
We shall show it the superiority 
of our Republican system over the 
effete monarchical governments of 
Europe. We shall do what they 
would never dream of doing—we 
shall separate without bloodshed.” 
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The amiable and well-meaning Se- 
cretary neither knew himself nor 
pis countrymen when he spoke. 
Nevertheless he but spoke the 
general sentiment. The tiger was 
in its infancy at that time—had 
not tasted hlood—and did not 
know how it should come to relish 
the drink from which, in those in- 
nocent days, it would have turned 
its unpolluted lips in disgust. 

To tell the sad story of the war, 
or even to epitomise its leading 
events, is not the object of this 
paper. It may suffice for the pur- 
poses of the argument to state that 
the South — confident in the cor- 
rectness of its own interpretation 
of the Constitution, and in the be- 
lief that the North, preferring se- 
cession to perpetual union with 
slaveholders, would not attempt co- 
ercion—resolved, after earnest and 
mature deliberation, to withdraw 
from the Union. What a fearful 
mistake it made in the calculation, 
forms the basis of the most tragic 
history of our time! The South 
did not know the North. The 
North neither knew the South nor 
itself. It cared nothing for the 
Puritans, unless to scorn them; it 
cared nothing for the negroes, un- 
less to dislike them; it cared 
nothing for the Abolitionists, un- 
less to wish they would hold their 
tongues and stay their pens, or 
transport themselves en masse to 
Exeter Hall, never to return to 
America. The secession which it 
had sometimes threatened to effect 
against the South, was no sooner 
effected by the South against the 
North than the North became 
alarmed lest the West should imi- 
tate the example —lest California 
and Oregon, and the States beyond 
the Rocky Mountains, should throw 
off their allegiance to the Federal 
Government, and form themselves 
into the ‘“‘ Republic of the Pacific ;” 
and lest ‘* New” England—trouble- 
some and cantankerous, and hated 
by all the other States of the Union— 
should, in view of the approach- 
ing danger, throw herself into the 
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arms of “Old” England, and join 
her fortunes with those of Canada. 
The Northern people did not like 
the prospect; the more earnestly 
they looked at it, the more hideous 
it appeared. The dream of univer- 
sal dominion—as dear to democ- 
racies as it has often been to kings 
and emperors—was not to be aban- 
doned without a struggle; and the 
North, sorely miscalculating the 
means, the effort, and the time re- 
quired, resolved to fight. With 
what varying fortunes, with what 
tenacity of purpose, with what fits 
of occasional despondency, and 
with what ultimate success it strove 
and conquered, was for four long 
years, as it still is, the world’s 
wonder. By dint of obstinate en- 
durance — by dint of illimitable 
paper dollars and credit—by dint 
of foreign soldiers from Ireland 
and Germany, who swarmed into 
the country, allured by bounties 
on enlistment varying from £100 
to £200 sterling per head—by dint 
of sacrificing general after general, 
however brave and able, who could 
not gain a victory—by dint of a 
blockade of the seaboard, produc- 
ing in due time a famine, or some- 
thing very like it, through the most 
fertile portions of the South; and 
last, but by no means least, by dint 
of the cowardice or incapacity of 
the British Government, that re- 
fused to unite with that of France 
in acknowledging the independence 
of the South—the Northern people 
conquered their Southern brethren, 
and, as they hope and think, re- 
stored the Union. The restoration, 
as yet, is one in name only, and not 
in fact. The Northern armies made 
a desolation, and Northern states- 
men called it peace. The North 
reduced the South to the condition 
of a conquered dependency, and 
announced to the world that the 
United States were once again an 
indivisible and adhesive unity—the 
first Power on the earth, able and 
willing to take advantage of any 
European complication that might 
arise—to punish her only rival, 
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and the only power she hates, 
her mother Great Britain, for the 
crime of want of sympathy in their 
cause, and for a neutrality which 
the reinvigorated States declared 
to be one-sided, and wholly of ad- 
vantage to the subjugated South. 
The great words, the brave words, 
the insolent words, have not, how- 
ever, produced the effect antici- 
pated. The union of North and 
South is seen by all Europe to 
be that of a living man with a 
corpse; or, if that simile be too 
strong, seeing that the South still 
lives, though not politically, it is 
the union of a strong man with a 
wife who hates him—with one 
whom he has scourged, beaten, spat 
upon, bruised, maimed, and insult- 
ed by words more venomous than 
deeds ; of a victor with a victim 
who feels that the victory has but 
added gall to a pre-existing bitter- 
ness, and converted what was pre- 
viously no more than jealous dis- 
like into inappeasable and undying 
hate. 

Had Mr Lincoln lived to turn to 
account the triumph for which he 
had so steadily, though not always 
very hopefully, laboured, it is pro- 
bable that his merciful nature, 
aided by his immense popularity, 
would have enabled him, with less 
difficulty than attends the course 
of his successor, to heal the wounds 
of the war, and to put the humili- 
ated South into a better temper. It 
is, however, just as probable that his 
yielding disposition, his ‘“ dough- 
facedness,” as the Americans some- 
times call it, would have made him 
a readier instrument in the hands 
of the centralisers and enemies of 
State rights than Mr Johnson has 
proved. On this subject, however, 
it is needless to speculate. The 
reins of government are in a 
stronger hand than those of Mr 
Lincoln ; and a struggle has arisen 
between the Executive and the 
rump of a Congress that sits in 
Washington, which opens up all 
the questions that led to the war 
—with the sole exception of slavery 
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—and involves many others of the 
highest moment to the peace, if 
not to the existence, of the Union. 
Slavery is gone, and a stringent 
poor-law, not based upon colour, 
must sooner or later come to the 
prevention of able-bodied pauper- 
ism, or to its management, if the 
negroes will not work except on 
compulsion. But the question that 
above all others will try the Ameri- 
cans, and the fair-weather and 
but imperfectly-understood Consti- 
tution of the Washington era, still 
remains, dark, menacing, and omin- 
ous of evil. That question is State 
Rights, which overshadows for the 
moment the almost equally-threat- 
ening questions of the repudiation 
of the War Debt and the Aboli- 
tion of the Protective Tariff. If 
State Rights be ultimately abol- 
ished, as Mr Charles Sumner, Mr 
Thaddeus Stevens, and all the op- 
ponents of President Johnson’s cou- 
rageous and statesmanlike policy 
desire—if a central government be 
established, ruling from Washing- 
ton such counties and provinces 
as the existing States must become 
under this new system—the task of 
Government will be so herculean, 
and so inimical to the democratic 
liberty which the Americans have 
hitherto enjoyed, that no possible 
end of it can come but a military 
despotism. Daniel Webster, whose 
words have had more weight with 
Americans than those of any other 
man since Washington, though a 
life-long enemy of disunion and 
secession, was an equally strenuous 
opponent of Federalism, or central- 
isation. In a very excellent speech, 
delivered in 1835, on the occasion 
of the presentation of a testimonial 
from the citizens of Boston, voted 
to him as “The Defender of the 
Constitution of the United States,” 
the great orator warned his country- 
men of the mighty risks they ran 
if they submitted to any invasion 
of the reserved rights of the States. 

“Our dangers,” he said, “are not 
from without. We have nothing to 
fear from foreign powers, except those 
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interruptions of the occupations of life 
which all wars occasion. The dangers 
to our system, as asystem, do not spring 
from that quarter. On the contrary, 
the pressure of foreign hostility would 
be most likely to unite us, and to 
strengthen our union by an augmented 
sense of its utility and necessity. But 
our dangers are from within. 1 do not 
now speak of those dangers which have 
in all ages beset republican governments 
—such as luxury among the rich, the 
corruption of public officers, and the 
general degradation of public morals. 
I speak only of those peculiar dangers 
to which the structure of our Govern- 
ment particularly exposes it, in addi- 
tion to all other ordinary dangers. 
These arise among ourselves — they 
spring up at home; and the evil which 
they threaten is no less than disunion, 
or the overthrow of the whole system. 
Local feelings and local parties, a no- 
tion sometimes sedulously cultivated of 
opposite interests in different portions 
of the Union, evil prophecies respecting 
its duration, cool calculations upon the 
benefits of separation, a narrow feeling 
that cannot embrace all the States as 
one country, an unsocial, anti-national, 
and half-belligerent spirit which some- 
times betrays itself,—all these undoubt- 
edly are causes which affect more or less 
our prospect of holding together. All 
these are unpropitious influences, The 
Constitution, again, is founded on com- 
promise, and the most perfect and abso- 
lute good faith in regard to every stipu- 
lation of this kind contained in it is in- 
dispensable to its preservation. Every 
attempt to accomplish even the best 
purpose, every attempt to grasp that 
which is regarded as an immediate good, 
in violation of these stipulations, is full 
of danger to the whole Constitution. I 
need not say, also, that possible collision 
between the general and State Govern- 
ments always has been, is, and ever must 
be, a source of danger to be strictly watched 
by wise men, I desire not to stand be- 
fore the country as a man of no opinions, 
or of such a mixture of opposite opinions 
that the result has no character at all. 
On the contrary, I am desirous of stand- 
Ing as one who is bound to his own 
consistency by the frankest avowal of 
his sentiments on all important and 
interesting subjects. I am not partly 
for the Constitution and partly against 
it; I am wholly for it, for it altogether 
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—for it as it is, and for the exercise, 
when occasion requires, of all its just 
powers as they have heretofore been 
exercised by, Washington, and the great 
men who have followed him in its ad- 
ministration. I disdain altogether the 
character of an uncommitted man. I 
am committed, fully committed—com- 
mitted to the full extent of all that I 
am and all that I hope, to the Consti- 
tution of the country, to its love and 
reverence, to its defence and mainte- 
nance, to its warm commendation to 
every American heart, and to its vindi- 
cation and just praise before all man- 
kind. And I am committed against 
everything which in my judgment may 
weaken, endanger, or destroy it. I am 
committed against the encouragement 
of local parties and local feelings ; I am 
committed against all fostering of anti- 
national spirit. I am committed against 
the slightest infringement of the original 
compromise on which the Constitution 
was founded. I am committed against 
any and every derangement of the 
powers of the several departments of 
the Government, against any derogation 
from the constitutional authority of 
Congress, and especially against all ex- 
tension of executive power; and I am 
committed against any attempt to rule 
the free people of this country by the 
power and patronage of the Government 
itself. I am committed, fully and en- 
tirely committed, against making the 
Government the people’s master.” 


These are not the opinions of the 
Congress—if Congress it legally be 
—which is now sitting at Washing- 
ton. That Oongress, or fragment 
of a Congress, laughs the doctrine 
of State Rights toscorn ; treats one- 
third of the American people as 
conquered aliens having no. political 
status, and no right to property or 
life but such as it may generously 
and contemptuously allow ; uses the 
Constitution as ignominiously as if it 
were waste paper, and threatens the 
chief magistrate with impeachment 
if he refuse to lend his office and 
authority to the despotism which 
it has inaugurated. Mr. Johnson, 
however, is as clear in his notions of 
the right, as he is brave in acting up- 
on them. As yet, he has exercised 
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no other than his constitutional right 
of veto against measures which his 
judgment disapproves — measures 
which not only falsify the spirit, 
but violate the letter, of the Consti- 
tution—render disunion as much 
a fact as if the Southern armies 
were still in the field, and perpet- 
uate and intensify every original 
cause of strife between the various 
sections of the unwieldly and inco- 
hesive commonwealth. It remains 
to be seen whether, in American 
phrase, “he has backbone” to 
fight the fight against a Congress 
which he cannot get rid of except 
by a coup d'état, to which he is not 
likely to resort, and which his foes 
would only be too happy if he would 
attempt. At this stage of the con- 
flict, with the Congress and the 
fanatics, philosophers, revolution- 
ists, and centralisers of the North 
and East on one side, Mr. Johnson, 
the South, and the Conservatives 
of the North and West upon. the 
other, it is as impossible as it would 
be idle to predict which way the 
battle will turn. If Mr. Johnson 
carries the day, supported by the 
people at the November elections, 
the Union is practicable, and the 
United States may become what 
the great majority of the English 
people and all the true friends 
of humanity desire them to be— 
happy, respectable, prosperous, and 
unaggressive. But if Congress, 
under the leadership of Stevens 
and Sumner, snatch the victory, the 
Union is gone, and something else 
takes its place—perhaps a_ strong 
nation, a terror to the world, but 
most certainly a despotism, let it 
assume what name it will, or hide 
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its naked hideousness under what- 
ever gorgeous trappings of power 
and splendour may be tothe taste 
or the fancy of the deceived people, 
who, in spite of warning, and of the 
principles which urged their fore- 
fathers to revolt successfully against 
Great Britain, allowed it to be es- 
tablished over them, to pamper their 
pride and conceit, and deprive them 
of the liberty which they will have 
shown themselves unable to appreci- 
ate. 

The approaching trial of Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis will test the valid- 
ity of State Rights in a manner 
worthy of the immense importance 
of the principle. A great defend- 
ant and a great cause will compel a 
great verdict. The Southern theory, 
and it used to be the Northern 
theory until the European element 
became predominant in the Puri- 
tanic and despotic section of the 
Union, is, that the jirst allegiance of 
acitizen is due to his own State. 
When the State of Mississippi re- 
ceded from the Union by the legi- 
timate action of its Legislature, Mr. 
Davis would have been a traitor to 
Mississippi if he had refused his 
adhesion. Upon that issue his trial 
will depend. It will be a great 
cause in America and throughout 
the world; but greatest in America, 
because the verdict will help to de- 
termine the question that lies at the 
root of American liberty. If the 
first allegiance is due to the Federal 
power in cases not external to the 
Union, American democracy is as 
dead as American slavery, and the 
future Dictator has but to sharpen his 
sword, and bide his time for his inev- 
itable triumph. 
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SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE, 


PART XIV. 


CHAPTER LII,—HOW TO MEET A SCANDAL. 


Wnen the Government of the 
day had found that all their efforts 
to induce the Chief Baron to retire 
from the bench were failures— 
when they saw him firmly decided 
to accept nothing less than that 
price which they would not pay— 
with a littleness which, it is but 
fair to own, took its origin from 
Mr. Cholmondely Balfour, they 
determined to pass upon him a 
slight which he could not but feel 
most painfully. 

It happened in this wise. At 
the time I speak of Ireland was 
suffering from one of those spas- 
modic attacks of rebellion which 
every now end then occur through 
the chronic disaffection of the 
country, just as certain eruptions 
are thrown out over the body to 
relieve, as is supposed, some fever- 
ish tendencies of the system. 

Now, although the native thinks 
no more of these passing troubles 
than would an old Indian of an 
attack of the “prickly heat,” to 
the English mind they always sug- 
gest danger, tend to increase the 
military force of the kingdom, and 
bring on in Parliament one of 
those Irish debates—a _ political 
sham-fight — where, though there 
is a good deal of smoke, bustle, 
and confusion, nobody is hurt, nor, 
if the truth be told, is any one the 
better when it is over. 

Thrgugh such a paroxysm was Ire- 
land now passing. It matters little 
to our purpose to give it a specific 
name, for the Whiteboy or the 
Rockite, the Terry-Alt, the Ribbon- 
man, or the Fenian are the same; 
there being only one character in 
this dreary drama, however acute 
Viceroys and energetic Secretaries 
may affect to think they are “ assist- 
ing” at the representation of a per- 


fectly new piece, with new scenery, 
dresses, and decorations. 

In ordinary disturbances in Ire- 
land, whenever they rose above the 
dignity of local mischief, the assist- 
ance and sympathy of France was 
always used asa sort of menace to 
England. It was a threat very 
certain to irritate, if it did no 
more. As, however, by course of 
time, we grew to form closer rela- 
tions with France—to believe, or 
affect to believe—I am not very 
sure which—that we had outlived 
old grudges, and had become rather 
ashamed of old rivalries, France 
could not be employed as the bug- 
bear it had once been. Fortunately 
for Irish rebellion, America was 
quite prepared to take the vacant 
post, and with this immense addi- 
tional gain, that the use of our own 
language enabled our disaffected in 
the States to revile us with a 
freedom and a vigour which, if 
there be that benefit which is said 
to exist in “seeing ourselves as 
others see us,” ought unquestion- 
ably to redound to our future 
good, 

The present movement had gone 
so far as to fill the public mind 
with terror, and our jails with -sus- 
pected traitors. To try these men, 
a special commission had been 
named by the Government, from 
which, contrary to custom, the 
Chief Baron had been omitted. 
Nor was this all. The various 
newspapers supposed to be organs, 
or at least advocates, of the Minis- 
try, kept up a continuous stream 
of comment on the grave injury to 
a country, ata crisis like that then 
present, to have one of its chief 
judicial seats occupied by one 
whose age and infirmities totally 
disabled him from rendering those 
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services which the crown and the 
nation alike had a right to expect 
from him. 

Stories, for the most part untrue, 
of the Chief Baron’s mistakes on the 
bench appeared daily. Imaginary 
suitors, angry solicitors, and such- 
like—the Bar was too dignified to 
join in the cry—wrote letters aver- 
ring this, that, or the other cruel 
wrong inflicted upon them through 
the “senile incapacity of this ob- 
structive and vain old man.” 

Never was there a less adroit 
tactic. Every insult they hurled at 
him only suggested a fresh resolve 
to hold his ground. To attack such 
a@ man was to evoke every spark of 
vigorous resistance in his nature, 
to stimulate energies which nothing 
short of outrage could awaken, and 
to call into activity powers which, 
in the ordinary course of events, 
would have fallen into decline 


and decay. As he expressed it, 
“In trying to extinguish the lamp 
they have only trimmed the wick.” 
When, through Sewell’s pernicious 


counsels, the old Judge determined 
to convince the world of his judi- 
cial fitness by coming out a young 
man, dressed in the latest fashion, 
and affecting in his gait and man- 
ner the last fopperies of the day, all 
the reserve which respect for his 
great abilities had imposed was 
thrown aside, and the papers now 
assailed him with a ridicule that 
was downright indecent. The 
print-shops, too, took up the theme, 
and the windows were filled with 
caricatures of every imaginable 
degree of absurdity. 

There was one man to whom 
these offensive attacks gave pain 
only inferior to what they inflicted 
on the Chief himself—this was 
“ Billy Haire.” To have lived to 
see the great object of all his 
homage thus treated by an ungrate- 
ful country seemed to him the 
direst of all calamities. Over and 
over did he ponder with himself 
whether such depravity of public 
feeling portended the coming de- 
cline of the nation, and whether 
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such gross forgetfulness of great 
services was not to be taken as a 
sign of approaching dissolution. 

It was true that since the 
Sewells had taken up their resi- 
dence at the Priory he had seen but 
little of his distinguished friend. 
All the habits, the hours, and the 
associations of the house had been 
changed. The old butler, who used 
to receive Haire when he arrived on 
terms of humble friendship, telling 
him in confidence, before he went 
in, the temper in which he should 
find the Judge, what crosses or wor- 
ries had recently befallen him, and 
what themes it might be discreet 
to avoid—he was pensioned off, and 
in his place a smart Englishman, 
Mr. Cheetor, now figured—a gen- 
tleman whose very accent, not to 
speak of his dress, would have 
awed poor Haire into downright 
subjection. The large back hall, 
through which you passed into the 
garden—a favourite stroll of Haire’s 
in olden times—was now a billiard- 
room, and generally filled with fine 
ladies and gentlemen engaged in 
playing; the very sight of a lady 
with a billiard-cue, and not impos- 
sibly a cigarette, being shocks to 
the old man’s notions only short of 
seeing the fair delinquent led off to 
the watchhouse. The drowsy quiet- 
ude of the place, so grateful after 
the crush and tumult of a city, was 
gone; and there was the clang of 
a pianoforte, the rattle of the bil- 
liard-balls, the loud talk and loud 
laughter of morning visitors, in its 
stead. The quaint, old, grey liver- 
ies were changed for coats of bril- 
liant claret-colour. Even to the 
time-honoured glass of brandy-and- 
water which welcomed Haire as he 
walked out from town there was 
revolution; and the measure of the 
old man’s discomfiture was com- 
plete as the silvery-tongued butler 
offered him his choice of hock and 
seltzer or claret-cup ! 

“Does the Chief like all this? 
is it possible that at his age these 
changes can please him?” muttered 
Haire, as he sauntered one day 
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homeward, sad and dispirited; and 
it would not have been easy to re- 
solve the question. 

There was so much that flattered 
the old Judge’s vanity—so much 
that addressed itself to that con- 
sciousness that his years were no 
barrier to his sentiments, that into 
all that went on in life, whatever of 
new that men introduced into their 
ways or habits, he was just as 
capable of entering as the youngest 
amongst them; and this avidity to 
be behind in nothing showed itself 
in the way he would read the 
sporting papers, and make himself 
up in the odds at Newmarket and 
the last news of the Cambridge 
Eleven. It is true never was there 
amore ready-money payment than 
the admiration he reaped from all 
this; and enthusiastic cornets went 
so far as to lament how the genius 
that might have done great things 
at Doncaster had been btried in 
a Court of Exchequer. “I wish 
he’d tell us who'll win the Riggles- 
worth”—“‘ I'd give a fifty to know 
what he thinks of Polly Perkins 
for the cup,” were the dropping 
utterances of miustachioed youths 
who would have turned away in- 
attentive on any mention of his tri- 
umphs in the Senate or at the Bar. 

“T declare, mother,” said Sewell, 
in one of those morning calls at 
Merrion Square in which he kept 
her alive to the events of the 
Priory—“I declare, mother, if we 
could get you out of the way, I 
think he’d marry again. He’s un- 
commonly tender towards one of 
those Lascelles girls, nieces of the 
Viceroy, and I am certain he would 
propose for her.” 

“Tm sure I’m 


sorry I 
should be an obstacle to him, espe- 


very 


cially as it prevents him from 
crowning the whole folly of his 
life.” 

“She’s a great horsewoman, and 
he has given me a commission 
to get him a saddle-horse to ride with 
her.” 

“ Which of course you will not.” 

“Which of course I will, though. 
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I’m going about it now. He has 
been very intractable about stable 
matters hitherto; the utmost we 
could do was to exchange the old 
long-tailed coach-horses, and get 
rid of that vile old chariot; but if 
we get him once launched into 
riding hacks, we’ll have something to 
mount us.” 

“And when his granddaughter 
returns, will not all go back to the 
former state?” 

“First of all, she’s not coming. 
There’s a split in that quarter,* and 
in all likelihood an irremediable 
one.” 

“Tow so? What has she done?” 

“She has fallen in love with a 
young fellow as poor as _ herself; 
and her brother Tom has written 
to the Chief to know if he sees 
any reason why they should not 
marry. The very idea of an act of 
such insubordination as falling in 
love of course outraged him. He 
took my wife into his counsels be- 
sides, and she, it would appear, 
gave a most unfavourable charac- 
ter of the suitor,—said he was a 
gambler—and we all know what a 
hopeless thing that is!—that his 
family had thrown him off; that 
he had gone through the whole of 
his patrimony, and was, in short, 
just as bad ‘a lot’ as could well be 
found.” 

“She was quite right to say so,” 
burst in Lady Lendrick. “I really 
do not see how she could have done 
otherwise.” 

‘Perhaps not; the only possible 
objection was, that there was no 
truth in it all.” 

“ Not true!” 

“Not a word of it, except what 
relates to his quarrel with his fam- 
ily. As for the rest, he is pretty 
much like other fellows of his age 
and time of life. He has done the 
sort of things they all do, and hith- 
erto has come fairly enough out of 
them.” 

“But what motive could she have 
had for blackening him?” 

“* Ask her, mother,” said he, with 
a grin of devilish spitefulness— 
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‘just ask her; and even if she 
won't tell you, your woman’s wit 
will find out the reason without her 
aid.” 

“T declare, Dudley, you are too 
bad—too bad,” said she, coloring with 
anger as she spoke. 

“T should say,—Too good—too 
good by half, mother; at least, if 
endurance be any virtue. The 
world is beautifully generous to- 
wards us husbands. We are either 
monsters of cruelty, or we come into 
that category the French call ‘com- 
plaisant.’ I can’t say I have any fan- 
cy for either class; but if I am driv- 
en to a choice, I accept the part 
which meets the natural easiness of 
my disposition, the general kindliness 
of my character.” 

For an instant Lady Lendrick’s 
eyes flashed with a fiery indigna- 
tion, and she seemed about to re- 
ply with anger; but with an effort 
she controlled her passion, and took 
a turn or two in the room without 
speaking. At last, having recovered 
her calm, she said, “Isthe marriage 


project then broken off?” 
“So far as the Chief is concerned, 


it is. He has written a furious 
letter to his granddaughter—dwelt 
forcibly on the ingratitude of her 
conduct. There is nothing old 
people so constantly refer to ingrat- 
itude as young folks falling in love. 
It is strange what a close tie would 
seem to connect this sin of ingrati- 
tude with the tender passion. He 
has reminded her of all the good 
precepts and wise examples that 
were placed before her at the 
Priory, and how shamefully she 
would seem to have forgotten them. 
He asks her, Did you ever see him 
fallin love? Did she ever see any 
weakness of this kind in Mrs. Bren- 
nan, the housekeeper, or Joe, the 
gardener ?” 

“ What stuff and nonsense!” said 
Lady Lendrick, turning angrily away 
from him. ‘Sir William is not an 
angel, butas certainly he is not a 
fool.” 

“There I differ from you alto- 
gether. He may be the craftiest 
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lawyer, the wisest judge, the neat- 
est scholar, and the best talker of 
his day—these are all claims I can- 
not adjudicate on—they are far and 
away above me. But I do pretend 
to know something about life and 
the world we live in, and I tell you 
that your all-accomplished Chief 
Baron is, in whatever relates to 
these, as consummate an ass as ever 
I met with. It is not that he is 
sometimes wrong. It is that he is 
never right.” 

“Tcan imagine he is not very 
clever at billiards, and it is possible 
that there may be persons more 
conversant than he with the odds 
at Tattersall’s,” said she, with a 
sneer. 

“Not bad things to know some- 
thing about, either of them,” said 
he, quietly; ‘* but not exactly what 
I was alluding to. It is, however, 
somewhat amusing, mother, too see 
you come out as his defender. I 
assure you, honestly, when I coun- 
selled him on that new wig, and 
advised him to the choice of that 
dark velvet paletot, I never con- 
templated his making a conquest of 
you.” 

“He has done some _ unwise 
things in life,’ said she, with a 
fierce energy; “but I do not know 
if he has ever done so foolish a one 
as inviting you to come and live un- 
der his roof.” 

“No, mother; the mistake was 
his not having done it earlier—done 
it when he might have fallen in 
more readily with the wise changes 
I have introduced into his house- 
hold, and when—most important 
element—he had a better balance 
at his banker’s. You can’t imagine 
what sums of money he has gone 
through.” 

“*T know nothing—I do not desire 
toknow anything—of Sir William’s 
money matters.” 

Not heeding in the slightest de- 
gree the tone of reproof she spoke 
in, he went on, in the train of his 
own thoughts—“ Yes! It would 
have made a considerable differ- 
ence to each of us had we met 
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somewhat earlier. Jt was the sort 
of backing I always wanted in 
life.” 

“There was something else that 
you needed far more,” said she, with 
a sarcastic sternness. 

*T know what you mean, mother 
—I know what it is. Your polite- 
ness will not permit you to mention 
it. You would hint that I might not 
have been the worse of a little hon- 
esty—isn’t that it? I was certain 
of it. Well, do you know, mother, 
there’s nothing in it—positively no- 
thing. I’ve met fellows who have 
tried it—clever fellows too, some of 
them—and they have universally 
admitted it was as great a sham as 
the other thing. As St. John said, 
Honesty is a sort of balloon jib, that 
will bow] you along splendidly with 
fair weather; but when it comes on 
to blow you’ll soon find it better to 


shift your canvass and bend a very 
different sail. Now, men like my- 
self are out in all kinds of weather ; 
we want a handy rig and light 
tackle.” 

“Ts Lucy coming to luncheon?” 
said Lady Lendrick, most unmis- 
takably showing how little palatable 
to her was his discourse. 

“Not she. She’s performing de- 
voted mother up at the Priory, 
teaching Regy his catechism, or 
Clara her scales, or, what has an 
infinitely finer effect on the sur- 
rounders, dining with the children. 
Only dine with the children, and 
you may run a-muck through the 
Decalogue all the evening after.” 

And with this profound piece of 
morality he adjusted his hat before 
the glass, trimmed his whiskers, 
gave himself a friendly nod, and 
walked away. 


CHAPTER LIII.—-TWO MEN WELL MET. 


Sewell had long coveted the suite 
of rooms known at the Priory as 


“Miss Lucy’s.” They were on the 
ground floor; they opened on a 
small enclosed garden of their own; 
they had a delicious aspect; and it 
was a thousand pities they should 
be consigned to darkness and spi- 
ders while he wanted so much a 
snuggery of his own—a little ter- 
ritory which could be approached 
without coming through the great 
entrance; and whiere he could re- 
ceive his familiars, and a variety 
of other creatures whose externals 
alone would have denied them ad- 
mittance to any decent household. 
Now, although Sir William’s let- 
ter to Lucy was the sort of docu- 
ment which, admitting Ro species 
of reply, usually closes a corres- 
pondence, Sewell had not courage 
to ask the Chief for the rooms in 
question. It would be too like 
peremptory action to be prudent. 
It might lead the old man to re- 
consider his judgment. Who 
knows what tender memories the 
thought might call up? Indeed, 


as Sewell himself remembered, he 
had seen fellows in India show 
great emotion at the sale of a com- 
rade’s kit, though they had read 
the news of his death with com- 
parative composure. “If the old 
fellow were to toddle in here, and 
see her chair, and her writing-table, 
and her easel, it might undo every- 
thing,” said he; so that he wisely 
resolved it would be better to oc- 
cupy the premises without a title 
than endeavour to obtain them le- 
gitimately. 

By a slight effort of diplomacy 
with Mrs. Brennan, he obtained 
possession of the key, and as speed- 
ily installed himself in occupancy. 
Indeed, when the venerable house- 
keeper came round to see what the 
Colonel could possibly want to do 
with the rooms, she scarcely re- 
cognised them. <A pipe-rack cover- 
ed one wall, furnished with every 
imaginable engine for smoke; a 
stand for rifles and fowling-pieces 
occupied a corner; some select 
prints of Derby winners and ballet 
celebrities were scattered about; 
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while a small African monkey, of 
that colour they call green, sat in a 
small arm-chair of his own, near 
the window, apparently sunk in 
deep reflection. This creature, 
whom his master called Dundas—I 
am unable to say after what other 
representative of the name—was 
gifted with an instinctive apprecia- 
tion of duns, and flew at the man 
who presented a bill as unerringly 
as ever a bull rushed at the bearer 
of a red rag. 

How he learned to know tailors, 
shoemakers, and tobacconists, and 
distinguish them from the rest of 
mankind, and how he recognised 
them as natural enemies, I cannot 
say. As for Sewell, he always 
spoke of the gift as the very strong- 
est evidence in favour of the Dar- 
winian theory, and declared it was 
the prospective sense of troubles to 
come that suggested the instinct. 
The chalk head, the portrait Lucy 
had made of Sir Brook still hung 
over the fireplace. It would be a 
curious subject of inquiry to know 


why Sewell suffered it still to hold 


its place there. If there was a man 
in the world whom he thoroughly 
hated, it was Fossbrooke. If there 
was one to injure whom he would 
have bartered fortune and benefit 
to himself, it was he. And how 
came it that he could bear to have 
this reminder of him so perpetually 
before his eyes?—-that the stern 
features should be ever bent upon 
him—darkly, reproachfally lower- 
ing, as he had often seen them in 
life? If it were simply that his 
tenure of the place was insecure, 
what so easy as to replace the pic- 
ture, and why should he endure 
the insult of its presence there? 
No, there was some other reason 
—some sentiment stronger than a 
reason—some sense of danger in 
meddling with that man in any 
shape. Over and over again he 
vowed to himself he would hang 
it against a tree, and make a pistol- 
mark of it. Again and again he 
swore that he would destroy it; he 
even drew out his penknife to sever 
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the head from the neck, significant 
sign of how he would like to treat 
the original; but yet he had re- 
placed his knife, and repressed his 
resolve, and sat down again to 
brood over his anger inoperative. 

To frown at the “old rascal,” as 
he loved to call him—to menace 
him with his fist as he passed—to 
scowl at him as he sat before the 
fire, were, after all, the limits of 
his wrath; but still the picture ex- 
erted a certain influence over him, 
and actually inspired a sense of 
fear as well as a sense of hatred. 

Am I imposing too much on my 
reader’s memory by asking him to 
recall a certain Mr. O’Reardon, in 
whose humble dwelling at Cullen’s 
Wood Sir Brook Fossbrooke was 
at one time a lodger? Mr. O’Rear- 
don, though an official of one of 
the law courts, and a patriot by 
profession, may not have made that 
amount of impression necessary to 
retain a place in the reader’s recol- 
lection, nor indeed is it my desire 
to be exacting on this head. He 
is not the very best of company, 
and we shall not see much of him. 

When Sewell succeeded to the 
office of Registrar, which the old 
Judge carried against the Castle 
with a high hand, he found Mr. 
O’Reardon there; he had just been 
promoted to the rank of keeper of 
the waiting-room. In the same 
quick glance with which the 
shrewd Colonel was wont to single 
out a horse, and knew the exact 
sort of quality he possessed, he 
read this man, and saw, with rapid 
intelligence, the stuff he was made 
of, and the sort of service he could 
render. 

He called him into his office, and, 
closing the door, asked him a few 
questions about his former life. 
O’Reardon, long accustomed to re- 
gard the man who spoke with an 
English accent as an easy dupe, 
launched out on his devoted loyalty, 
the perils it had cost him, the 
hate to which his English attach- 
ment exposed him from his coun- 
trymen, and the little reward all 
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his long-proved fidelity had ever 
won him; but Sewell cut him sud- 
denly short with—* Don’t try any 
of this sort of balderdash upon me, 
old fellow—it’s only lost time; I’ve 
been dealing with blackguards of your 
stimp all my life, and I read them 
like print.” 

“Oh! your honor, them’s hard 
words—blackguard, blackguard! to 
a decent man that always had a good 
name and a good character.” 

“What I want you to under- 
stand is this,” said Sewell, scan- 
ning him keenly while he spoke, 
“and to understand it well: that if 
you intend to serve me, and make 
yourself useful in whatever way I see 
fit to employ you, there must be no 
humbug about it. The first lesson 
you have to learn is, never to im- 
agine you can take mein. AsI have 
just told you, I have had my edu- 
cation amongst fellows more than 
your masters in craft—so don’t lose 
your time in trying to out-rogue 
me.” 

“Your honour’s practical—I always 
like to serve a gentleman that’s prac- 
tical,” said the fellow, with a totally 
changed voice. 

“That will do—speak that way 
—drop your infernal whine—turn 
out your patriotic sentiments to 
grass, and we’ll get on comfort- 
ably.” 

“Be gorra! that’s practical—prac- 
tical, every word of it.” 

“Now the first thing I want is 
to know who are the people who 
come here. I shall require to be able 
to distinguish those who are accus- 
tomed to frequent the office from 
strangers; I suppose you know the 
attorneys and solicitors, all of 
them ?” 

“Every man of them, sir; there’s 
not a man in Dublin with a pair of 
black trousers that I couldn’t give 
you the history of.” 

“That’s practical, certainly,” said 
Sewell, adopting his phrase; and 
the other laughed pleasantly at the 
employment of it. ‘ Whenever you 
have to announce persons that are 
strangers to you, and whose busi- 
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ness you can’t find out, mention that 
I am most busily engaged—that per- 
sons of consequence are with me— 
delay them, in short, and put them 
off for another day——” 

“Till I can find out all about them!” 
broke in O’Reardon. 

“ Exactly.” 

** And that’s what I can do as well 
as any man in Ireland,” said the fel- 
low, overjoyed at the thought of such 
congenial Jabour. 

“‘T suppose you know a dun by the 
look of him?” asked Sewell, with a 
low, quiet laugh. 

“Don’t I then?” was the reply. 

“Tl have none of them hanging 
about here—mind that; you may tell 
them what you please, but take care 
that my orders are obeyed.” 

“T will, sir.” 

“T shall probably not come down 
every day to the office ; it may chance 
that I may be absent a week at a 
time; but remember, I am always 
here—you understand—I am here, 
or I am at the Chief Baron’s cham- 
bers—somewhere, in short, about the 
Court.” 

“Up in one of the arbitration 
rooms, maybe,” added O’Reardon, to 
show he perfectly comprehended his 
instructions. 

“But whether I come to the 
office or not, I shall expect you every 
morning at the Priory, to report 
tome whatever I ought to know— 
who has called—what rumours are 
afloat—and mind you tell everything 
as it reaches you. If you put on 
any embroidery of your own [I'll 
detect it at once, and out you go, 
Master O’Reardon, notwithstanding 
all your long services and all your 
loyalty.” 

“ Practical, upon my conscience— 
always practical,” said the fellow, 
with a grin of keen approval. 

‘One caution more; I’m a tolera- 
bly good friend to the man who 
serves me faithfully. When things 
go well I reward liberally; but if a 
fellow doubles on me, if he plays me 
false, I'll back myself to be the worst 
enemy he ever met with. That’s 
practical, isn’t it ?” 
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“Tt is indeed, sir—nothing more 
so.” 
“T’ll expect you to begin your 
visits on Thursday, then. Don’t 
come to the ball door, but pass round 
by the end of the house, and into the 
little garden. I'll leave the gate open, 
and you'll find my room easily. It 
opens on the garden. Be with me by 
eleven.” 

Colonel Sewell was not more than 
just to himself when he affirmed 
that he read men very quickly. As 
the practised cashier never hesitates 
about the genuineness of a note, but 
detects the forgery at a glance, this 
man had an instinctive appreciation 
of ascoundrel. Who knows if there 
be not some magnetic affinity be- 
tween such natures, that saves them 
the process of thought and reason ? 
He was right in the present case.— 
O’Reardon was the very man he 
wanted. The fellow liked the life 
of a spy and an informer. To track, 
trace, connect this with that, and 
seek out the missing link which 
gave connection to the chain, had 
for him the fascination of a. game, 
and until now his qualities had 
never been fully appreciated. It 
was with pride too that he showed 
his patron that his gifts could be 
more widely exercised than within 
the narrow limits of an antecham- 
ber, for he brought him the name 
of the man who wrote in ‘The 
Starlight’ the last abusive article 
on the Chief Baron, and had date 
and place for the visit of the same 
man to the under-secretary, Mr. 
Cholmondely Balfour, He gave 
him the latest news of the Curragh, 
and how Faunus had cut his frog 
in a training gallop, and that it was 
totally impossible he could be 
“placed ” for his race. There were 
various delicate little scandals in 
the life of society too, which, how- 
ever piquant to Sewell’s ears, could 
have no interest for us; while 
of the sums lost at play, and the 
costly devices to raise the payments, 
even Sewell himself was amazed at 
the accuracy and extent of his infor- 
mation. 
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Mr. O’Reardon was one of a small 
knot of choice spirits who met 
every night and exchanged notes, 
Doubtless each had certain “re- 
serves’? which he kept strictly to 
himself; but otherwise they dealt 
very frankly and loyally with each 
other, well aware that it was only on 
such a foundation their system could 
be built; and the training-groom, and 
the butler, and the club waiter, the 
office messenger, and the penny- 
postman, became very active and po- 
tent agents in that strange drama we 
call life. 

Now, though Mr. O’Reardon had 
presented himself each morning with 
due punctuality at the little garden 
in which he was wont to make 
his report while Sewell smoked 
his morning cigar, for some days 
back the Colonel had not appeared. 
He had gone down to the country 
toa pigeon match, from which he 
returned vexed and disappointed. 
He had shot badly, lost his money, 
lost his time, and lost his temper— 
even to the extent of quarrelling 
with a young fellow whom he had 
long been speculating on “ rooking,” 
and from whom he had now parted 
on terms that excluded further ac- 
quaintance. 

Although it was a lovely morning, 
and the garden looking its very 
brightest and best—the birds sing- 
ing sweetly on the trees, and the 
air balmy with the jessamine and 
the sweetbriar—Sewell strolled out 
upon the velvety sward in anything 
but a mood of kindred enjoyment. 
His bills were flying about on all 
sides, renewals upon renewals swell- 
in up to formidable sums, for which 
he had not made any provision. 
Though his residence at the Priory, 
and his confident assurance to his 
creditors that the old Judge had 
made him his heir, obtained a cer- 
tain credit for him, there were 
‘“‘small-minded scoundrels,” as he 
called them, who wouldn’t wait for 
their fifty per cent. In his despera- 
tion to stave off the demands he 
could not satisfy, he had been driven 
to very ruinous expedients. He 
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sold timber off the lawn without 
the old Judge’s knowledge, and only 
hesitated about forging Sir William’s 
name through the conviction that 
the document to which he would 
have to append it would itself sug- 
gest suspicion of the fraud. His 
increasing necessities had so far 
impaired his temper that men began 
to decline to play with him. No- 
body was sure of him, and this 
cause augmented the difficulties of 
his position. Formerly his two or 
three hours at the club befor din- 
ner, or his evening at mess, were 
certain to keep him in current cash. 
He could hold out his handful of 
sovereigns and offer to bet them in 
that reckless carelessness which, 
amongst very young men, is accept- 
ed as something akin to generosity. 
Now his supply was almost stopped, 
not to say that he found, what 
many have found, the rising genera- 
tion endowed with an amount of 
acuteness that formerly none at- 
tained to without sore experiences 
and sharp lessons. 

‘‘Confound them,” he would say, 
‘there are curs without fluff on their 
chins that know the odds at New- 
market as well as John Day! What 
chance has a man with youngsters 
that understand the ‘call for 
trumps *?” 

It was thus moralising over a 
world in decline that he strolled 
through the garden, his unlit cigar 
held firm between his teeth, and 
his hands deep sunk in his trousers 
pockets. As he torned an angle of 
a walk, he was arrested by a very 
silky voice saying, “ Your honour’s 
welcome home. I hope your hon- 
our’s well, and enjoyed yourself 
when you were away.” 

** Ah, O’Reardon, that you! pretty 
well, thank you; quite well, I be- 
lieve; at least, as well as any man 
. can be who is in want of money, and 
does not know where to find it.” 

Mr. O’Reardon grinned, asif that, 
at least, was one of the contingencies 
his affluent chief could never have 
had any experience of. ‘Moses is 
to run after all, sir,” said he, after 
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a pause; “the bandages was all a 
sham—he never broke down.” 

‘*So much the worse for me. I 
took the heavy odds against him 
on your fine information,” said 
Sewell, savagely. 

“You'll not be hurt this time 
He’ll have a tongue as big as three 
on the day of the race; and-there 
will be no putting a bridle on him.” 

“T don’t believe in that trick, 
O’Reardon.” 

“T do, sir; and I am laying the 
only ten-pound note I have on it,” 
said the other, calmly. 

‘*What about Mary Draper? is 
she coughing still ?” 

“She is, sir, and won’t feed be- 
sides; but Mr. Harman is in such 
trouble about his wife going off 
with Captain Peters, that he never 
thinks of the mare. Any one goes 
into the stable that likes.” 

“ Confounded fool he must be. 
He stood heavily on that mare. 
When did Lady Jane bolt!” 

“On Tuesday night, sir. She 
was here at the Priory at luncheon 
with Captain Peters that morning. 
She and Mrs. Sewell were walking 
more than an hour together in the 
back garden.” 

‘“‘ Did you overhear anything they 
said ?” 

“Only once, sir, for they spoke 
low; but one time your lady said 
aloud, ‘If any one blames you, dear, 
it won’t be me.’ I think the other 
was crying when she said it.” 

‘‘Stuff and nonsense!” said Se- 
well, angrily. 

““She’s gone away at all events, 
sir; and Mr. Harman’s out of his 
mind about it. Cross told me this 
morning that he would’nt be sur- 
prised if his master cut his throat 
or went to live on the Continent.” 

“Do you happen to know any- 
body would lend me a thousand 
pounds on no particular security, 
O’Reardon ?” ‘ 

“Not just at the minute—per- 
haps if ’'d a day or two to think 
of it.” 

“T could give you a week—a 
fortnight if it was any use, but it is 
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not; and you know it’s not, Mas- 
ter O’Reardon, as well as any man 
breathing.” 

There was a silence of some min- 
utes now between them; and while 
Sewell brooded over his hard for- 
tune, O’Reardon seemed to be re- 
viewing in his mind the state of the 
share market, and taking a sweep- 
ing view of the course of the ex- 
changes. 

“ Well, indeed, sir, money is tight, 
—mighty tight, at this time. Old 
MCabe of the lottery office would’nt 
advance three hundred to Lord 
Arthur St. Aubin without the family 
plate, and I saw the covered dishes 
going in myself.” 

“J wish J had family plate,” 
sighed Sewell. 

“So you will yet, please God,” 
said the other, piously. ‘His lord- 
ship can’t live forever! But jewels 
is as good,” resumed he, after a 
slight pause. 

“T have just as much of the one 
as the other, O’Reardon. They were 
a sort of scrip I never invested in.” 

“Tt isn’t a bad thing to do, after 
all. I remember poor Mr. Giles 
Morony saying one day—‘I dined 
yesterday, Tom,’ says he, ‘off one 
of my wife’s earrings, and I never 
ate a better dinner in my life; and 
with the blessing of Providence I'll 
go drunk to bed off the other to- 
night.’ ” 

“ Wasn’t he hanged afterwards 
for a murder?” 

“ No, sir—sentenced, but never 
hanged. Mr. Wallace got him off 
on a writ of error. He was a most 
Has Mrs Sewell 


agreeable man. 
any trinkets of value, sir?” 

“I believe not—I don’t know— 
I don’t care,” said he, angrily ; for 
the subject, as an apropos, was 


scarcely pleasant. “Any one at 
the office since I left?” asked he, 
with a twang of irritation still in 
his tone. 

“That ould man I tould your 
honour about called three times.” 

“You told me nothing of any 
old man.” 

“T wrote it twice to your honour 
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since I saw you, and left the letters 
here myself.” 

“You don’t think I break open 
letters in such handwriting as yours, 
do you? Why, man, my table is 
covered with them. Who is the old 
man you speak of?” 

“Well, sir, that’s more than I 
know yet; bat I'll be well ac- 
quainted with all about him before 
a week ends, for I knew him be- 
fore, and he puzzled me too.” 

‘“* What’s his business with me?” 

“He would not tell. Indeed, 
he’s not much given to talk. He 
just says, ‘Is Colonel Sewell here?’ 
and when I answer, ‘No, sir,’ he 
goes on, ‘Can you tell the day or 
the hour when I may find him 
here? Of course I say that your 
honour might come at any mo- 
ment—that your time is uncertain, 
and suchlike—that you’re greatly 
occupied with the Chief Baron.” 

“‘ What is he like? is he a gentle- 
man ?” 

““T think he is—at least he was 
once; for though his clothes is not 
new and his boots are patched, 
there’s a look about him that com- 
mon people never have.” 

“Ts he short or tall? What is he 
like?” Just as Sewell had put this 
question they had gained the door 
of the little sitting-room, which lay 
wide open, admitting a full view of 
the interior. ‘Give me some no- 
tion of his appearance, if you can.” 

“There he is, then,” cried O’Rear- 
don, pointing to the chalk head 
over the chimney. “That’s him- 
self, and as like as life.” 

“What? that!” exclaimed Se- 
well, clutching the man’s arm, and 
actually shaking him in his eager- 
nest. ‘Do you mean that he is 
the same man you see here ?” 

“T do indeed, sir, There’s no 
mistaking him. His beard’s a 
little longer than the picture, and 
he’s thinner, perhaps; but that’s 
the man.” 

Sewell sat down on the chair 
nearest him, sick and faint; a cold 
clammy sweat broke over his face 
and temples, and he felt the hor- 
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rible nausea of intense weakness,— 
“Tell me,” said he at last, with a 
great effort to seem calm, “just the 
words he said, as nearly as you can 
recall them.” 

“Tt was what I told your honour. 
‘Is Colonel Sewell here? Is there 
no means of knowing when he may 
be found here?? And then when 
I'd say, ‘ What name am I to give? 
who is it I’m to say called? his an- 
swer would be, ‘That is no concern 
of yours. It isfor me to leave my 
name or not, asit pleases me.’ I was 
going to remind him that he once 
lodged in my house at Cullen’s Wood, 
but I thought better of it, and said 
nothing.” 

“Did he speak of calling again?” 

“No, but he came yesterday ; and 
whether he thought I was denying 
your honour or not I don’t know, but 
he sat down in the waiting-room and 
smoked a cigar there, and heard two 
or three come in and ask for you and 
get the same answer.” 

Sewell groaned heavily, and cover- 
ed his face with his hands. 


“T think,” said O’Reardon, with a 


half-hesitating, timid manner, as 
though it was a case where any blun- 
der would be very awkward, “ that 
if it was how that this man was any 
trouble—I mean any sort of an in- 
convenience to your honour—and 
that it was displeasing to your hon- 
our to have any dealings with him, I 
think I could find a way to make him 
cut his stick and leave the country; 
or if he wouldn’t do that, come to 
worse luck here.” 

“What do you mean—have you 
anything agains thim ?” cried Sewell, 
with a wild eagerness. P 

“Tf I’m not much mistaken, I can 
soon have against him as much as his 
life’s worth.” 

“Tf you could,” said Sewell, clutch- 
ing both his arms, and staring him 
fixedly in the face—“ if you could! 
I mean if you could rid me of him, 
now and forever—I don’t care how, 
and I'll not ask how—only do it; 
and I'll swear to you there’s nothing 
in my power to serve you I'll refuse 
doing—nothing !” 
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‘What's between your honour 
and him ?” said O’Reardon, with an 
assurance that his present power sug- 
gested. 

“How dare you ask me, sir? Do 
you imagine that when I take such 
a fellow as you into my service, I 
make him my confidant and my 
friend ?” 

“ That’s true, sir,” said the other, 
whose face only grew paler under 
this insult, while his manner regain- 
ed ‘all its former subserviency— 
“ that’s true, sir. My interest about 
your honour made me forget myself; 
and I was thinking how I could be 
most use to you. But as your hon- 
our says, it’s no business of mine at 
all.” 

“None whatever,” said Sewell, 
sternly; for a sudden suspicion had 
crossed him of what such a fellow as 
this might become if once intrusted 
with the power of a secret. 

“Then it’s better, your honour,” 
said he, with a slavish whine, “ that 
I'd keep to what I’m fit for—sweeping 
out the office,and taking the messages, 
and the like, and not try things that’s 
above me.” 

‘** You'll just do whatever my ser- 
vice requires, and whenever J find 
that you do it ill, do it unfaithfully, 
or even unwillingly, we part company, 
Master O’Reardon. Is that intelligi- 
ble ?” 

‘* Then, sir, the sooner you fill up 
my place the better. I'll give notice 
now, and your honour has fifteen 
days to get one that will suit him 
better.” 

Sewell turned on him a look of sav- 
age hatred. He read, through all the 
assumed humility of the fellow’s man- 
ner, the determined insolence of his 
stand. 

“Go now, and go to the devil, if 
you like, so that I never see your 
hang-dog face again; that’s allI bar- 
gain for.” 

“Good morning, sir; there’s the 
key of the office, and that’s the key 
of the small safe; Mr. Simmes has 
the other. There’s a little account 
I have—it’s only a few shillings is 
coming to me. I'll leave it here 
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to-morrow; and if your honour 
would like me to tell the new man 
about the people that come after your 
honour—who’s to be let in and who’s 
not——” 

Sewell made a haughty gesture 
with his arm as though to say that 
he need not trouble himself on that 
head. 

“‘Here’s them cigars your hon- 
our gave me last week. I suppose 
I ought to hand them back now 
that I’m discharged and turned 
away.” 

“You have discharged yourself, 
my good friend. Witha civil tongue 
in your head, and ordinary prudence, 
you might have held on to your place 
till it was time to pension you out of 
it.” 

“Then I crave your honour’s par- 
don, and you'll never have to find 
the same fault with me again.— 
It was just breaking my heart it was 
—the thought of leaving your hon- 
our.” 

“That’s enough about it—go back 
to your duty. Mind your business; 
and take good care you never meddle 
with mine.” 

“Has your honour any orders ?” 


said O’Reardon, with his ordinary 
tone of respectful attention. 

“Find out if Hughes is well 
enough to ride; they tell me he was 
worse yesterday. Don’t bother me 
any more about that fellow that 
writes the attacks on the Chief Bar- 
on. They do the thing better now 
in the English papers, and ask noth- 
ing for it. Look out for some one 
who will advance me a little money 
—even a couple of hundreds; and 
above all, track the old fellow who 
called at the office; find out what 
he’s in Ireland for, and how long he 
stays. I intend to go to the country 
this evening, so that you'll have to 
write your report—the post-town is 
Killaloe.” 

“And if the ould man _ presses 
me hard,” said O’Reardon, with one 
eye knowingly closed, ‘ your hon- 
our’s gone over to England, and 
won’t be back till the cock-shoot- 
ing.” 

Sewell nodded, and with a ges- 
ture dismissed the fellow, half 
ashamed at the familiarity that not 
only seemed to read his thoughts, 
but to follow them out to their con- 
clusions. 


CHAPTER LIV.—A SURPRISE. 


In a little cabin, standing on the 
extreme point of the promontory 
of Howth, which its fisherman 
owner usually let to lodgers in the 
bathing season, Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke had taken up his abode. 
The view was glorious from the 
window where he generally sat, 
and took in the whole sweep of the 
bay, from Killiney, with the back- 
ground of the Wicklow Mountains, 
to the very cliffs at his feet; and 
when the weather was favourable 
—an event, I grieve to say, not of 
everyday occurrence—leading him 
often to doubt, whether in its grace- 
ful outline and varied color he 
did not prefer it to Cugliari, with its 
waving orange groves and vine-clad 
slopes. 

He made a little water-color 


drawing to enclose in a letter to 
Lucy; and now, as he sat gazing 
on the scene, he saw some effect of 
light on the landscape which made 
him half disposed to destroy his 
sketch and begin another. ‘Tell 
your sister, Tom,” wrote he, “that 
if my letter to her goes without the 
picture I promised her, it is be 
cause the sun has just got behind 
a sort of tattered broken cloud, and 
is streaming down long slips of 
light over the Wicklow Hills and 
the woods at their feet, which are 
driving me crazy with envy; but 
if Ilook on it any longer, I shall 
only lose another post, so now to my 
task : 

“ Although I remained a day in 
the neighbourhood, I was not re- 
ceived at Holt. Sir Hugh was ill, 
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and most probably never heard of 
my Vicinity. Lady Trafford sent 
me a polite—a very polite note of 
regrets, &c., for not being able to 
ask me to the house, which she 
called a veritable hospital, the 
younger son having just returned 
from Madeira dangerously ill. She 
expressed a hope, more courteous 
possibly then sincere, that my stay 
in England would allow my return- 
ing and passing some days there, 
to which I sent a civil answer and 
went my way. The young fellow, 
I hear, cannot recover, so that 
Lionel will be the heir after all; 
that is, if Sir Hugh’s temper should 
not carry him to the extent of dis- 
inheriting his son for a stranger. 
Iwas spared my trip to Cornwall; 
spared it by meeting in London 
with a knot of mining people, 
‘Oraig, Pears, and Denk,’ who 
examined our ore, and pronounced 
it the finest ever brought to Eng- 
land. As the material for the 
white lead of commerce, they say 
it is unrivalled; and when I told 
them that our supply might be 
called inexhaustible, they began to 
regard me as asort of Croesus, I din- 
ed with them at a City club, called, 
I think, the Gresham, a very grand 
entertainment —turtle and __black- 
cock in abundance, and a deal of 
talk—very bumptious talk of all 
the money we were all going to 
make, and how our shares, for we 
are to be a company, must run up 
within a week to eight or ten pre- 
mium. They are, I doubt not, very 
honest fine fellows, but they are 
vulgar dogs, Tom, 1 may say it to 
you in confidence, and use free- 
doms with each other in inter- 
course that are scarcely pleasing. 
To myself personally there was no 
lack of courtesy, nor can I com- 
plain that there was any forgetful- 
ness of due respect. I could not 
accept their invitation to a second 
dinner at Greenwich, but deferred 
it till my return from Ireland. 

“T came on here on Wednesday 
last, and if you ask me what I 
have done, my answer is, No- 
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thing—absolutely nothing. I have 
been four several times at the 
office where Sewell presides, but 
always to meet the same reply 
‘Not in town to-day;’ and now I 
learn that he is hunting somewhere 
in Cheshire. I am averse to going 
after him to the Chief Baron’s 
house, where he resides, and am 
yet uncertain how to act. It is 
just possible, he may have learned 
that I am in Ireland, and is keep- 
ing out of my way, though I have 
neglected no precaution of secrecy, 
have taken a humble lodging some 
miles from town, and have my 
letters addressed to the post-office 
to be called for. Up to this I 
have not met one who knows me. 
The Viceroy is away in England, 
and in broken health indeed—so 
ill that his return to Ireland is 
more than doubtful; and Balfour, 
who might have recognised me, is 
happily so much occupied with the 
‘Celts,’ as the latest rebels call 
themselves, that he has no time to 
go much abroad. 

“The papers which I have sent 
you regularly since my _ arrival 
will inform you about this absurd 
movement. You will also see the 
debate on your grandfather. He 
will not retire, do all that they 
may, and now, as a measure of in- 
sult, they have named a special 
commission and omitted his name. 

“They went so far as to accuse 
him of senile weakness and in- 
capacity; but a letter which has 
been published with his name is 
one of the most terrific pieces of 
inveetive I ever read: I will try 
and get a copy to send you. 

“T am anxious to call and see 
Beattie; but until I have met 
Sewell, and got this troublesome 
task off my mind, I have no heart 
for anything. From chance tra- 
vellers in the train, as I go up to 
town, I hear that the Chief Baron 
is living at a most expensive rate 
—large dinners every week, and 
costly morning parties, of a style 
Dublin has not seen before. They 
say, too, that he dresses now like 
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a man of five-and-thirty, rides a 
blood horse, and is seen joining in 
all the festivities of the capital. 
Of myself, of course, I can confirm 
none of these stories. There 
comes the rain again! It is now 
dashing like hail against the win- 
dows; and of the beautiful bay, 
and the rocky islands, the leafy 
shore, and the indented coast-line, I 
can see nothing—nothing but the 
dense downpour that, thickening at 
every moment, shuts out all view, 
so that even the spars of the little 
pinnace in the bay beneath are 
now lost to me. A few minutes 
ago I was ready to declare that Eu- 
rope had nothing to compare with 
this island, and now Id rather 
take rocky Ischia, with its scraggy 
cliffs, sunlit and scorching, than 
live here, watery and bloated, like a 
slug on a garden-wall, Perhaps my 
temper is not improved by the re- 
flection that [ll have to walk to 
the post, about two miles off, with 
this letter, and then come back to 
my own sad company for the rest of 
the evening. 

“T had half a mind to run down 
and look at ‘The Nest,’ but I am 
told I should not know it again, it 
has been so changed in every way. 
I have spared myself therefore the 
pain the sight would have given 
me, and kept my memory of it as 
I saw it on my first visit, when 
Lucy met me at the door. Tell 
her from me, that when——” 

The letter broke off here, and 
was continued lower down the page 
in a more hurried hand, thus :— 

“In their ardour to suppress the 
insurrection here, some one has 
denounced me; and my pistols, 
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and my packet of lead, and my 
bullet-mould, have so far confirmed 
suspicion against me, that I am to 
go forthwith before a magistrate. 
It is so far provoking that my 
name will probably figure in the 
newspapers, and I have no fancy 
to furnish a laugh to the town on 
such grounds. The chief of the 
party (there are three of them, and 
evidently came prepared to expect 
resistance) is very polite, and per- 
mits me to add these few lines to 
explain my abrupt conclusion. Tell 
Lucy I shall keep back my letter to 
her, and finish it to-morrow. I 
do not know well whether to laugh 
or be angry at this incident. If a 
mere mistake, it is of course ab- 
surd, but the warrant seems correct 
in every respect. The officer as- 
sures me that any respectable bail 
will be at once accepted by the 
magistrate ; and I have not the 
courage to tell him that I do not 
possess a single friend or acquaint- 
ance in this city whom I could ask 
to be my surety. 

“ After all, I take it, the best 
way is tolaugh at the incident. It 
was only last night as I walked 
home here in the dark, I was 
thinking I had grown too old for 
adventures, and here comes one— 
at least it may prove so—to con- 
tradict me. 

“The car to convey me to town 
has arrived; and with loves to dear 
Lu and yourself, I am, as ever, 
yours, “ Bx. FossBrooke. 


“Tt is a great relief to me—it 
will be also to you—to learn that 
the magistrate can, if he please, 
examine me in private.” 


CHAPTER LV.-——-THE CHIEF AND HIS FRIEND. 


A few days after the conversation 
just related in the chapter before 
the last, while the Chief Baron was 
undergoing the somewhat protract- 
ed process of a morning toilet—for 
it needed a nice hand and a critical 
eye to give the curls of that wig 


their fitting wave, and not to 
“charge” those shrunken cheeks 
with any redundant colour—Mr. 
Haire was announced. 

“Say I shall be down immedi- 
ately. I am in my bath,” said the 
Chief, who had hitherto admitted 
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his old friend at all times and 
seasons. 

While Haire was pacing the long 
dinner-room with solemn steps, 
wondering at the change from 
those days when the Chief would 
never have thought of making him 
wait for an interview, Sir William, 
attired in a long dark-blue silk 
dressing-gown, and with a gold- 
tasselled cap to match, entered the 
room, bringing with him a per- 
famed atmosphere, so loaded with 
bergamot that his old friend almost 
sneezed at it. “I hurried my dress- 
ing, Haire, when they told me you 
were here. It is a rare event to 
have a visit from you of late,” said 
the old man as he sat down and 
disposed with graceful care the 
folds of his rich drapery. 

“No,” muttered the other in 
some confusion. ‘I have grown 
lazy—getting old, I suppose, and 
the walk is not so easy as it used 
to be five-and-twenty years ago.” 

“Then drive, sir, and don’t 
walk. The querulous tone men 
about their age is the 


employ 
measure of their obstinate refusal 
to accommodate themselves to in- 


evitable change. As for me, I ac- 
cept the altered condition, but I 
defy it to crush me.” 

“Every one has not your pluck 
and your stamina,” said Haire, with 
a half-suppressed sigh. 

“My example, sir, might encour- 
age many who are weaker.” 

“ Any news of Lucy lately ?” ask- 
ed Haire, after a pause. 

“Miss Lendrick, sir, has, through 
her brother, communicated to me 
her attachment to a young fellow in 
some marching regiment, and asked 
my permission to marry him. No, 
I am incorrect. Had she done this, 
there had been deference and re- 
spect; she asks me to forward a 
letter to her father, with this prayer, 
and to support it by my influence.” 

“And why not, if he’s a good 
fellow, and likely to be worthy ot 
her?” 

“A-good fellow! Why, sir, you 
are a good fellow—an excellent fel- 
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low; but it would never occur to 
me to recommend you for a position 
of high responsibility or command- 
ing power.” 

“Heaven forbid!—or, if you 
should, Heaven forbid I might be 
fuol enough to accept it. But what 
has all this to do with marriage ? ” 

“Explain yourself more fully, 
sir; you have assumed to call in 
question the parallelism I would 
establish between the tie of mar- 
riage and the obligation of a solemn 
trust; state your plea.” 

“T]] do nothing of the kind. I 
came here this morning to—to—— 
I'll be shot if I remember what I 
came about; but I know I had some- 
thing to tell you; let me try and 
collect myself.” 

“Do, sir, if that be the name you 
give the painful process.” 

“ There, there; you'll not make 
me better by ridiculing me. What 
could it have been that I wanted to 
tell you?” 

““Not impossibly some recent im- 
pertinence of the press towards my- 
self.” 

“TJ think not—I think not,” said 
the other, musingly. ‘I suppose 
you’ve seen that squib in the ‘ Ban- 
ner.’” 

“Tt is a paper, sir, I would not 
condescend to touch.” 

‘The fellow says that a Chief 
Baron without a court—he means 
this in allusion to the Crown not 
bringing those cases of treason-fel- 
ony into the Exchequer—a Chief 
without a court is like one of those 
bishops in partibus, and that it 
wouldn’t be an unwise thing to 
make the resemblance complete, 
and stop the salary. And then an- 
other observes——” 

“Sir, I do not know which most 
to deplore—your forgetfulness or 
your memory; try to guide your 
conversation without any demand 
upon either.” 

“And it was about those Celts, 
as they call these rascals, that I 
wanted to say something. What 
could it have been? 

“Perhaps you may have joined 
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them. Are you a head-centre, or 
only empowered to administer oaths 
and affirmations?” 

“ Oh! I have it now,” cried Haire, 
triumphantly. “‘ You remember one 
day we were in the shrubbery after 
breakfast you remarked that this 
insurrection was especially charac- 
terised by the fact, that no man of 
education, nor indeed of any rank 
above the lowest, had joined it. 
You said something about the 
French Revolution, too; and how, 
in the Reign of Terror, the principles 
of the Girondists had filtered down, 
and were to be seen glittering 
like——” 

“Spare me, Haire—spare me, 
and do not ask me to recognise the 
bruised and battered coinage, with- 
out effigy or legend, as the medal 
of my own mint.” 

“ At+all events you remember 
what I’m referring to.” 

“With all your efforts to efface 
my handwriting I can detect some- 
thing of my signature—go on.” 

“Well, they have at last caught 
aman of some mark and station. 
I saw Spencer, of the head office, 
this morning, and he told me that 
he had just committed to New- 
gate a man of title and considera- 
tion. He would not mention his 
name; indeed, the investigation 
was as private as possible, as it was 
felt that the importance of such a 
person being involved in the pro- 
ject would give a very dangerous 
impulse to the movement.” 

“They are wrong, sir. The in- 
surrection that is guided by men of 
condition will, however dangerous, 
be a game with recognized rules 
and laws. The rebellion of the 
ignorant masses will b® a chaos to 
defy calculation. You may discuss 
measures, but there is no arguing 
with murder!” 

“Phat is not the way Spencer re- 
garded it. He says the whole thing 
must be kept dark; and as they 
have refused to accept his bail, it’s 
clear enough they think the case a 
very important one.” 

“Tf 1 was not on the bench, I 
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would defend these men! Ay, sir, 
defend them! They have not the 
shadow of a case to show for this 
rebellion. It is the most causeless 
attempt to subvert a country that 
ever was conceived; but there is 
that amount of stupidity—of igno- 
rance, not alone of statecraft, but of 
actual human nature, on the part of 
those who rule us, that it would 
have been the triumph of my life to 
assail and expose them. Why, sir, it 
was the very plebeian character of 
this insurrection that should have 
warned them against their plan of 
nursing and encouraging it. Had 
the movement been guided by gen- 
tlemen, it might have been politic 
to have affected ignorance of their 
intentions till they had committed 
themselves beyond retreat; but 
with this rabble—this rebellion 
in rags—to tamper was to foster. 
You had no need to dig pitfalls for 
such people; they never emerged 
from the depths of their own. igno- 
minious condition. You should 
have suppressed them at once— 
stopped them before the rebel press 
had disseminated a catechism of 
treason, and instilled the notion 
through the land that the first duty 
of patriotism was assassination.” 

*“*And you would have defended 
these men ? ” 

“T would have arraigned their 
accusers, and charged them as ac- 
complices. I would have told 
those Castle officials to come down 
and staud in the dock with their 
confederates. What, sir! will you 
tell me that it was just or moral, 
or even politic, to treat these un- 
lettered men as though they were 
crafty lawyers, skilled in all the 
arts to evade the provisions of a 
statute? This policy was not un- 
fitted towards him who boasted he 
could drive a coach-and-six through 
any Act of Parliament; but how 
could it apply to creatures more 
ready to commit themselves than 
even you were to entrap them? 
who wanted no seduction to sedi- 
tion, and who were far more eager 
to play traitor than you yourself to 
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play prosecutor? I say again, I 
wish I had my youth and my stuff- 
gown, and they should have a defen- 
der.” 


we see it,” muttered Haire. 

“Of course you are, sir. There 
are men who imagine it to be loyal 
to be always onthe side that is 
strongest.” He took a few turns 
up and down the room, his nostrils 
dilated, and his lips trembling with 
excitement. “Do me a_ favour, 
Haire,” said he at last, as he ap- 
proached and laid his hand on the 
other’s arm. “Go and learn who 
this gentleman they have just ar- 
rested is. Ascertain whatever you 
can of the charge against him—the 
refusal of bail implies it is a grave 
case; and inquire if you might be 
permitted to see and speak with 
him.” 

“ But I don’t want to speak with 
him. Id infinitely rather not meet 
him at all.” 

“Sir, if you go, you go as an em- 
issary from me,” said the Chief, 
haughtily, and by a look recalling 
Haire to all his habitual deference. 

“ But only imagine if it got abroad 
—if the papers got a hold of it; 
think of what a scandal it would be, 
that the Chief Baron of the Exchequer 
was actually in direct communica- 
tion with a man charged with treas- 
on-felony. I wouldn’t take a thous- 
and pounds, and be accessory to such 
an allegation.” 

“You shall do it for less, sir. 
Yes, I repeat it, Haire, for less, 
Five shillings’ car-hire will amply 
cover the cost. You shall drive 
over to the head office and ask 
Mr. Spencer if—of course with the 
prisoner’s permission—you may be 
admitted to see him. When I have 
the reply I will give you your instruc- 
tions.” 

“T protest I don’t see—I mean, I 
cannot imagine—it’s not possible—in 
fact, I know that, when you reflect 
a little over it, you will be satisfied 
that this would be a most improper 
thing to do.” 

“And what is 
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thing I am about to do? Let us 
hear, sir, what you condemn so 
decidedly! I declare my libellers 
must have more reason than | ever 
conceded to them. I am growing 
very, very old! There must be 
the blight of age upon my faculties, 
or you would not have ventured 
to administer this lesson to me! this 
lesson on discretion and propriety. 
I would, however, warn you to 
be cautious. The wounded tiger 
is dangerous, though the ball should 
have penetrated his vitals. I would 
counsel you to keep out of reach of 
his spring, even in his dying mo- 
ments.”’. 

He actually shook with passion as 
he said this, and his hands closed 
and opened with a convulsive move- 
ment that showed the anger that pos- 
sessed him. 

“‘T have never lectured any one, 
least of all would it occur to me to 
lecture you,” said Haire, with much 
dignity. ‘In all our intercourse I 
have never forgotten the difference 
between us—I mean intellectually ; 
for I hope, as to birth and condition, 
there is no inequality.” 

Though he spoke this slowly and 
impressively, the Chief Baron heard 
nothingof it. Hewasso overwhelm- 
ed by the strong passions of his own 
mind that he could not attend to an- 
other. “I shall soon be called in- 
corrigible as well as incompetent,” 
muttered he, “ if the wise counsels of 
my ablest friends are powerless to 
admonish me.” 

“T must be moving,” said Haire, 
rising and taking his hat. “I prom- 
ised to dine with Beattie at the 
Rock.” 

“Say nothing of what has taken 
place here to-day; or if you mention 
me at all, say you found me in my 
usual health.” Haire nodded. 

“My usual health and spirits,” 
continued the Chief. “I was going 
to say temper, but it would seem 
an epigram. Tell Beattie to look 
in here as he goes home—there’s 
one of the children slightly ailing. 
And so, Haire,” cried he sud¢enly, 
in a louder voice, “you would in- 
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sinuate that my power of judgment 
is impaired, and that, neither in 
the case of my granddaughter, nor 
in that larger field of opinion—the 
state of Ireland—am I displaying that 
wisdom or that acuteness on which it 
was one time the habit to compliment 
me.” 

**'You may be quite right. I won’t 
presume to say you’re not. I only 
declare that I don’t agree with 
you.” 

“In either case? ” 

“No; not in either case.” 

“T think I shall ride to-day,” said 
the Chief; for they had now reached 
the hall-door, and were looking out 
over the grassy lawn and the swell- 
ing woods that enclosed it. “You 
lose much, Haire, in not being a 
horseman. What would my critics 
say if they saw me following the 
hounds, eh ? ” 

“T'll be shot if it would surprise 
me to see it,” muttered Haire to him- 
self. ‘* Good-bye.” 

““Good-bye, Haire. Oome out 
and see me soon again. I'll be 
better tempered when you come 
next. You're notangry with me I[ 
know.” 

Haire grasped the hand that was 
held out to him, and shook it cor- 
dially. “Of course [Im not. I 
know well you have scores of 
things to vex and irritate you that 
never touch fellows like myself. I 
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shall never feel annoyed at anything 
you may say to me. What would 
really distress me, would be that you 
should do anything to lower your 
own reputation.” 

The old Judge stood on the door- 
step pondering over these last words 
of his friend long after his depart- 
ure. ‘A good creature—a true- 
hearted fellow,” muttered he to 
himself; “but how limited in in- 
telligence. It is the law of com- 
pensation carried out. Where na- 
ture gives integrity she often 
grudges intellect. The finer, sub- 
tler minds play with right and 
wrong till they detect their affini- 
ties. Who are you, my good fel- 
low? What brings you here?” 
cried he to a fellow that was loung- 
ing in the copse at the end of the 
house. 

‘*T’m a carman, your honour. I’m 
going to drive the Colonel to the rail- 
way at Stoneybatter.” 

“T never heard that he was 
about to leave town,” muttered the 
old Judge. “I thought he had been 
confined to bed with a cold these 
days back. Cheetor, go and tell Col- 
onel Sewell that I should be much 
obliged if he would come over to 
my study at his earliest conveni- 
ence.” 

“The Colonel will be with you, 
my lord, in five minutes,” was the 
prompt reply. 


CHAPTER LVI.—A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


Colonel Sewell received the Chief 
Baron’s message with a smothered 
expression of no benevolent mean- 
ing. 

“Who said I was here? How did 
he know I had arrived?” cried he, 
angrily. 

“ He saw the carman, sir, and ask- 
ed for whom he was waiting.” 

Another and not less energetic 
benediction was now invoked on the 
rascally car-driver, whom he had en- 
joined to avoid venturing in front of 
the house. 

“Say I’m coming—I’ll be with 


him in an instant,” said he, as he hur- 
riedly pitched some clothes into his 
portmanteau. 

Now it is but fair to own that 
this demand upon his time came at 
an inconvenient moment; he had 
run up to town by an early train, and 
was bent on going back by the next 
departure. During his absence, no 
letter of any kind from his agent 
O’Reardon had reached him, and, 
grown uneasy and impatient at this 
silence, he had come up to learn 
the reason. At the office he heard 
that O’Reardon had not been there 
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for the last few days. It was sup- 
posed he was ill, but there was no 
means of ascertaining the fact, as 
none knew his address, as, they 
said, he was seldom in the same 
place for more than a week or two. 
Sewell had a profound distrust of 
his friend; indeed, the only reason 
for confiding in him at all was, that 
it was less O’Reardon’s interest to be 
false than true. Since Fossbrooke’s 
arrival, however, matters might 
have changed. They might have 
met and talked together. Had Sir 
Brook seduced the fellow to take 
service under him? Had he worm- 
ed out of him certain secrets of his, 


Sewell’s, life, and thus shown how . 


useful he might be in running him 
to earth? This was far from un- 
likely. It seemed the easiest and 
most natural way of explaining the 
fellow’s absence. At the same time, 
if such were the case would he 
not have taken care to write to him? 
Would not his letters, calling for 
some sort of reply, some answer to 
this or that query, have given him 
a better standing-ground with his 
new master, showing how far he 
possessed Sewell’s confidence, and 
how able he was to make his trea- 
son to him effective? Harassed by 
these doubts, and fearing he knew 
not what of fresh troubles, he 
had passed a miserable week in 
the country. Debt and all its 
wretched consequences were fam- 
iliar enough to him. His whole life 
had been one long struggle with 
narrow means, and with the expe- 
dients to meet expenses he should 
never have indulged in. He had ac- 
quired, together with a recklessness, 
a sort of self-reliance in these em- 
ergencies which positively seemed 
to afford him a species of pleasure, 
and made him a hero to himself by 
his successes; but there were graver 
troubles than these on his heart, 
and with the memory of these Foss- 
brooke was so interwoven that to 
recall them was to bring him up 
before him. 

Besides these terrors, he had 
learned during his short stay at the 


Nest a most unwelcome piece of 
intelligence. The Vicar, Mr. Mills, 
had shown him a letter from Dr. 
Lendrick, in which he said that the 
climate disagreed with him, and 
his isolation and loneliness preyed 
upon him so heavily that he had all 
but determined to resign his place 
and return home. He added that 
he had given no intimation of this 
to his children, lest by any change 
of: plan he might inflict disappoint- 
ment upon them; nor had he spo- 
ken of it to his father, in the fear 
that if the Chief Baron should offer 
ahy strenuous objection, he might 
be unable to carry out his project ; 
while to his old friend the Vicar 
he owned that his heart yearned 
after a home, and if it could only 
be that home where he had lived so 
contentedly, the ‘Nest!’ “If I 
could promise myself to get back 
there again,” he wrote, “nothing 
would keep me here a month long- 
er.” Now, as Sewell had adver- 
tised the place to be let, Mills at 
once showed him this letter, believ- 
ing that the arrangement was such 
as would suit each of them. 

It needed all Sewell’s habitual 
self-command not to show the un- 
easiness this tidings occasioned him. 
Lendrick’s return to Ireland might 
undo—it was almost certain to un- 
do—all the influence he had ob- 
tained over the Chief Baron. The 
old Judge was never to be relied 
upon from one day to the next. 
Now it was some impulse of vin- 
dictive passion, now of benevolence. 
Who was to say when some parental 
paroxysm might not seize him, and 
he might begin to care for his son? 

Here was a new peril—one he 
had’ never so much as imagined 
might befall him. “Tl have to 
consult my wife,” said he, hastily, 
in reply to Mills’s question. “She 
is not at all pleased at the notion of 
giving up the place; the children 
were healthier here; in fact,” added 
he, in some confusion, “I suspect 
we shall be back here one of these 
days.” 

“T told him I’d have to consult 
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you,” said Sewell, with an insolent 
sneer, as he told his wife this piece 
of news. “I said you were so fond 
of the country, so domestic, and so 
devoted to your children, that I 
scarcely thought you'd like to give 
up a place so suited to all your 
tastes ;—wasn’t I right?” 

She continued to look steadily at 
the book she had been reading, and 
made no reply. 

““T did’nt say, thongh I might, 
that the spot was endeared to you 
by a softer, more tender reminis- 
cence; because, being a parson, 
there’s no saying how he’d have 
taken it.” 

She raised her book higher so as 
to conceal her face, but still said 
nothing. 

“ At all events,” said he, in a 
more careless tone, “we are not 
going to add to the inducements 
which attract this gentleman to 
return home, and we must not for- 
get that our host here may turn us 
out at any moment.” 

“T think it will be our fault 


whenever he does so,” said she, 
quietly. 
‘Fault and misfortune are pretty 


much alike to my thinking. There’s 
one thing, however, I have made 
up my mind on—I’ll bolt. When 
he gives notice to quit, he shall be 
obliged, to provide for you and the 
brats out of sheer riecessity. He 
cannot turn you out on the streets, 
he can’t send you to the Union; 
you have no friends to whom he 
can pack you off; so let him storm 
as he likes—something he must do.” 

To this speech she seemed to give 
no attention whatever. Whether 
the threat was an oft-repeated one, 
or that she was inured to coarseness 
of this nature, or that silence was 
the best line to take in these emer- 
gencies, she never appeared to no- 
tice his words. 

“What about that money he 
promised you? has he given it?” 
said he suddenly, when about to 
leave the room. 

“No; he said something about 
selling out some mining shares— 
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scrip he called it. I forget exactly 
what he said, but the purport was 
that he was pressed just now.” 

“T take it he is. My mother’s 
allowance is in arrear, and she is 
not one to bear the delay very 
patiently. So you’ve got nothing?” 

“Nothing, except ten pounds he 
gave Oary yesterday for her birth- 
day.” 

“* Where is it?” 

“In that work-box—no, in the 
upper part. Do you want it?” 

“What a question! Of course 
I want it, somewhat more than 
Cary does, I promise you. I was 
going off to-day with just five sove- 
reigns in my pocket. Bye-bye. I 
shall be late if I don’t hurry my- 
self.” As he reached the door he 
turned round—* What was it I 
had to tell you—some piece of 
news or other—what could it have 
been?” 

“Nothing pleasant, I’m sure, so 
it’s as well unremembered.” 

“ Polite, certainly,” said he, walk- 
ing slowly back while he seemed 
trying to recall something. ‘ Oh, 
I have it. The transport that took 
out the —th has been wrecked 
somewhere off Sardinia. Engine 
broken down, paddle-wheels carried 
away, quarter-boats smashed, and, 
in fact, total wreck. I have no 
time to tell you more; ” and so say- 
ing, he hurried away, but opening 
the door noiselessly he peeped in 
and saw her with her head buried 
in her hands leaning on the table; 
and, stealing stealthily down the 
corridor, he hastened to his room to 
pack up for his journey, and it was 
while thus occupied the Chief’s 
message reached him. 

When the Chief Baron asked 
Haire to call at the Police Office 
and inquire if he might not be 
permitted to see the person who 
had been arrested that morning at 
Howth, he had not the very vaguest 
idea what step he should next take, 
nor what proceedings institute, if 
his demand might be acceded to. 
The indignant anger he felt at the 
slight put upon him by the Gov- 
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ernment in passing him over on the 
Commission, had got such entire 
possession of him that he only 
thought of a reprisal without con- 
sidering how it was to be effected. 
“T am not one to be insulted with 
impunity. Are these men such ig- 
norant naturalists as not to know 
that there is one species of whale 
that the boldest never harpoons? 
Swift was a Dean, but he never 
suffered his cassock to impede the 
free use of his limbs. I am a Judge, 
but they shall see that the ermine 
embarrasses me just as little. They 
have provoked the conflict, and it is 
not for me to decline it, They are 
doing scores of things every day in 
Ireland that, if there was one man of 
ability and courage opposed to them 
would shake the Cabinet to its cen- 
tre. I will make Pemberton’s law a 
proverb and a by-word. The public 
will soon come to suspect that the 
reason I am not on the bench at 
these trials is not to be looked for 
in the spiteful malignity of the 
Castle, but in the conscientious 
scruples of one who warned the 
Crown against these prosecutions, 
The Act is a new one. It would 
give me scant labour to show that 
it cannot be made law, that its 
clauses are contradictory, its pro- 
visions erroneous, its penalties eva- 
sive. What is to prevent me intro- 
ducing, as a digression, into my next 
charge to a grand jury, my regrets 
or sorrows over such bungling 
legislation? Who is to convict me 
for arraigning the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment, or telling the country, You 
are legislated for by ignorance! 
your statutes are made by incom- 
petence! The public press is 
always open, and it will soon be 
bruited about that the letter signed 
Lycurgus was written by William 
Lendrick. I will take Barnewell 
or Perrin, or some other promising 
young fellow of the junior bar, and 
instruct him for the defence. I 
will give him law enough to confate, 
and he shall furnish the insolence 
to confront, this Attorney-General. 
There never was a case better suited 


to carry the issue out of the Queen’s 
Bench and arraign the Queen’s 
advisers. Let them turn upon me 
if they dare: I was a citizen before 
I was a lawyer, I was an Irishman 
before I became a judge. There 
was a bishop who braved the Gov- 
ernment in the days of the volun- 
teers. They shall find that high 
station in Ireland is but another 
guarantee for patriotism.” By such 
bursts of angry denunciation had 
he excited himself to such a degree, 
that when Sewell entered the room 
the old man’s face was flushed, his 
eye flashing, and his lip quivering 
with passion. 

“T was not aware of your absence, 
sir! ” said he, sternly; “and a mere 
accident informed me that you were 
going away again.” 

“ A sudden call required my pre- 
sence at Killaloe, my lord; and I 
found when I had got there I had 
left some papers behind here.” 

“The explanation would be un- 
exceptionable, sir, if this house 
were an inn to which a man comes 
and returns as he pleases; but if 
I err not you are my guest here, 
and I hope if a host has duties he 
has rights.” 

“My lord, I attached so very 
little importance ' to my presence 
that I never flattered myself by 
thinking I should be missed.” 

“T seldom flatter, sir, and I 
never do so where I intend to cen- 
sure!” Sewell bowed submissively, 
but the effort to control his temper 
cost him a sharp pang, and a ter- 
rible struggle. ‘‘Enough of this, 
at least for the present; though I 
may mention, passingly, that we 
must take an early opportunity of 
placing our relations towards each 
other on some basis that may be 
easily understood by each of us, 
The law of contracts will guide us 
to the right course. My object in 
sending for you now is to ask a 
service at your hands, if your other 
engagements will leave you at 
liberty to render it.” 

“T am entirely at your lordship’s 
orders.” 
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“Well, sir, I will be very brief. 
I must needs be so, for I have 
fatigued myself by much talking 
already. The papers will have in- 
formed you that I am not to sit on 
this Commission. The Ministers who 
cannot persuade me by their blan- 
dishments are endeavouring to dis- 
gust me by insult. They have read 
the fable of the sun and the wind 
backwards, and inverted the moral. 
It had been whispered abroad that 
if I tried these men there would 
have been no convictions. They 
raked up some early speeches of 
mine — youthful triumphs they 
were, in defence of Wolfe Tone, 
and Jackson, and others; and they 
argued —no, I am wrong—they 
did not argue, they imagined, that 
the enthusiasm of the advocate 
might have twined itself around 
the wisdom of the judge. They 
have quoted, too, in capital letters 
—it is there on the table—the per- 
oration of my speech in Neilson’s 
case, where I implored the jury to 
be cautious and circumspect, for so 
deeply had the Crown advisers com- 
promised themselves in the pursuit 
of rebellion, it needed the most care- 
ful sifting not to include the law 
officers of the Castle, and to avoid 
placing the Attorney-General side 
by side with his victim.” 

“How sarcastic! how cutting!” 
muttered Sewell in praise. 

‘Tt was more than sarcastic, sir. 
It stung the Orange jury to the 
quick; and though they convicted 
my client, they trembled at the 
daring of his defender. 

“But I turn from the past to 
the present,” said he, after a pause. 
“They have arrested this morning 
at Howth a man who is said to be of 
rank and station. The examination, 
conducted in secret, has concealed 
his name; and all that we know is 
that bail has not been accepted, if 
offered, for him. So long as these 
arrests concerned the vulgar fellows 
who take to rebellion for its rob- 
beries, no case can be made. With 
the creatures of rusty pikes and 
ruffian natures I have no sympathy. 
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It matters little whether they be 
transported for treason or for theft. 
With the gentleman it is other- 
wise. Some speculative hope, some 
imaginative aspiration of serving 
his country, some wild dream be- 
gotten of the great Revolution of 
France, dashed not impossibly with 
some personal wrong, drives men 
from their ordinary cturse in life, 
and makes them felons where they 
meant to be philanthropists. I have 
often thought if this movement now 
at work should throw up to the sur- 
face one of this stamp, what a fine 
occasion it might afford to test the 
wisdom of those who rule us, to 
examine the machinery by which 
they govern, and to consider the ad- 
vantage of that system—such a fav- 
ourite system in Ireland—by which 
rebellion is fostered as a means of 
subsequent concession, as though it 
were necessary to manure the loy- 
alty of the land by the blood of 
traitors. 

“T weary you, sir, and I am 
sorry for it. No, no, make no pro- 
testations. It is a theme cannot 
have the same interest for you as 
for me. What I would ask of you 
is, to go down to the head-office 
and see Mr. Spencer, and learn from 
him if you might have an order 
to see the prisoner—your pretext 
being, the suspicion that he is per- 
sonally known to you. If you suc- 
ceed in getting the order, you will 
proceed to the Richmond Bridewell 
and have an interview with him. 
You are a man of the world, sir, 
and I need not give you any in- 
structions how to ascertain his 
condition, his belongings, and his 
means of defence. If he be a gen- 
tleman, in the sense we use that 
term when applying its best attri- 
butes to it, you will be frank and 
outspoken, and will tell him can- 
didly that your object is to make 
his case the groundwork of an at- 
tack on the Government, and the 
means by which all the snares that 
have led men to rebellion may be 
thoroughly exposed, and the craft 
of the Crown lawyer be arraigned 
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beside the less cold-blooded cruelty 
of the traitor. Do you fully com- 
prehend me, sir?” 

“JT think so, my lord. Your in- 
tention is, if I take you correctly, 
to make the case, if it be suitable, 
the groundwork for an attack on 
the Government of Ireland.” 

“Tn which I am not to appear.” 

“Of course, my lord; though 
possibly with no objection that 
it should be known how far your 
sympathy is with a free discussion 
of the whole state of Ireland?” 

“You apprehend me aright, sir 
—a free discussion of the whole 
state of Ireland.” 

“T go, therefore, without any 
concert with your lordship at pre- 
sent. I take this step entirely at 
my own instance ?” 

“You do, sir. If matters even- 
tually should take the turn which 
admits of any intervention on my 
part—any expression of opinion— 
any elucidation of sentiments at- 
tributed to me—I will be free to 
make such in the manner I deem 
suitable.’ 

“In case this person should 
prove one, either from his charac- 
ter or the degree in which he has 
implicated himself, unfitted for 
your lordship’s object, I am to 
drop the negotiation ?” 

“Rather, I should say, sir, you 
are not to open it.” 

“T meant as much,” said Sewell, 
with some irritation. 
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“Tt is an occasion, sir, for care- 
ful action and precise expression. 
I have no doubt you will acquit 
yourself creditably in each of these 
respects. Are you already acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Spencer?” 

“We have met at the club, my 
lord; he at least knows who I 
am.” 

“That will be quite sufficient. 
One point more—I have no need 
to caution ‘you as to secrecy—this 
is a matter which canhot be talked 
of.” 

“That you may rely on; my 
lord; reserve is so natural to me, 
that I have to put no strain upon 
my manner to remember it.” 

“T shall be curious to hear the 
result of your visit—that is, if you 
be permitted to visit the Bridewell. 
Will you do me the favour to come 
to me at once?” 

Sewell promised this faithfully, 
and withdrew. 

“Tf ever an old fool wanted to 
run his head into a noose,” mut- 
tered he, “here is one; the slight- 
est blunder on my part, intentional 
or not, and this great Baron of the 
Exchequer might be shown up as 
abetting treason. To be sure, he 
has given me nothing under his 
hand—nothing in writing—-I won- 
der was that designedly or not; he 
is so crafty in the middle of all his 
passion.” Thus meditating, he 
went on his mission. 
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PART I. 


Iris not always necessary to begin 
from the beginning, or to trace the 
fortunes of Troy from the hatching 
of Castor and Pollux. Westminster 
claims to be the oldest school in 
England; and if this only means 
that there was a school in West- 
minster from time immemorial, it 
may be so far true, though the same 
claim might be made with equal 
justice for Winchester, and probably 
for other less distinguished cities. 
There is, indeed, one very circum- 
stantial piece of autobiography, pur- 
porting to be by a Norman monk, 
secretary to the Great Conqueror, 
in which he speaks of his own edu- 
cation at Westminster in the days 
of Edward the Confessor; and re- 
cords how Queen Edgitha some- 
times met him as he came out of 
school, and after “ posing” him in 
grammar and verse-making,* sent 
him off rejoicing with “three or 
four pieces of money from the hand 
of her maidens,” and an order for 
some good things in the royal re- 
fectory. But Sir Francis Palgrave, 
and other remorseless historical 
sceptics, have overthrown all faith 
in Abbot Ingulph’s history; and 
the schoolboy days of this very 
‘“‘old Westminster” are probably 
about as historical as the modern 
Tom Brown’s. 

No doubt a school was attached 
to the Abbey at Westminster, as to 
other religious foundations. Pro- 
bably Stow is right in concluding 
that St. Peter’s was one of the three 
great schools whose scholars (accord- 
to Fitzstephen) used to meet on the 
days of their patron saints to chal- 


lenge each other to a contest of 
grammar and versificationt—a cus- 
tom which Stow speaks of as exist- 
ing in his own days with very little 
alteration :—- 


“T myself, in my youth, have yearly 
seen, on the eve of St. Bartholomew the 
apostle, the scholars of divers grammar- 
schools repair to the churchyard of St. 
Bartholomew, where, upon a bank 
boarded under a tree, some one scholar 
hath stepped up, and there opposed and 
answered, till he were of some better 
scholar overcome and put down; and 
then the overcomer, taking his place, 
did like as the first, and in the end the 
best opposer and answerer had rewards, 
. . . [remember there repaired to these 
exercises (amongst others) the master 
and scholars of St. Paul’s, London, and 
St. Peter’s, Westminster.” 


But all this was long anterior to 
the foundation of the present colle- 
giate school of Westminster. This 
can only date its existence at the 
earliest from 1540, when the mon- 
astic house was dissolved, a bishop- 
ric founded out of its confiscated 
revenues, and a school for forty 
scholars, with an upper and an un- 
dermaster, established by charter 
of Henry VIII. There is no doubt 
that tie school was in actual opera- 
tion, since the names of its earliest 
masters have been preserved. John 
Adams, who was first appointed, 
was succeeded by Alexander Nowell, 
well known among the Reformers, 
and subsequently Dean of St. Paul’s. 
He taught through Edward’s short 
reign; but under Mary the whole 
reformed establishment — bishop, 





* “De literis et versu meo opponebat.” 


+ The passage is curious, as containing apparently the earliest form of what was 
afterwards developed not only into the Westminster ‘“ Challenge,” but into the 
Eton “* Montem” :—“Pueri diversarum scholarum versibus inter se conrixantur, 
aut de principiis artis grammatice vel regulis preteritorum et supinorum conten- 
dunt. Sunt alii qui epigrammatibus rhythmis et metris utuntur vetere illa triviali 
dicacitate, licentia Fescennina socios suppressis nominibus lacerant, salibus Socrat- 
icis sociorum, vel forte majorum, vitia tangunt.”—Fitzstephen, ‘ Descript. Lond.’ 
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chapter, and school—was swept 
away, and Nowell only escaped 
the stake by taking ship for Ger- 
many. 

Elizabeth, almost 
upon her accession, restored her 
father’s foundation in every par- 
ticular, and gave to tie college the 
statutes which are more or less ob- 
served to this day. Besides the 
forty scholars on the foundation, 
these statutes provide for the admis- 
sion of eighty others to be taught 
in the school, under the names of 
pensionarii, oppidani, and peregrini. 
Of these classes, the pensionarii 
were equivalent to the old commen- 
sales of Eton and Winchester. They 
were to be not more than eighty in 
number; to be lodged with some of 
the authorities of the college, who 
were to be responsible for their con- 
duct and to guarantee their pay- 
ments; and to dine with the scholars 
at their table in hall at a certain fixed 
charge. The dean was allowed to 
have six of these boarders (who 
would probably be boys of superior 
rank, like the warden’s commensales 
at Winchester), the head-master 
four, the usher and each of the 
prebendaries two. The oppidani 
would comprise all those boys who 
lived in the city with their parents 
or friends, sufficiently within reach 
of the school to attend as day-scho- 
lars; and the peregrini were those 
who might be sent from a distance 
for education, lodging and boarding, 
as was the early custom at all great 
schools, with any neighbouring 
householder who might be induced 
to undertake such a charge. 

The election of the forty Queen’s 
scholars was to be after the manner 
of Winchester and Eton. The can- 
didates were to be examined by the 
Dean of Christ-Church, Oxford, and 
the Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, with the assistance of a 
Master of Arts from each college 
(called ‘‘ posers” or “ eleetioners ”) 
and the head-master of the school. 


immediately 
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A preference was to be given in the 
election to the sons of tenants of 
the chapter estates, and the choris- 
ters, who were originally taught in 
the school, were also to be preferred 
as scholars if found competent ; but 
it is doubtful whether even in the 
earliest times this provision was ever 
attended to. ‘“ A child’s place” at 
Westgninster, both in the days of 
Elizabeth and of, the Stuarts, be- 
came commonly a matter of favour 
which secretaries of state, and even 
monarchs themselves, were not 
ashamed to ask for their friends, 
and which deans and chapters were 
very ready to bestow. Promotion 
by merit, though unquestionably it 
existed in theory, was very little 
known in practice in the primitive 
age of scholastic foundations. The 
scholars had their board and in- 
struction entirely free, with an al- 
lowance for “livery ”—now a gown 
and college waistcoat—which, no 
doubt, in those earlier times covered 
the greater part of their expenses for 
dress. After four years’ residence, 
a certain number of these boys 
were to be elected annually either 
to Christ-Church as students, or to 
Trinity, Cambridge, as scholars on 
the foundation: three to each, if 
there were vacancies enough in the 
college, and if so many were found 
eligible; and more, if it could be 
done conveniently.* Thus, as at 
Eton and Winchester, a complete 
course of liberal education was pro- 
vided for a boy of industry and 
ability, without cost to himself or 
his parents; for a studentship or 
scholarship at either university was 
intended to be a sufficient mainte- 
nance for its holder, and was so to 
a youth of quiet and studious habits. 
And, as in the case of Wykeham’s 
and Henry VI.’s foundations, the 
stewards of the founder’s liber-° 
ality were to be those in whose 
hands the interests of learning and 
the rights of the scholar were held 
to be safest—the elder collegiate 





* “Sex ad minimum.”—“ Plures autem optamus, si ita prefatis electoribus 
commodum videbitur.” 
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body of scholars and divines to 
which the school was attached. 

In early times, at least, the trust 
was well discharged. More than one 
Dean of Westminster was a nursing 
father to the school. . Gabriel Good- 
man (of whom Fuller says, ‘ Good- 
man was his name, and goodness 
was his nature”), who was appoint- 
ed to the deanery the yeareafter 
Elizabeth’s reconstruction of her 
father’s foundation, and continued 
in the dignity for nearly forty years, 
did everything to promote the com- 
fort and welfare of the “ Queen’s 
scholars.” Some of the old monas- 
tic buildings had been allotted for 
their accommodatiow; but he is 
said to have first collected them into 
the large schoolroom now in use, 
which had been the ancient dormi- 
tory of the Benedictines.. Holding 
the prebend of Chiswick, he pro- 
cured the conveyance of the “ col- 
lege-house” there to the chapter as 
a pest-house, or, as it would now 
be called, a sanatorium, in which 
the whole body, prebendaries, mas- 
ters, and scholars, might take refuge 
in case of contagious sickness reach- 
ing Westminster; and he planted 
a row of elm trees there with his 
own hands, some of which are said 
to be still standing. It will be seen 
that at a future time this retreat 
was taken advantage of.* The ex- 
cellent Lancelot Andrews succeeded 
Goodman in the deanery, and in his 
hearty love for the school. He ex- 
ercised a fatherly superintendence 
over masters and scholars (fulfilling, 
in fact, the theory of the statutes, 
that the dean should be to the whole 
community ‘ guasi mens in cor- 
pore”); not only taking care that 
the best classical authors were read 
in the school, and having the exer- 
cises of the boys brought to him for 
commendation or correction, but 
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even, as a grateful pupil tells us, 
‘“*frequently in his own person sup- 
plying the place.of head-master and 
usher for a week together.” He 
often had the elder boys with him 
in the evenings at the deanery, and 
there gave. them private instruction 
in the elements of Hebrew, as well 
as in Latin and Greek; and when 
he walked out, as he often did by 
way of recreation, to his prebendal 
house at Chiswick, it was very sel- 
dom, says the same quaint writer, 
“* without a brace or two of this 
young fry” as his companions; 
“and in that wayfaring leisure he 
had asingular dexterity to fill those 
narrow vessels as with a funnel.”t 
Dean Williams (subsequently Arch- 
bishop of York and Lord Keeper 
to James I.), who succeeded a few 
years afterwards, also took a lively 
interest in the welfare of the 
Queen’s scholars—an interest which 
did not cease after he had become 
Bishop of Lincoln, still holding the 
deanery in commendam. He in- 
creased the royal foundation by the 
addition of four boys (to be chosen 
either from his native Wales or from 
his diocese of Lincoln), who were to 
be educated gratuitously, and to be 
boarded with the Queen’s scholars, 
and lédged in a special chamber ; to 
wear gowns of violet colour, and to 
go off as exhibitioners to St. John’s 
Oollege, Cambridge. But, unluck- 
ily, Bishop Williams neglected to 
provide sufficient funds for these 
benevolent purposes; and though 
the ‘‘ Bishop’s boys ” received their 
violet gowns and their free educa- 
tion, they had to board themselves 
with the town-boys ; and their uni- 
versity provision, such as it was, 
after a while was iost to them en- 
tirely. The low numbers of the 
school for many years having fur- 
nished no. candidates for the St. 








* “To this day a piece of ground is reserved in the lease to the sub-lessee as 
a play-place for the scholars,”—(Faulkner’s ‘ Hist. and Ant. of Chiswick,’ p. 293.) 
Freind and Nicoll, when head-masters, occasionally resided there during the 


summer holidays. 
** Chiswick Press.” 


In 1853 the house was occupied by Whittingham’s celebrated 


¢ Hacket, ‘ Life of Archbishop Williams,’ p. 45. 
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John’s scholarships, the University 
Commissioners of 1856 seized upon 
this fact as a pretext for suppressing 
them altogether. The blue gown, 
which had become anything but an 
honourable distinction, has now 
been given up, and the four Bishop’s 
boys, who are still elected, have no 
other privileges than the remission 
of the usual school fees, which the 
dividends of the foundation just 
suffice to pay. 

The first Westminster scholars 
were elected to the universities in 
1562—two years only after the re- 
foundation of the school by Eliza- 
beth—when one was sent to Oxford 
and one to Cambridge. During 
the next ten years, sometimes two 
and sometimes three were elected 
to each university. But Christ- 
Church was not at first eager to 
welcome the Westminster students. 
Of the three elected in 1554, the 
college would only admit one— 
pleading in excuse the want of 
room. In 1575, two of those elect- 
ed were refused admission as stu- 
dents by Dr. Piers, then dean. But 
the claimants, Oarow and Reavis, 
pleaded their own cause manfolly. 
“Non mea solum, sed totius West- 
monasterii res agitur,” said Carow, 
with equal truth and spirit, in a 
letter to Lord Burleigh.* The re- 
monstrance was successful, and Ra- 
vis, in future years, rose to be him- 
self dean of Christ-Church, and to 
maintain in that capacity the rights 
of Westminster. 

The first master of the school 
after Elizabeth’s reconstruction was 
Nicholas Udall or Uvedale, who 
appears to have been appointed in 
the previous reign, when the school 
was all but in abeyance. Though 
he is said to have been an excellent 
scholar, his reputation in other re- 
spects is by no means a creditable 
one. He had been dismissed some 
years before, when a very young 
man, from the head-mastership of 
Eton on a charge of theft, and 
even of worse misconduct, which 
appears, from one of his own letters, 
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to have had at least some founda- 
tion.t Of his conduct in his new 
position there is no record, nor is 
much known of his immediate suc- 
cessors—Randall, Browne, Howlen, 
and Grant—except that the latter 
had been educated at the school, 
and was apparently the first West- 
minster scholar appointed to the 
head-mastership. In 1593 William 
Camden, who had for some years 
been second-master, and during 
that time, in his holidays and lei- 
sure hours, had produced his great 
work ‘ Britannia,’ succeeded Grant 
on his _ resignation. Camden’s 
name belongs not more to Weat- 
minster School than to the history 
of English literature; but the ac- 
count which he gives himself of his 
mastership (in a letter to Archbishop 
Usher) must be quoted, for the light 
which it throws upon the early his- 
tory of the school :— 

“God so blessed my labours that the 
now Bishops of Durham, London, and 
St. Asaph, to say nothing of persons now 
employed in eminent places abroad, and 
many of especial note at home of all 
degrees, do acknowledge themselves to 
have been my scholars. Yea, I brought 
there to Church divers gentlemen of 
Ireland, as Walshes, Nugents, O’Raileys, 
Shees, the eldest son of the Archbishop 
of Cassilis, Peter Lombard, a merchant’s 
son of Wallingford, a youth of admir- 
able docility, and divers others bred 
popishly.” 

These young Irish gentlemen, 
sent over to England for Education, 
were no doubt pensionarii with 
Camden as head-master. A letter 
from Sir Robert Cecil, about the 
date of which Camden _ speaks, 
curiously illustrates his account of 
these Irish pupils, and at the same 
time shows that the dean’s privi- 
lege of receiving boarders was at 
least occasionally exercised in the 
case of youths of rank. Cecil is 
speaking of David Barry, son of 
Lord Barry, afterwards second Earl 
of Buttevant:— ~ 

“T have placed him at the Deane’s 
at Westminster. I have provided bed- 





* Strype, Ann. IL, i. 


5538-6. 


+ ‘ Letters of eminent Men’ (Camd. Soc.) 
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ding and all of my own, with some 
other things, meaning that for his dyet 
and residence there it shall cost him 
nothing.” * 


The conversions to the reformed 
faith among these boys probably im- 
plied a little pressure on the part 
of the Westminster authorities ; 
for Cecil begs in 2 subsequent let- 
ter that young Barry may not “be 
distrainedly dealt with, though he 
refuse to go to church.” 

Camden resigned his mastership 
in 1599, devoting the rest of his 
life to historical studies. Besides 
his appointment as COlarencieux 
king-at-arms, he had, as he says, 
“gathered a contented sufficiency 
during his long labours in the 
school.” 

It is probably to the period of his 
successor, Richard Ireland, that we 
must refer the following curious 
and interesting account of the in- 
ternal economy of the school, pre- 
served amongst the state papers of 
1630, but without actual date or 


signature.t 


“This course was in my time taken 
by the schoolemr. of Westminster, spe- 
cially for those of the 6th and 7th 
forms, wherein I spent my time there. 

“ About a quarter of an hour after 5 in 
the morning we were called up by one 
of the Monitors of the chamber (with a 
‘surgite’); and after Latin prayers we 
went into the cloysters to wash, and 
thence in order, two by two to the 
schoole, where we were to be by 6 of 
the clock at furthest. 

‘Between 6 and 8 we repeated our 
grammar parts (out of Lilie for Latin, 
out of Camden for the Greek); 14 or 
15 being selected and called out to stand 
in a semicircle before the Mr. and other 
scholars, and there repeate 4 or 5 leaves 
in either, the Mr. appointing who 
should begin and who should go on with 
such and such rules. 

“ After this we had two exercises that 
varied every other morning. The first 
morning we made verses extempore, 
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Latin and Greek, upon two or three 
several themes; and they that made 
the best (two or three of them) had 
some money given them by the school- 
mr., for the most part. The second 
morning, one of the form was called out 
to expound some part of a Latin or 
Greek author (Cicero, Livie, Isocrates, 
Homer, Apollinarius, Xenophon, &c.), 
and they of the two next forms were 
called to give an account of it some 
other part of the day or else they were 
all of them (or such as were picked out, 
of whom the Mr. made choice by the 
fear or confidence discovered in their 
looks) to repeate and pronounce dis- 
tinctly without book some piece of an 
author that had been learned the day 
before. 

“‘ From 8 to 9 we had time for Beaver, 
and recollection of ourselves, aud pre- 
paration for future exercises, 

“Betwixt 9 and 11 those exercises 
were read which had been enjoined us 
over night (one day in prose, the next 
day in verse), which were selected by 
the Mr.; some to be examined and 
punished, others to be commended and 
proposed for imitation. Which being 
done, we had the practice of Dictamina ; 
one of the 5th form being called out to 
translate some sentences out of an un- 
expected author (extempore) into good 
Latin ; and then one of the 6th or 7th 
form to translate the same (extempore 
also) into good Greek. 

“Then the Mr. himself expounded 
some part of a Latin or Greek author 
(one day in prose, another in verse) 
wherein we were to be practised in the 
afternoon. 

“‘ At dinner and supper times we read 
some portion of the Latin Bible in a 
manuscript (to facilitate the reading 
of such hands): and, the Prebendaries 
then having their table commonly in 
the Hall, some of them had oftentimes 
good remembrances sent unto them 
from thence, and withal a theme to 
make or speak some extempore verses 
upon. 

“Betwixt 1 and 8, that lesson which 
out of some author appointed for that 
day had been by the Mr. expounded 
unto them (out of Cicero, Virgil, 
Homer, Euripides, Isocrates, Livie, 





* Sir R. Cecil to Sir G. Carew, Aug. 2, 1600. 


‘ Letters ’ (Camd. Soc.) 


+ A copy of this paper in the possession of the present head-master has the 
following note :—‘‘ The handwriting I recognise to be that of Abp. Laud.— 


G, H.” 


But Laud is not known to have been at the school. 
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Sallust, &c.) was to be exactly gone 
through by construing and other gram- 
matical ways, examining all the Rhetori- 
cal figures, and translating it out of verse 
into prose, or out of prose into verse, 
out of Greek into Latin, or out of Latin 
into Greek. Then they were enjoined to 
commit that to memory against the next 
morning, 

“ Between 3 and 4 we had a little res- 
pite: the Mr. walking out and they (in 
beaver-times) going in order to the Hall, 
and then fitting themselves for the next 
task, 

“ Between 4 and 5 they repeated a leaf 
or two of some book of Rhetorical 
figures, or choice Proverbs and Sen- 
tences, collected by the Mr. for that 
use. After, they were practised in 
translating some Dictamina out of 
Latin or Greek, or sometimes turning 
Latin or Greek verses into English 
verse. Then a theme was given them, 
whereupon to make prose or verses, 
Latin or Greek, against the next morn- 
ing. 
“ After supper (in summer-time) they 
were three or four times in a week call- 
ed to the Mr.’s chamber (specially they 
of the 7th form) and there instructed 
out of Hunter's Cosmographie, and prac- 
ticed to describe and find out cities and 
countries in the maps. 

“Upon Sundays before morning pray- 
ers in summer they came commonly into 
the school (such as were King’s scholars) 
and there construed some part of the 
gospel in Greek, or repeated part of the 
Greek catechism. In the afternoon they 
made verses upon the preacher’s ser- 
mon, or epistle and gospel. 

“The best scholars in the 7th form 
were appointed as Tutors to read and ex- 
pourd places of Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
Euripides, or other Greek and Latin au- 
thors, at those times (in the forenoon, or 
afternoon, or after beaver-times) where- 
in the scholars were in the school in ex- 
pectation of the Mr. 

“The scholars were governed by sev- 
eral Monitores (two for the Hall, as 
many for the Church, the School, the 
Fields, the Cloyster—which last at- 
tended them to washing, and were 
called Monitores immundorum). The 
Captain of the School was over all 
these, and therefote called Monitor 
Monitorum. These Monitors kept them 
strictly to speaking of Latin, in their 
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several commands; and withal they 
presented their complaints or Accusa- 
tions (as we called them) every Friday 
morning, when the punishments were 
often redeemed by exercises, or favours 
shown to boys of extraordinary merit, 
who had the honor (by the Monitor 
Monitorum) many times to beg and pre- 
vail for such remissions. And so, at 
other times, other faults were often 
punished by scholastical tasks, as re- 
peating whole orations out of Tullie, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, or speeches out 
of Virgil, Thucydides, Xenophon, Eurip- 
ides, &c. 

“Upon play-days (within an hour after 
leave granted and the oppidales dismiss- 
ed) the scholars of the house were often 
called in again for an hour or more till 
they had briefly dispatched the task of 
that day. 

“There was a writing in capital letters 
within the school, which the Mr. was 
wont to show strangers as a testimony 
how he was restrained for leave to play. 
When Plumpe-walkers * came in (i. e., 
such as strived to hold the Mr. in long 
discourse) the Mr. would call out some 
of his scholars to show what verses they 
could make on a sudden, upon a theme 
to be given by them, if they were 
scholars, 

“Every Friday they had Repetitions, 
of what was learned the former part of 
the week. Upon Saturdays they pro- 
nounced their declamations, in Greek 
and Latin, and the Prebendaries did of- 
ten come in to give encouragement unto 
them. 

“ All that were chose away by Elec- 
tion took their leave in a public oration 
to the Dean, Prebendaries, Master, 
Usher, and Scholars, made in the 
school.” 


Some of the school terms (as, for 
instance, the titles of the monitors 
and the parting ‘‘oration”) remain 
almost unchanged to this day; the 
“sneaking of Latin” during school- 
hours still survives in certain cases, 
as will be noticed hereafter; the 
Friday ‘“ Repetitions” have only 
lately been discontinued; and of 
the system of teaching it may fair- 
ly be said, that modern deviations 
from it have not always been im- 
provements. 





* A “Plumpe,” is a close body, or party of men; the term here used may mean 
such as walked the streets in knots or parties—the idle loungers of the day. 
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The next head-master of whom 
we have any definite history—for 
of Ireland and Wilson, who inter- 
vened, little more has come down 
to us than the names, except that 
the latter “had a faculty more than 
ordinary for instructing youth”— 
was Lambert Obaldiston, or Os- 
boldstone, student of Christ-Church, 
who succeeded in 1622. He was 
an able and diligent teacher, and it 
was during the sixteen years of his 
rule that Westminster began to 
take high rank smong the great 
schools of England. It was said 
that at the time of his expulsion from 
his office, there were no less than 
“fourscore doctors in the two uni- 
versities”” who had been educated 
under him—when a doctor’s degree 
was somewhat more of a reality 
than at present. He had too tender 
a conscience for the days of fierce 
religious and political strife in 
which his lot was cast. For some 
alleged offense against the royal 
prerogative, the Star Chamber con- 
demned him to be dismissed from 
his mastership and his prebend at 
Westminster; to have his ears nailed 
to the pillory in Dean’s Yard in the 
presence of his scholars; to pay a 
tine of £5000, and to be imprisoned 
during the royal pleasure. From 
this cruel sentence he escaped by 
flight, to be restored again to his 
prebend by the Long Parliament 
in 1641, and to be again sequestered 
by the same party a few years after- 
wards, because he boldly protested 
against some of their violent proceed- 


ings. 

In 1638 a head-master succeeded 
to Westminster, whose name for 
more than half a century was iden- 
tified with English school education 


and discipline. Richard Busby had 
been born in a comparatively hum- 
ble station in life, and had been 
a King’s scholar at Westminster. 
Elected to a studentship at Christ- 
Church in due course, he was too 
poor to pay the fees for his degrees, 
which were advanced to him by the 
vestry of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
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They were gratefully repaid when 
he rose to riches and honour, and 
he added an endowment for the 
parish school. He held the head- 
masiership of Westminster for fifty- 
seven years, resigning his beloved 
office only with his life, when nearly 
ninety years old, and even at that 
great age a vigorous and able mas- 
ter. His name has passed into a 
proverb for severity—probably not 
without good reason. His rod, he 
used to say, was the sieve which 
sifted the wheat from the chaff of 
scholarship. He certainly made 
sound scholars, and in many cases 
showed considerable acuteness in 
discerning latent talents, and spared 
no pains in teaching wherever he 
saw promise of excellence. And, 
in spite of his vigorous discipline, 
he retained through life the esteem 
and respect of his old pupils, as is 
plain from many of their letters to 
him which have been preserved. 
At one time he could boast that 
sixteen of the bishops then on the 
bench had been taught by him—an 
honour which assuredly no _head- 
master of any school could ever have 
claimed before or since. He had 
a great dislike (in which some of 
our best modern teachers will fully 
sympathise) to the ordinary “ notes” 
by which classical authors are illus- 
trated, for the supposed benefit of 
the learner, and forbade the use of 
such editions in the school. To 
the religious training of his schol- 
ars he was conscientiously atten- 
tive, teaching them, as one of them 
tells us, ‘‘ not only by precept but by 
example.” * 

More fortunate than his contem- 
poraries in office at the other great 
public schools, Busby held his mas- 
tership at Westminster throughout 
the troubles of the Great Rebellion. 
Partly, no doubt, this was owing 
to his high reputation; partly also 
to some interest which he appears 
to have had with the Parliamentary 
Commissioners. An attempt was 
made to shake his supremacy at 
Westminster in 1657 by the second- 





* Giles Oldisworth, in an unpublished treatise called ‘The Westminster School 


a Pattern of Piety."—(MS. Bodl. Libr.) 
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master, a young man named Edward 
Bagshawe, a violent republican, who 
was supported in the attack by 
Owen, Dean of Christ-Church, who 
is reported to have said that “it 
would be never well with the nation 
till Westminster School were sup- 
pressed.” Bagshawe had been one 
of Busby’s favourite scholars—one 
of his ‘‘ white boys,” as the others 
called them—and it had been at his 
special request that he accepted the 
second-mastership. But they could 
not agree in their new relations. 
Probably Busby was somewhat over- 
bearing. An impartial witness (Dr. 
Pope) says that the late second-mas- 
ter, Vincent, had been Busby’s 
“servitor at Oxford, and little bet- 
ter at Westminster;” and he had 
warned Bagshawe that possibly he 
might not find the position of a 
subordinate quite to his taste. 
But Bagshawe was a troublesome 
fanatic. He thought fit to bear his 
testimony by sitting with his hat 
on in the Abbey Church, for which 
Busby very properly rebuked him. 
He also made no secret, by his own 
account, of “not overvaluing Mr. 
Busby’s Greek Grammar,” just pub- 
lished for the use of the school— 
an offence which no author could be 
expected to overlook. The actual 
quarrel was owing to an order 
which Busby obtained from the 
Governors (that is, the Parliamen- 
tary Commission, of which ‘‘ Lord” 
Bradshaw was the head) fur the 
enforcement of the old statute 
under which the fourth form was 
included in the upper school, which 
would bring it under the head-mas- 
ter’s teaching, instead of the second- 
master’s—in spite, as Bagshawe 
alleged, of “sixty years’ usage to 
the contrary;” and he complained 
that he was now set to teach “the 
puny boys” in the first and second 
forms, which had hitherto been 


under the care of an usher. Not 
only this, but Busby had removed 
this usher—* his minion Mr. James,” - 
as the angry complainant calls him, 
but who was certainly a young man 
of remarkable abilities—to assist in 
the teaching of the upper forms; 
thus placing him virtually above 
the second-master. No doubt this 
was hard to bear; but it was an 
arrangement quite common to all 
public schools in which the second- 
master, by the foundation statutes, 
had the distinct charge of the 
lower school, and the assistants 
were merely the head-master’s de- 
puties, paid by him (as was the 
case with Mr. James), and employed 
to teach any forms he might assign 
them. Mr. Bagshawe, in his wrath, 
took the strong measure of desiring 
his boys not to pay Mr. James the 
customary compliment of rising 
when he entered theschool. They 
enjoyed the partisanship, and car- 
ried it still further by ignoring in 
the same way the great Busby him- 
self—with what consequences may 
be guessed, though they are not 
told. Bagshawe even went so far 
as to rebuke one of the monitors 
for rising in Mr. James’s presence ; 
and when told that it was by Mr. 
Busby’s order, desired him to “‘ write 
that down on his bill ;” a proceed- 
ing equivalent, as Mr. Busby de- 
clared, and as most Westminster 
and Eton men will agree, to order- 
ing the head-master up for corporal 
punishment. For these acts of 
contamacy, Busby lodged a formal 
complaint before the Commission, 
which Bagshawe was called upon 
to answer. He did not mend mat- 
ters by a personal taunt against 
his chief at the outset of his de- 
fence. He called him an “Actor.” * 
The fact was that the great school- 
master had first brought himself 
into royal favour by his clever act- 





* “Tt is very well the cause was not weighty, for I am sure the Actor hath not 
been wanting.” —{ ‘ Narrative of the Differences between Mr. Busby and Mr. Bag- 
shawe,’ 1659.) In this narrative he pretends to regret Busby’s having so mistaken 
his words. ‘I meant it innocently,” he says, “for an Actor ina cause, not an 
Acter (sic) of Cratander.” The innocence is obvious. 
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ing of @ratander in ‘The Royal 
Slave ’—a play written by William 
Cartwright, also a Westminster 
scholar, and acted by the students 
of Christ-Church before Charles I. 
and his Queen; and the applause 
he then received is said to have 
bred in him a passion for the stage. 
Bagshawe had reckoned too much, 
in his opposition to his superior, 
on the support of the Lord Presi- 
dent Bradshaw and some others 
of the Commissioners; Busby had 
his friends among them too—he 
“ploughed with the same heifers,” 
as Dr. Pope expresses it,—and the 
majority supported him, and sus- 
— Bagshawe from his office. 

ither in disgust, or anticipating 
dismissal, he resigned next year. 
His subsequent career shows that 
Westminster was well rid of him. 
He returned into residence at Ox- 
ford, and there was _ strenuous 
against the wearing of caps and 
gowns, and distinguished himself by 
such violent abuse of all ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, after the Restoration, 
as to earn for himself imprisonment 
at different times in the Tower and in 
Newgate. 

It is asserted that another at- 
tempt was made to deprive Busby 
of his: office about this time, and 
that one Mr. Owen Price, Master of 
Magdalen College School in Oxford, 
hoped to succeed him. But Mr. 
Price’s letter, addressed to the Sec- 
retary of Cromwell’s Privy Coun- 
cil,* rather shows that it was the 
second-mastership to which he 
aspired, on Bagshawe’s _resigna- 
tion, with which event the date 
(1658) corresponds. For he en- 
deavours to make some conditions 
as to the appointment: specially, 
that he should not be obliged “to 
be constant with the grown-boys 
at bed and board any more than 
the late master was”—and this 
superintendence has always been 
the second-master’s duty. He 
wishes also “that the schoolmas- 
ters should have leave to pray each 
in their turns, not using the same 
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forms;” a privilege quite unneces- 
sary for a head-master to ask 
under a Puritan Commission, but 
which it would be very difficult for 
a subordinate to secure under the 
orthodox Busby. Mr. Price’s letter 
makes some amusing complaints of 
the delay in the matter of the ap- 
pointment. He cannot think “ what 
the remora is; he challenges any 
one who “would be so uncivil as 
to call his abilities in question” to 
‘‘ make a trial of his boys” at Mag- 
dalen School, where in eight years 
he boasts that he has “raised more 
godly men and preachers than some 
that keep greater noise.” He goes 
on :— 

“There appears very much of God 
in this unexpected providence of bring- 
ing me to this place, but there appears 
more of the divell in keeping me out of 
it; in that he is so aroused as to in- 
cense all his agents, both here and at 
Westminster, to set all their wits to con- 
spire against me.” 


Among the “ divell’s agents” he 
would probably have included Mr, 
Busby, who secured the second- 
mastership for a man of very dif- 
ferent character—Adam Littleton; 
who, though he had been ejected 
by the Puritans from his student- 
ship at Christ-Church, was allowed 
to accept and retain this office un- 
molested. He was an excellent 
Oriental as well as classical scholar, 
and under him the King’s scholars 
gathered that smattering (it could 
hardly have been more) of Chaldee 
and Arabic of which South boasts 
in his school-days. Charles II., to 
whom Littleton was subsequently 
appointed chaplain, granted him 
the reversion of the head-master- 
ship after Busby; but he found the 
truth of the old proverb about 
“waiting for dead men’s shoes,” 
for though he lived to nearly the 
Psalmist’s measure of years, he left 
his old master still vigorous at his 
desk. 

Busby saw more serious troubles 
than these at Westminster during 
his long administration. In 1642, 





* Printed in Peck’s ‘ Desiderata Curiosa,’ p. 502. 
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the Puritan rabble of London at- 
tacked Westminster Abbey in their 
zeal for the expurgation of Popery, 
intending to make a clearance of 
all images, organs, and other orna- 
ments of the Church. They had 
actually ‘‘ forced out a pane of the 
north door, and got entrance ;” but 
meeting with a stout resistance 
“from the scholars, quiremen, of- 
ficers, and other servants, they were 
driven out.” The leader of the 
attack—“‘ one Wiseman, a_ knight 
of Kent”—met with the fate of 
Abimelech ; he was killed by a tile 
which some one of the defenders 
Jaunched upon him from the battle- 
ments. During the civil wars 
which followed, all the members of 
the collegiate chapter were expelled 
from their preferments, with the 
single exception of Osboldstone, the 
late head-master, who had just been 
restored to his prebend. It was 
perhaps owing to the good offices 
of this able and conscientious man 
that this old school escaped the fate 
«> most other ecclesiastical founda- 
sions. As having been a sufferer 
for conscience’ sake, he would de- 
servedly have much influence with 
his party. The annual elections, 
indeed, were more than once sus- 
pended ; no scholars were sent to 
Cambridge in 1648 or in the fol- 
lowing year, and in 1660 there was 
no election either to Oxford or 
Cambridge, ‘‘ on account of the un- 
settled state of the kingdom and 
universities.” But, with these ex- 
ceptions, the business of the school 
suffered no interruptions in those 
times of national trouble. 

Certainly it was not because the 
Westminster scholars had much of 
the spirit of the Vicar of Bray. 
The loyalty of the school was strong 
enough to justify the bitter words 
of Dean Owen. “In the very worst 
of times,” says South, “ we were 
really King’s scholars, we were not 
only called so.” He was captain in 
1651 ; and records, to the lasting ho- 
nour of the school, that King Charles 
was prayed for there by name, in 
the usual form, on the morning of 
his execution. Among all the loyal 
hearts in Oxford, none were more 
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loyal than the Westminster stu- 
dents of Christ-Church. Fell, the 
dean, Dolben and Wall, canons of 
the house, refusing to recognise 
the visitation of the Parliamentary 
Commission, were deprived of their 
preferments. The two former were 
among the little band who, when 
the Common Prayer was proscribed, 
met at Dr. Willis’s in Merton Col- 
lege, and there used it, with sur- 
plices and all due solemnities, on 
Sundays and holidays until the 
Restoration. Rare were the cases 
in which even the younger students 
did not prefer their principles to 
their places. Robert Waring, the 
Professor of History, James Croft, 
Matthew Llewellyn, and David 
Whitford, served either as officers 
or privates in the Oxford garrison; 
William Oartwright was one of the 
King’s Council of War. Robert 
Mead, already a rising physician, 
gave up the lancet for the sword, 
and commanded a company during 
the siege of Oxford, and at. the re- 
lief of Abingdon. Some of the 
wilder wits among the juniors, 
when summoned to appear before 
the Commissioners, even broke jests 
upon that formidable body. ‘“ I 
profess unto you,” said John Car- 
rick, imitating the sanctimonious 
snuffle of his interrogator, “ I will 
not submit ; yea, verily, I will not 
submit.” Robert Whitehall, being 
required like others to give his 
answer in writing, replied in this 
doggrel :— 


“My name’s Whitehall (God bless the 
poet) ; 
If I submit, the King shall know it.” 


Richard Gale, who had somehow 
escaped the general expurgation of 
the house (the undergraduates seem 
to have been little interfered with), 
drank the King’s health in hall, 
during the following Christmas hol- 
idays, upstanding and bare-headed, 
with his whole table, and was ex- 
pelled therefor. One is sorry to 
learn, though impartial history is 
obliged to record the fact, that he 
was “ a notorious sot and evil liver,” 
and would probably have drunk 
Oliver’s health if he had good liquor 
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to wash it down. Of James Quin, 
his fellow-student, a story is told 
which shows that convivial qualities 
may sometimes be turned to better 
account. He too had been deprived 
of his studentship as an obstinate 
malignant ; but he could sing a 
good song, and some friend put 
him in the way of exhibiting his 
gifts in this line before Cromwell. 
The Lord General was charmed, and 
asked the young man what he could 
do for him. Quin promptly sug- 
gested that he might be restored to 
his student’s place, and his request 
was granted. Samuel Speed, after 
his expulsion from Christ-Church, 
engaged in some unsuccessful plots 
against the Protector’s Govern- 
ment, and was obliged to fly the 
kingdom. He was not heard of 
for many years, and was said to 
have turned buccaneer. He re- 
turned from his foreign wander- 
ings, whatever they were, after the 
Restoration, became chaplain to the 
Earl of . Ossory, and was on board 
his ship in that capacity in the sea- 
fight in which the Duke of York 
commanded against the Dutch. 
His behaviour on that day gave 
some colour to the reports of his 
previous adventures ; for he is said 
to be the hero of the lines in Sir 
John Birkenhead’s ballad— 


“ His chaplain he plied his wonted work, 
He prayed like a Christian, and fought 
like a Turk, 
Crying—‘ Now for the King and the 
Duke of York !’ 
With a thump, thump, thump.”* 


Nor were the scholars of Trinity 
College in Cambridge less constant 
in their loyalty, in most cases. 
Abraham Cowley, William Beale, 
Crichton (afterwards Bishop), and 
several others, were deprived rather 
than acknowledge any allegiance but 
to the King. 

But there were noble spirits too 
amongst the nurslings of West- 
minster, who took the other side 
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in that terrible national struggle— 
men who were neither revolution- 
ists nor fanatics, though they could 
not conscientiously be King’s men. 
Such a man was Nathaniel Hodges, 
whom the Parliamentary visitors 
brought from. Trinity, Cambridge, 
to fill one of the vacant student- 
ships at Christ-Church. He prac- 
tised physic afterwards in London; 
and when the plague was at its 
worst there, and all medical skill 
seemed hopeless, and the scared 
physicians (the great Sydenham in- 
cluded) fled before it, he continued 
his work of charity, and, though 
twice attacked by it, escaped with 
his life. Escaped, indeed, only to 
die at last in great poverty in Lud- 
gate prison; there is the more need 
that Westminster posterity should 
make his memory such amends as 
it may. The same true heroism 
is recorded of Thomas Vincent, 
another student of the Puritans’ 
appointment, who, says Antony 
Wood, “continued all the time of 
the plague in the city, doing all 
the good he could, visiting every- 
body who sent for him, and pub- 
lickly preaching every Lord’s day 
and holiday at some great church.” 
Among his school contemporaries, 
too, was Philip Henry, a gentle 
studious boy, going with his mother 
to attend those terrible morning 
lectures at the Abbey, delivered by 
members of the Assembly of Divines, 
where he sometimes sat from eight 
o’clock in the morning until four 
in the afternoon. He had a special 
dispensation from Busby for these 
attendances, which must have in- 
terfered seriously with school 
lessons: but he was a special fav- 
ourite with the great master, as 
he deserved to be. He had been 
chosen into college captain of his 
election—“ partly by his own merit, 
and partly by the interest of the 
Earl of Pembroke” (even Puritans 
liked a little job)—and was clever 
and diligent, getting up to read in 





* Welch’s ‘Alumni Westmonasterienses.’ To the copious and interesting 
notes to the new edition, by Charles Bagot Phillimore, Esq., these pages are 


much indebted. 
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the dark hours of night or early 
morning—a practice still character- 
istic of hard workers at Westminster, 
and peculiar (as a habit) to this 
alone of public schools. One anec- 
dote is told of him which shows 
that Busby had a gentle side to 
his character, less known to modern 
chroniclers than his severity, but 
which accounts for the affection 
which so many of his scholars bore 
to him in after-life. Young Henry, 
while holding the responsible office 
of “monitor of chamber,” got into 
trouble for not stopping some irreg- 
ularities among the juniors. When 
reported to the head-master, Busby 
said to him reproachfully, “Kae ov, 
rexvov”” (Thou too, my son!) which 
must have been sorer to the boy 
than the copy of Latin verses set 
him as a punishment—for Busby 
does not seem to have had the 
heart to flog him. Henry’s bio- 
grapher makes kindly mention of 
another Thomas Vincent, the hard- 
working usher of the fourth form 
in those days—‘‘ so much grieved 


at the dullness and non-proficiency 
of his scholars that, falling into a 


consumption, I have heard Mr. 
Henry say of him that ‘he killed 
himself with false Latin.’” It is 
fortunate for all schoolmasters and 
tutors that this kind of malaria is 
not commonly fatal. 

There is one story connected 
witha these days of trouble which is 
undoubtedly authentic, and bears 
pleasant witness to the kindly feel- 
ing which bound together the West- 
minster scholars, even when they 
found themselves ranged on hostile 
sides in the great national struggle. 
The curtain which divided the upper 
schoo] from the lower has already 
been mentioned. One day a boy 
was so unlucky as to tear it; and 
Busby’s known severity left no 
doubt of the punishment that 
would follow. The offender was 
in despair, when a generous school- 
fellow volunteered to take the 

S 
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blame upon himself, and suffered 
in his friend’s stead accordingly. 
The boys grew up and took differ- 
ent sides in the civil wars. John 
Glynne (who was the real culprit) 
became a sergeant-at-law (and event- 
ually Chief-Justice to Cromwell), 
and sat as one of tlie commission 
to try the prisoners who had been 
taken in Penruddock’s unsuccessfal 
rising in the King’s cause at Salis- 
bury, in 1654. Among others who 
were sentenced to death, Sir John 
Glynne saw a face which struck 
him as familiar; he found upon 
inquiry that it was no other than 
his old schoolfellow, William Wake, 
now a Royalist colonel, who had 
taken his flogging at Westminster. 
He said nothing then, but took 
horse and went straight to the 
Lord-Protector, and obtained his 
friend’s life as a personal favour.* 
The great schoolmaster was 
scarcely past the prime of life when 
England rang once more with the 
old loyal watch-cries. He had the 
honour of carrying the ampulla at 
the coronation, when Charles II. 
came to his own. And he had 
what he would probably consider 
the greater honour of escorting his 
Majesty over his royal school at 
Westminster, which gave occasion 
to the well-known anecdote of his 
apologising for keeping on his hat 
in the King’s presence, on the 
ground that it would never do to 
let the boys believe there was a 
greater man in the world than him- 
self—a joke which no one would 
enjoy more than King Charles. In 
truth, Busby’s tenure of his domin- 
ion there was far more secure and 
lasting than that of the unlucky 
Stuarts. He lived to see another 
of them deposed, without any seri- 
ous interruption to his own reign 
at Westminster. During the brief 
ascendancy of the Romanist friends 
of James, which led to this second 
revolution, he met one of his old 
pupils, now the well-known Father 





* There has been some doubt whether the Judge might not have been Robert 
Nicholas, one of the Barons of Exchequer; but it seems tolerably certain that 


Glynne was the man. 
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Petre, one day in St. James’s Park. 
Petre accosted his old master: 
Busby declared he could not recog- 
nise him in that dress, and Petre 
mentioned his name. ‘“ But you 
were of another faith, sir,” said Bus- 
by, “‘ when you were under me—how 
came you to change it?” ‘“ The 
Lord had need of me,” replied the 
convert. ‘Need of you, sir? Why, 
Ihave read the Scriptures as much 
“as any other man, and I never read 
that the Lord had need of anything 
but once, and then it was an ass.” 
Many others of the foremost men on 
both sides in and after the Revolu- 
tion had been under his stern rule 
at Westminster:—Charles Montagu, 
afterwards Earl of Halifax, whom 
a great modern historian ranks as 
not inferior to Pitt in the intellec- 
tual qualities of a statesman, but 
wanting Pitt’s honour and magna- 
nimity ; and Francis Atterbury, per- 
haps the ablest and by no means the 
worst of the intriguing politicians 
of his time, though the character 
was more of a scandal in the great 
churchman than in those whose 
vocation was exclusively secular. 
Whatever his faults, he was true to 
Westminster, and Westminster was 
true to him. As Dean of Christ- 
Church or as Bishop of Rochester, 
he never lost his kindly interest in 
the school; and it is pleasant to read 
that when he was hunted to ruin by 
his many enemies, with his brother 
bishops at their head (for whose bit- 
ter hostility Lord Bathurst could 
only account by the sarcastic suppo- 
sition that, “like the Indians, they 
thought when they destroyed an 
enemy they inherited his powers”), 
the King’s scholars, too young and 
chivalrous to care for the unpopu- 
larity of their hero—perhaps wor- 
shipping him all the more because 
he was unpopular—paid him fre- 
quent visits during his imprison- 
ment in the Tower. 
Very many of the young nobility 
were entered at the school under 
Busby, and most of them were 
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boarders in his house. In some 
cases they seem not.to have been 
profitable scholars, and to have left 
their names on the head-master’s 
books in more senses than one. An 
original note-book of Busby’s (now 
an heirloom of the head-master’s) 
has the following curious entry— 
probably of the date 1671 :— 


“Lord Maidston left two beds and 
furniture of chamber, but paid nothing 
for himself or man, either entrance, 
boord, schoole, or attendance in time 
of sickness at Nursery.” * 


In the same pages it stands re- 
corded that, in 1664, William Hen- 
ry, and Daniel Fincht (sons of 
Heneage, first Earl of Nottingham), 
owed respectively for five, four, and 
three years’ board and tuition, and 
that “Lord Colchester and his - 
brother owes for all their time.” 
The charge for board in those days 
was thirty pounds per annum. Of 
the numbers we can only learn that 
in 1656 they were, in the first quar- 
ter, 241, of which 37 were boarders, 
and at Christmas 203, the boarders 
being 38—most likely all with the 
head and other masters. 

More than one personal record of 
school life at Westminster under 
Busby has come down tous. It must 
be remembered that his rule contin- 
ued for fifty-seven years, and that he 
taught, in several cases, the grand- 
sons of his earlier scholars. South 
(as has been said) was captain of the 
school in 1651, and has left us a copy 
of Latin elegiacs (written probably 
while a student of Christ-Church) 
which give us some insight into its 
state as he knew it. There were 
some three hundred boys, divided 
into seven forms (the old Winches- 
ter and Eton arrangement), under 
three masters only. He corrobo- 
rates the traditions of Busby’s 
penal discipline :— 

“Consurgit crescitque puer, velut hydra, 
sub ictu; 

Florescitque suis seepe rigatus aqui8.” 





* ‘ Alumni Westm.,’ Append., p. 571. 


+ Lord Maidstone was of the same family—son of Heneage Finch, second Earl 


of Winchelsea. 
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If the common anecdote be true, 
South spoke from considerable per- 
sonal experience. “I see great 
talents in that sulky boy,” said 
the old master, “and my rod shall 
bring them out of him.” William 
Taswell, rector of Newington in 
Surrey, whose Latin diary has 
been translated by his grandson, 
tells us how he was entered at 
Westminster as a town-boy in 
1660. In three years’ time he 
was sufficiently. advanced to be 
admitted by Busby “above the 
curtain,”—that is, into the fourth 
class, the lowest in the upper school. 
Of this class, however, he says the 
head-master “‘ took little or no care,” 
but as he rose into the higher forms 
he found the teaching more satisfac- 
tory. The system of election into 
college, and the hardships of a 
junior’s life, were as characteristic 
of Westminster two hundred years 
ago as they have continued to be 
until a very recent date. It 
was not till he had been seven 
years a town-boy that Taswell got 
elected on the foundation; and his 
account of his experience as a 
junior might serve for that of more 
than one of his successors within 
living memory. “Extremely mal- 
treated during my seven months 
and two weeks’ servitude as junior 
by the monitors;” “employed 
chiefly in performing the menial 
office of a servant; in consequence 
of this, diverted from my studies, 
and even when freed from this 
state of slavery, could scarce return 
to them, indulging a lazy disposi- 
tion.” In 1665, in consequence of 
the prevalence of the plague, Busby 
removed with his scholars to the 
house at Chiswick, where he car- 
ried on the school for a few weeks; 
but the infection spreading to that 
neighbourhood, he called the boys 
together, and “‘in an excellent ora- 
tion,” took credit to himself that 
“for twenty-five years he had 
never deserted the school until 
now,” and so dismissed them to 
their several homes. Memorials of 
this migration of the Westminster 
scholars were still to be seen in the 
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old college-house at Chiswick, while 
it was in the occupation of the Miss 
Berrys and their father, in the 
names which the boys had written 
up upon the walls; among them was 
that of John Dryden the poet, end 
Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax. 
Taswell was kept at home for the 
next ten months, during the whole 
of which time it would appear that 
the school remained closed. He 
was present at the great fire of 
London in 1667, and records an 
instance of gallantry on the part of 
the Duke of Westminster, which 
shows at the same time the fatherly 
relation in which, like so many of 
his predecessors, he stood towards 
the King’s scholars. The dean was 
John Dolben (afterwards archbi- 
shop of York), himself a Westmin- 
ster student of Christ-Ohurch, 
“who in the civil wars had fre- 
quently stood sentinel,” says Tas- 
well (he had, in fact, not only 
served in the garrison at Oxford, 
but carried a pair of colours at 
Marston Moor), and now held the 
deanery together with the _bish- 
opric of Rochester. He “ collected 
his scholars together, marching 
with them on foot to put a stop, 
if possible, to the conflagration. 
“T” (continues the writer) “was a 
kind of page to him, not being of 
the number of the King’s scholars. 
We were employed many hours 
fetching water from the backside of 
St. Dunstan’s in the East, where 
we happily extinguished the fire.” 
The next evening young Taswell 
stood on Westminster Bridge to look 
at the fire, which was still raging, 
with his little pocket edition of Ter- 
ence in his hand, which he could see 
to read plainly by the light of the 
burning city. He was elected stu- 
dent of Christ-Church in 1670; on 
which occasion he records that the 
Oambridge electors made choice of 
two scholars whom Oxford had 
previously rejected as of unsatis- 
factory moral repute, though they 
stood high at the examination. 
Taswell lived to see three of his 
sons elected on the foundation at 
Westminster. It was while he 
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himself was at school there that 
Mr. Evelyn paid his visit, which 
he has very much obliged that 
section of posterity who are in- 
terested in these details by record- 
ing :— 

1661, May 13th.—*I heard and saw 
such exercises at the election of scholars 
at Westminster School to be sent to the 
University, in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic, in themes and extemporary 
verses, aS wonderfully astonished me 
in such youths, with such readiness 
and wit, some of them not above twelve 
or thirteen years of age. Pity it is 
that what they attain here so ripely, 
they either do not retain, or do not 
improve more considerably when they 
come to be men, though many of them 
do. And no less is to be blamed their 
odd pronouncing of Latin, so that out of 
England none were able to understand 
or endure it. Any that would helped 
to pose.’ 


Another of Busby’s pupils, who 
came a full generation after Tas- 
well, has left an account of his 
school days, which, though unfor- 
tunately bare of personal anecdote, 
is very minute in some of its de- 
tails, especially in the matter of 
school fees and expenses. Francis 
Lynn, afterwards Secretary to the 
Commission for Sick and Wounded 
Seamen, entered the school as a 
home-boarder in 1681. It was the 
year in which, as Antony Wood 
briefly records, “‘the Westminster 
boys” (tired, we may presume, of 
the old feud) “burned Jack Pres- 
byter instead of the Pope.” Young 
Lynn kept a diary in a methodical 
fashion very unusual with school- 
boys of any date. He took his 
place as the very lowest boy, and 
passed out of every form as“ cap- 
tain.” He paid ten shillings a 
quarter for school-fees, making a 
present besides, every Christmas, 
of a guinea to the head-master, and 
half-a-guinea to the usher. Such 
was the old system in every public 
school; the masters were entirely 
dependent for any income beyond 
their statutable salaries on the 
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liberality of the parents of those 
boys who were admitted as “com- 
moners,” or ‘oppidans,’ or under 
any other designation; and by 
degrees these gratuities became 
matter of recognised custom and 
claim. In 1689, having been now 
eight years at school, he got his 
election into college—still as cap- 
tain; and in consequence he es- 
caped the “servitude” in his first 
year as junior, of which Taswell so 
heavily complained. But the items 
of his expenditure show the exist- 
ence of the same elaborate system, 
in the relations between seniors 
and juniors among the scholars, on 
the feundation, which has all ‘the 
prestige of an immemorial anti- 
quity to recommend it, and _per- 
haps little besides. He had to 
pay “to the eight seniors for his 
freedom as captain of election,” the 
sum of £8, 12s. He also expended 
7s. to entertain his schoolfellows, 
“an unusual custom.” On Shrove- 
Tuesday he had the privilege of 
paying another 10s. “for tarts, to 
treat, as free-boy.” Another 10s. 
was paid to some official or other, 
“for putting up bis name in gold 
letters;” an honourable distinction 
conferred upon the captains of each 
year’s elections, who are still thus 
recorded on the wooden tablets on 
the walls of the dormitory. The 
fees to the masters appear to have 
increased as’ boys rose into the 
higher forms ; he paid to Dr. Busby 
for a year’s schooling, in 1690, £4, 
6s. The whole cost of his West- 
minster education for ten years, 
was £70, 15s.; and of this more 
than half, £39, 17s., was incurred 
in the last year and three months, 
from his election into college until 
his election into Cambridge.* 

Some minor abuses had crept 
into the foundation even in these 
early days. It is clear that any 
payment in the masters, from scho- 
Jars on the royal foundation, was 
such ; and Lynn had to purchase 
for himself a bed, bolster, blankets, 
table, and mat, and to pay for 





* A copy of this diary was sent by Mr. Lynn’s representatives to the ‘ Even- 
ing Mail,’ Jan. 1834. 
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candles. The punishments for speak- 
ing English in hall or school, 
which have been before alluded to, 
were strictly enforced in his days, 
in the way of fines called “ admon- 
ishing money,” which figure occa- 
sionally in his account. The cus- 
tom was for the second boy of the 
second election to act as a sort of 
monitor for this purpose, and to 
deliver to any boy who so offended 
a “mark” or tally, with the words, 
“ tu es custos ;” this mark he had to 
ass in turn to any boy whom he 
could detect in a similar slip, and 
the boy with whom the mark re- 
mained when all broke up incurred 
afine. Charles Dryden, son of the 
poet, thought himself so hardly 
used by being made custos three 
days running (by some unfairness, 
as he conceived), that the father 
wrote a strong letter on the subject 
to his old master, Busby, and was 
very nearly removing the boy from 
school.* 
Busby was 
second-master, 


succeeded by the 
Thomas Knipe, a 


man of high character and good 


scholarship. His pupil, Dr. Robert 
King, speaks highly of the religious 
training which boys received under 
him, and Mattaire (whose word on 
points of scholarship ought to have 
great weight) gracefully admits 
that he owed everything to his 
teaching—“ cui se sua omnia debere 
Jatetur.”’ Busby is said to have 
undervalued Knipe’s powers as an 
assistant; perhaps it is difficult 
for a master to conceive that a boy 
who has been under bis own train- 
ing may rise to be his equal or 
superior in his own line in after 
life. The school certainly rose in 
numbers under his government ; 
for in the list of 1706 there were 
353 names, which apparently do 
not include those of the King’s 
scholars, which would bring up the 
total to very nearly 400. Under 
his successor, Dr Robert Freind, 
they rose (in 1727) to 484; and 
this is the highest tide of numerical 
prosperity of which any positive 
record seems discoverable, though 
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Bishop Newton says that in his 
time (under Freind and Nicoll) 
there were “ not less than 500” boys 
in the school. Dr Freind was an 
able master, and something more. 
He had a very extensive literary 
and political acquaintance; his 
house is said to have been “the 
resort of all the wits and statesmen 
of the time.” Some of them cele- 
brated his promotion in the follow- 
ing tolerable epigram :— 


“Ye sons of Westminster, who still re- 
tain 
Your ancient dread of Busby’s awful 
reign, 
Forget your fears at length, your panic 
end, 
The monarch of this house is nowa 
Friend.” 
His were the palmy days of West- 
minster in every way. Under his 
auspices began the annual dinners 
on the Foundress’s day, under the 
stewardship of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of degree who had received 
their education in the _ school. 
(These were distinct from the 
dinners at the Election, which, 
under the statutes were to be on 
the Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
nesday after the Conversion of St 
Paul (Jan. 25th),—subsequently 
altered by Dean Goodman for the 
same days in Rogation week.) The 
first of these gatherings was held 
in 1726-7, when the Duke of De- 
vonshire, the Earl of Oxford, Henry 
Pelham, and William Pulteney, 
Esquires, and Dr Freind, were the 
stewards. A Latin speech was re- 
cited by one of the boys before the 
dinner, and an English one after- 
wards; and then the electors and 
visitors were entertained with a 
series of epigrams composed—or at 
least recited—by some of the more 
distinguished aspirants. The names 
of some of these, who spoke at the 
next year’s dinner, will give some 
idea of the popularity of the school 
as a place of education for the 
young nobility. There were the 
young Earl of Holderness, Viscount 
Harcourt, Lord Middlesex and his 
brothers Lord John and George 





* See Nichols’s ‘ Illust. of Lit. History,’ iv. 298. 
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Sackville (sons to the Duke of Dor- 
set, an old Westminster, and one 
of the next year’s stewards), Lord 
Danby, Lord Olifton, Lord Oran- 
bourne, Lord Henry Gray, Lord 
Vere Bertie, the Honourables W. 
Fitzwilliam, Geo. Dawnay, T. Coote, 
James Noel, John and Robert Hay, 
Spencer Cowper, 8S. Masham, J. 
Hamilton, Randall and Charles 
Vane, W. Leveson Gower, and W. 
Boscawen; Sir Edmund Thomas, 
Sir Danvers Osborne, Sir Edward 
Newdigate, Sir Herbert Palmer, 
Sir William Burdett, and Sir Hugh 
Wrottesley. Dr Freind probably 
brought forward on the occasion 
the whole effective strength of his 
more aristocratic pupils—for many 
of these were in his lower forms ; 
but it is a titular list which cer- 
tainly the rival Eton could not have 
paralleled in those years. The 
epigrams were, it must be confessed, 
poor enough in most instances to 
have been the genuine compositions 
of schoolboys. They were de rebus 
omnibus, some in English and some 
in Latin, commonly turning upon 
some subject of the day; one or 
two here and there are amusing 
enough for this reason. The fol- 
lowing, for instance, suggested by 
the accident of the then popular 
““Count” Heydegger having fixed 
one of his entertainments for the 
evening of the dinner, illustrates 
also the old school discipline ap- 
plied in more cases than one to in- 
dividuals who brought down upon 
themselves the wrath of the West- 
minsters. It was spoken in 1730-1 
by Vane, a son of Lord Barnard :— 


“Without respect to Westminster at all, 
Has Heydegger this night proclaimed 
a ball ; 
But should he interrupt our learned 
sport, 
Or rob us of one guest, we’ll swinge 
him for’t : 


The Count shall for his modern arts 

be thanked— 

Here’s Pitt * and I will toss him ina 

blanket.” 

The well-known case of Curll the 
bookseller was still fresh in the 
memory of the school and its friends, 
It had taken place a few years after 
Freind’s accession to the head-mas- 
tership. A letter, bearing date 
August 3d, 1716, which was circu- 
lated in print at the time, gives the 
correct details of a story often told. 
When Dr Robert South, a name 
held in honour by all Westminster 
scholars, died in the course of that 
year, his remains, after lying in 
state for four days in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, were carried into the 
college hall before interment, and 
a funeral oration spoken over them 
by the captain of the King’s scho- 
lars. Curll had surreptitiously got 
hold of a copy and published it. 
The letter tells the rest. 


“A certain bookseller near Temple 
Bar did, without consent of Mr. John 
Barber, present captain, publish the 
scraps of a funeral oration spoken by 
him over the corpse of the Rev. Dr. 
South, and being on Thursday last for- 
tunately nabbed within the limits of 
Dean’s Yard by the scholars, there he 
met with a college salutation: for he 
was first presented with the ceremony 
of the blanket, in which, when the 
skeleton had been well shaken, he was 
carried in triumph round the school ; 
and after receiving a grammatical cor- 
rection for his false concords, he was 
reconducted to Dean’s Yard, and on 
his knees asking pardon of Mr. B. for 
his offence, he was kicked out of the 
Yard, and left to the huzzahs of the 
rabble.” 


This piece of Lynch-law was 
commemorated in various ways. 
It forms the subject of one of the 
Christ-Church Carmina Quadrage- 
simalia.t A print was also en- 
graved, representing in three com- 





* Son of the Earl of Londonderry. 


+ The “Lent Verses” spoken annually in the College. Those here alluded to 
were probably spoken in 1714. The thesis is “‘ An cause sint sibi invicem cause ?” 


*¢ Authore invito tenues mandare libellos 
Furtivis solitus Bibliopola typis 
Ultores pueros, deceptus fraude maligna, 
Sensit, ‘ab excusso missus ad astra sago.’ 
Nec satis hoc ; mensa late porrectus acerna 
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partments the three several punish- 
ments, with the following lines 
from Martial *— 


“This ab excusso missus ad astra sago : 


Atherias,lascive,cupis volitare per auras; 
I—fuge ; sed poteras tutior esse domi.” 
That the boys should have cordially 
enjoyed the thing is perfectly in- 
telligible; but there is some evi- 
dence that it was looked upon as a 
rather laudable act of retribution 
by some of the authorities. Mat- 
taire (who had been second-master, 
though he had resigned before this 
took place) mentions, in a letter 
dated Oct. 21, 1736, Curll’s “im- 
pudent way of dealing with dead 
authors’ works, and sometimes 
with those of the living,” and goes 
on to say—‘ Your Lordship by 
this may see how much this saucy 
fellow deserved that correction 


which was inflicted on him at that 
school.” 

But this was the iron age of 
public schools, so far as order and 
discipline went; when the fights 


with the skiest were long and 
obstinate, and head-masters turned 
their eyes the other way. The 
‘London Evening Post’ gives an 
account of a ‘customary ” warlike 
exercise about this date, which 
helps us to understand how West- 
minster trained such good soldiers 
acouple of generations afterwards: 


“It being customary at this season 
of the year for the youths at Westmin- 
ster School and the other schoolboys 
in the liberty of Westminster to attack 
one another with clubs and staves, the 
former were apprehensive that the 
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latter would be too hard for them, and 
hired the apprentices of Bridewell 
Hospital as auxiliaries, who went down 
to their assistance last Tuesday night, 
and made their masters victorious 
wherever they came ; for which services 
they were so bountifully rewarded that 
they afterwards got into an alehouse in 
King Street, where they became drunk 
and quarrelled with the Constables and 
the Watch, and wounded several of them, 
causing such a riot and disorder that 
the Guards came from Whitehall, and 
seized fifteen of the Bluecoat boys,t 
who were secured in the gate-house, 
and this day carried before the bench 
of Justices to he examined.” 
[May 9th, 1728.] 


The annual dinners at Westmin- 
ster ceased in 1732. But after 
that, for many years, the old mem- 
bers of the school were wont to 
meet together at Cambridge, on 
Nov. 17th—the day of Queen 
Elizabeth’s accession. The  ban- 
quets were jovial, and somewhat 
uproarious, as was the fashion of 
the day. On one occasion, the 
noise was so great, that the Uni- 
versity authorities paid the party 
a domiciliary visit, and insisted on 
their dispersing. Franklin, then 
Greek Professor, who had been an 
usher in the school, was the chair- 
man of the evening, and stood upon 
his rights against the proctors. He 
was summoned before the vice- 
chancellor, but the dispute seems 
to have ended in a war of printed 
letters and pamphlets. 

It has been said that this was 
the great era of the school. Bishop 
Newton writes of the election days 
which he remembered— 





Supplicium rigidg fert puerile scholz ; 

Jam virge impatiens pueris convicia fundit, 
Vicinique crepat jurgia nota fori ; 

Flagra minas misero extorquent repetita ; minasque 
Quo magis ingeminat, vapulat ille magis.” 


—Vol. i. 118, 119. ; 


* Lib. I. 4.—The first line was long in use both in the dormitory at Westmin- 
ster and in Long Chamber at Eton, whenever an unfortunate victim was tossed 


in a blanket. 


It was chanted in a rhythm appropriate to the ceremony—“ Ibis 


ab excusso” (here came the preparatory heave) “missus ad astra sago” (up he 


went to the ceiling). 


+ Current Westminster for plebeians; said to be an abbreviation of Volsci, the 
outer rabble of invaders upon the territory of Dean’s Yard, belonging of right to 


the gens togata as Romans. 


t Westminster Bluecoat School, founded 1688. There are also Black, Green, 


and Grey-Coat Schools. 
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“There was something august and 
awful too in the Westminster elections, 
to see three such great men presiding— 
Bishop Atterbury as Dean of Westmin- 
ster, Bishop Smalridge* as Dean of 
Christ-Church, and Dr. Bentley as 
Master of Trinity ; and ‘as iron sharp- 
eneth iron,’ so these three, by their 
wit, learning, and liberal conversa- 
tion, wetted and sharpened one an- 
other.” 


Bentley was sharp enough to 
be disagreeable occasionally. The 
mode of election—each University 
choosing one from among the can- 
didates alternately, and not at all 
necessarily those who best acquit- 
ted themselves at the examination 
—led almost of course to some 
jealousy between the two bodies 
of electors; especially since the 
Trinity scholarships were of very 
inferior value to the studentships 
at Christ-Church. Bentley says that 
in fact the friends of the candidates 
continually wrote to him to beg as 
a favour that he would not choose 
them to Trinity; though he made 
some amends for the poverty of 
his scholarships by usually procur- 
ing the election to a fellowship of 
the senior Westminister scholar of 
his house. For the Oxford student- 
ships, on the other hand, all pos- 
sible interest, regular and irregular, 
was made with the Dean and 
other electors at Christ-Church. In 
1688 there was a regular fight be- 
tween the two Universities for the 
person of a most desirable candi- 
date (as was then thought), Ed- 
mund Smith, or Neale, which was 
his real patronymic. . Christ-Church 
got him, and found him by no 
means such a prize as they had 
bargained for. He turned his wits, 
which were very considerable, to 
lampooning Dean Aldrich and 
other college authorities, and was 
highly irregular in his habits be- 
sides. They bore long with him, in 
consideration of his promise of dis- 
tinction, but at last he was expelled. 


[July, 


He lived a slovenly disreputable 
literary life about London after- 
wards, known to his familiars as 
“Captain Rag,” and was honoured 
—for what reason Dr. Johnson only 
knows—with a place in the ‘ Lives 
of the Poets.’ The great Master of 
Trinity would occasionally step out 
of his way to disoblige the friends 
of a student who were specially 
anxious to get him off to Christ- 
Church. At one election, accord- 
ing to Lord Bolingbroke, he “ leapt 
ever eight boys” purposely to take 
Robert Prior (nephew of the poet), 
and, “with all the good-breeding 
of a pedant, remained inflexible.” 
Once, in his war with some of his 
fellows, touching the removal of 
Sergeant Miller from his fellow- 
ship, Bentley had an idea of mak- 
ing use of the Westminster men 
to serve his own purposes in the 
college. He suggested to Zachary 
Pearce (afterwards Bishop of 
Rochester) that “being a Westmin- 
ster scholar, he-might bring a body 
of students educated at that school, 
among whom a great esprit de corps 
existed, and block out the Sergeant 
by manual force.” 

In 1716, during Freind’s head- 
mastership, William Murray, son 
of Lord Stormont, was sent from 
Scotland to Westminster School. 
The future Lord Mansfield (for it 
was he) rode the whole way, at- 
tended by an old servant of the 
family, on ‘a Galloway pony,” 
which caused some delay by falling 
lame upon the road. They reached 
their journey’s end, however, at 
last, and the pony was sold in 
London by the help of a Scotch 
apothecary who had known the 
family in “auld lang syne.” 
Young Murray was put to board 
at a dame’s, Mrs. Tollet, in Dean’s 
Yard, where he paid for three quar- 
ters (including extras) the sum of 
£20, 10s. 4d. The fees to the head- 
master continued the same as in 
Lynn’s latest account—four guineas 





* Smalridge was an admirable Latin scholar. The election of 1682, when he 
went off with others to Christ-Church, was known as the “ Golden Election,” 
from the great ability of the successful candidates. He succeeded his schoolfel- 
low, Atterbury, as Dean of Christ-Church—“ like a bucket of water,” as he said, 
‘* to put out fire ;”"—so much offence had Atterbury given there. 
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annually ; but in Murray’s bill the 
same amount is also paid “to the 
other masters.” Some of the items 
of his outfit would now seem curi- 
ously out of place for a schoolboy ; 
he paid a guinea for a sword, and 
4s, 4d. for two wigs. But at that 
date, and for many years after- 
wards, a young gentleman of any con- 
sideration was not considered fall- 
dressed without these appendages, 
Wigs were in use for many years 
afterwards among the Westminster 
scholars, and the old ones were 
occasionally utilised by being 
turned into nightcaps—if we may 
take the evidence of an old school 
epigram said to have been written by 
Sir Elijah Impey about 1745. The 
theme given was “ Decus et Tuta- 
men;” and Impey’s application of it 
to his wig gained great applause— 


“Hee coma, quam spectas, duplicem 
mihi servit in usum— 
Tutamen capiti nocte, dieque decus.” 


Murray distinguished himself con- 
siderably at Westminster. He gain- 
ed admission into coliege, head 
of his election, in 1719, and 
went off as captain to Christ- 
Church. A story is told of his 
having been found one day by 
lady Kinnoul, at whose house he 
was spending a holiday, busy com- 
posing epigrams for a school exer- 
cise. She asked him what the 
subject was, and he answered with 
a laugh—“ What is that to you?” 
Her ladyship was considerably 
shocked at his rudeness; but he 
explained to her afterwards that he 
had really only given her a literal 
translation of the Latin thesis— 
“ Quid ad te pertinet ?” Long after 
he rose to his judicial honours, as 
long as his strength permitted him, 
he was one of the most constant at 
the play and at the annual meetings, 

Freind held the head-mastership 
for two-and-twenty years, when he 
resigned, and was succeeded by Dr. 
John Nicoll, who had already been 
fur twenty years under-master; a 
careful and conscientious teacher, 
whose memory should at least be 
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held clear from the prevalent mo- 
dern assumption, that the public 
schools of former generations ig- 
nored any religious training. We 
have the strong testimony of Cow- 
per (no prejudiced witness in favour 
of public education) on this point: 


‘* T must relate one mark of religious 
discipline which in my time was ob- 
served at Westminster. I mean the pains 
which Dr. Nicoll took to prepare us for 
confirmation. The old man acquitted 
himself of this duty like one who had a 
keen sense of its importance ; and I 
believe most of us were struck by his 
manner and affected by his exhorta- 
tions.” —Letter in Southey’s Life, i. p. 13. 


There was another branch of 
training, too, which has been much 
too loudly claimed as the peculiar 
honour of modern schoolmasters, 


the value of which he seems per- 
fectly to have understood ; “ he had 
the art,” says another pupil, “ of 
making his scholars gentlemen.” 


“There was a court of honour in that 
school, to whose unwritten laws every 
member of our community was amenable, 
and which to transgress by any act of 
meanness that exposed the offender to 
public contempt, was a degree of pun- 
ishment compared to which the being 
sentenced to the rod would have been 
considered an acquittal or a reprieve.”* 


Cumberland mentions more than 
one instance of the recognition of 
this high tone both by master and 
boys. A case of dishonourable 
conduct was laid before the seniors 
by Dr. Nicoll, and their opinion 
asked as to what punishment it 
seemed to deserve. Their answer 
was, “The severest that could be 
inflicted.” “I can inflict none 
more severe than you have now 
given him,” said Nicoll, and so 
dismissed the culprit. So again, 
when Cumberland himself was 
called up for judgment on a 
charge of being concerned with 
others in some disturbance at a 
Quakers’ meeting, and the master 
saw a confession of guilt and peni- 
tence in his face, he let him off with 
a quotation from his favourite 
Terence—‘Erubuit—salva res est.” 





* © Cumberland’s Memoirs,’ p. 53. 
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One of the ushers under Freind 
and Nicoll was Pierson Lloyd 
(afterwards second-master), a fine 
scholar, and something of a humorist, 
who worked in the school for forty- 
seven years, and died universally 
beloved and lamented— 


‘“* Senex amabilis, 
Quo non fuit jucundior,” 


as he is described in the beautiful 
ode upon his death written by Dr. 
Vincent,* and translated by Cow- 
per, who speaks of him in terms of 
great affection. Another was Cow- 
per’s favourite “ Vinny” Bourne— 
‘““ the neatest of all men in his ver- 
sification, and the most slovenly 
in his person;” “so good-natured 
and so indolent,” says his pupil, 
‘that he made ime as idle as him- 
self.” His good-nature was an 
irresistible temptation to school- 
boy jokes; and we are told how 
the future Duke of Richmond set 
alight to his greasy unkempt locks, 
and then boxed his ears, with an 
eager apology, to put out the con- 
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flagration. His Latin verse has 
perhaps been somewhat overrated 
by enthusiastic admirers, but it is 
remarkable for ease and grace, and 
Westminster was indebted to him 
for many a successful epilogue and 
epigram. He was quite sensible 
of his own weaknesses, and con- 
scientiously refused to take holy 
orders, for which he felt himself 
unsuited, though he had good 
prospects of preferment in the 
Church. A memorandum which 
he left behind him shows the 
humble spirit of the man: “If 
any surviving friend will show his 
love to my memory by a small 
tablet, I desire that this, and this 
only, may be the inscription :— 


Pietatis sincersz 
Summeque humilitatis, 
Nec Dei usquam immemoi 

Nec sui, 
In silentium quod amavit 
Descendit 
¥. 


And with Vincent Bourne we take 
leave of Westminster for the present. 





THE PANIO IN THE CITY. 


Tue external features of the great 
Panic which has convulsed the 
City are already well known. Those 
who were in the City during the 
critical days in May, will never for- 
get the scenes of excitement and 
trepidation which they then wit- 
nessed; and those-who were not 
eyewitnesses have had the spec- 
tacle fully described to them in the 
newspapers of the day. What is 
important now is to point out the 
essential features of this great 
Crisis, alike as a warning lesson for 
the future, and as a guide to any 
legislative changes to which this 
crisis may lead. 

The late catastrophe was not a 
currency crisis: that is to say, it 
neither originated in, nor produced, 
any mistrust in the note-circulation 
of the country. Neither the notes 


of the Bank of England, nor those 
of the 200 other banks of issue in 
England, were at any time dis- 
trusted. Secondly, unlike all for- 
mer crises, it was not connected in 
any way with the drain of gold from 
the banks, either for export or for 
internal use. And, lastly, it was 
not in any respect a commercial 
crisis. _ Commercial failures and 
suspensions followed, as they al- 
ways must do: but they were sim- 
ply a consequence, and in no way 4 
cause, of the catastrophe. The trade 
of the country was not only per- 
fectly sound, but (what is remark- 
able at such times) its soundness is 
universally admitted after the crisis 
has occurred. The peculiar feature 
of the late catastrophe is, that it 
was essentially a banking crisis. It 
originated with the lenders, not 





* Vide ‘ Lusus Alt, Westm.’ p. 286. 
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with the borrowers of money: not 
with Trade, but with the establish- 
ments which lend to Trade. The 
cause of the panic was a distrust of 
the banks and other establishments 
which receive in deposit the spare 
money of the public. The grand 
and sole feature of the crisis was 
a run for deposits. The public— 
from causes of which we shall 
afterwards speak—lost faith in the 
establishments in whose hands they 
had deposited their money, and 
they made a sudden run upon those 
establishments in order to get back 
their money into their own keeping. 

Several of those establishments 
gave way. What caused their fall? 
Partly owing to their having en- 
gaged in a kind of business which, 
although good enough in itself, was 
inappropriate for them; but mainly, 
their fall was a natural and inevita- 
ble result of the panic itself. A 
run for deposits, if carried to any 
great extent, will bring down the 
soundest bank ir existence. Bank- 
ing would be of no use, it would 
not be practised at all, if each bank 


had to keep on hand all the money 


deposited with it. Banks find by 
experience the proportion of money 
which it is necessary to keep on 
hand or at call, in order to meet 
the demands of their depositors; 
and they also keep a reserve of se- 
curities, readily convertible (at least 
in ordinary times) into money. 
But no bank can pay at once all its 
deposits, or evén any great portion 
ofthem. And if, owing to a panic, 
a persistent run for deposits takes 
place, the best «onducted bank in 
existence must suspend payment. 
It may be perfectly solvent,—sol- 
vent, that is to say, not merely by 
making a call upon its shareholders 
for a further portion of its sub- 
scribed capital, which the share- 
holders are bound to pay when 
required, but solvent without any 
such aid. Its assets in hand may 
be greatly more than enough to 
cover all its liabilities to the pub- 
lic; and yet it must certainly 
suspend payment if the run for 
deposits made upon it assume for- 
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midable proportions. No bank, we 
repeat, can pay all its deposits, or 
even any great portion of them, at 
once. And it is the simple truth 
to say, that if the panic which pre- 
vailed on Friday the 11th of May 
had continued unchecked for an- 
other day, there was not a bank in 
London that was safe. This al- 
though a fact, is no reflection upon 
these establishments. They are 
most prudent and admirably man- 
aged institutions. Nevertheless, in 
a time of panic, as one bank after 
another gives way, the public dis- 
trust grows greater and greater ; 
the run for deposits becomes inten- 
sified upon the other banks,—so 
that the whole fabric of banking 
credit is placed in jeopardy. 

A panic is never wholly un- 
founded. It exaggerates a hun- 
dredfold the grounds of alarm, but 
it does not originate them. Let 
us see, then, what were the facts 
and causes which, gradually and 
almost imperceptibly accumulating, 
led up to the sudden outburst of 
Panic, which broke like a thunder- 
clap over the City in the second 
week of May. 

Although the panic was unex- 
pected, to a degree never paralleled 
before, a preparatory disquiet had 
long been prevalent in the Oity. 
Although that disquiet did not be- 
come discernible by the financial 
public till March, it had existed in 
the City for seven months previous 
to the culminating panic. It began 
in the first week of October, “en 
the Bank of England suddenly 
raised the rate of discount from 
4} per cent to 7. That was the 
minimum rate for first-class short- 
dated bills, and advances on other 
securities were charged still higher: 
in fact, on the 9th October, many 
first-class bills could hardly be dis- 
counted even at 10 per cent. On 
that day the disquiet almost 
amounted to panic: and if any 
great failures had then taken place, 
the late panic might have been 
forestalled. But Trade, as_ the 
results showed, was thoroughly 
sound. As there was no drain of 
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gold for export (the imports of 
gold, in fact, then largely exceed- 
ing the exports), and as there was 
no increased demand for discounts 
at the Bank, save such as periodi- 
cally takes place at Quarter-day, 
there was no reasonable explana- 
tion of this great rise in the Bank- 
rate, save this—that the Bank of 
England is a private establishment 
(although favoured by the State), 
and acts simply upon the principle 
of enlarging its profits whenever an 
opportunity to do so presents itself. 
And within the last year or two it 
has made the periodic and ephe- 
meral increase in the monetary re- 
quirements of the State and the 
public at Quarter-day an occasion 
tor enlarging its profits by raising 
its rate of discount. 

In December a slight and tran- 
sient drain of gold for export occur- 
red, and as the present year began 
the Bank of England raised its 
minimum rate of discount to 8 per 
cent. Nevertheless, although a 
sourde disquiet prevailed in the 
City, things went on pretty smooth- 
ly till the month of March, when 
the Joint-Stock Discount Company 
collapsed. This was the initial 
even in the history of the recent 
panic: and as such, it is worthy of 
notice. The Joint-Stock Discount 
Company was a grossly misman- 
aged concern. In the hope of 
rivalling the large dividends paid 
by many of the banks and financial 
establishments, this Company, in- 
stead of contenting itself with the 
safe business of discounting com- 
mercial bills, dealt largely in ad- 
vances to contractors and other 
kinds of risky but (if successful) 
highly profitable business. The 
business was badly managed: some 
of the advances proved thoroughly 
bad investments, and at the same 
time s» much money was locked 
up in long loans that the Company 
became embarrassed. The Direc- 
tors explained the state of affairs 
to the shareholders, and proposed 
a call of £5 per share. Upon hear- 
ing this bad news, the shareholders, 
with more rashness then judgment, 
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took the direction of affairs into 
their own hands. They appointed 
a new set of Directors, who, after 
inspecting the accounts, reported 
that a call of £2, 10s. would be 
sufficient to make all right. But 
soon they found that the old 
Directors were in the right, and 
that if the larger call were not 
made, the Company would not go 
on; and they resigned. Once more 
the shareholders made a mess of it, 
They exhausted themselves in an- 
athematising the Directors, but 
managed so badly themselves that 
the Company went into Chancery. 
We certainly question whether, if 
the call proposed by the original 
Directors had been agreed to, the 
Company could have profitably con- 
tinued its operations, but at least 
it would have been easy in such 
circumstances for the Company to 
have wound up under a voluntary 
liquidation, and thereby escaped 
the disastrous losses which neces- 
sarily ensue under a compulsory 
liquidation in Chancery. 

Owing to the stormy meetings 
which accompanied the collapse of 
this Company, and the violent lan- 
guage applied by some of the speak- 
ers to the Directors of the Company 
(duly reported in the newspapers), 
the affair made a great impression 
in the City; and discount and fin- 
ancial companies became objects of 
distrust and suspicion. Now, there 
are at all times parties who are 
ready to foster such suspicions, 
with a view to their own profit. 
These are the speculators on the 
Stock Exchange,*men who make 
a profit by buying shares at one 
price and selling them at another. 
They do not need to hold any 
shares themselves at the times when 
they sell them,—for they are not 
bound to deliver the shares until a 
fortnight after they have sold them, 
by which t.me (if their “ bearing” 
operations are successful) they can 
easily get shares at a lower price 
than that at which they sold them. 
Thus these speculators have a very 
wide scope for their operations. 
The process is this:—Suppose 4 
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combination of these speculators 
resolve to operate against a com- 
any whose shares are quoted at 
£20. Some of them go on ’Change, 
and offer a large amount of shares 
at that price. This tends to de 
press the value of the shares in 
question. Next day, others of the 
confederates offer shares of the 
same company at £18; on the 
third day, at £16; by-and-by at 
£14, and so on. In this way the 
men who sold the shares (not one 
of which they held) at say £20 or 
£16, before the time for delivering 
these shares to the purchaser, can 
provide themselves with the shares 
at £16 or £1:—making thereby a 
handsome profit. Such is the ob- 
ject of those “ bearing” operations 
which have been carried on 80 
largely during the last two months, 
and with such disastrous effects to 
the general public. The first effect 
of them is, that the bona fide share- 
holders, the persons who really 


have shares to sell, take alarm, and 
sell their property at the depre- 


ciated value,—thereby increasing 
the fall. Secondly, as the public 
see the shares of the company 
falling so fast and so seriously, 
they begin to think that there is 
something rotten in the business: 
and those who, as depositors, have 
intrusted their money to this com- 
pany’s keeping, hasten to its office 
to withdraw their money. In this 
way that most fatal of all forms of 
panic—a run for deposits—begins : 
and as the “bearing” operations 
continue, the run waxes greater, 
till the establishment has to suc- 
cumb and closes its doors, As a 
final calamity, the company gets 
into Chancery; the heavy costs of 
liquidation and the great losses 
sustained. by a forced realization of 
the assets, quickly shift the balance 
from the right side of the ledger 
to the wrong one; and the share- 
holders, instead of having a sound- 
going business, are glad to escape 
with the loss of nearly all their 
paid-up capital. 
These “bearing” 
VOL. O.—NO. DCIX. 


operations are 
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legal, if not legitimate, in them- 
selves, but during the late panic 
unquestionably they have been con- 
ducted in a most shameful manner, 
—by the propagation of lying re- 
ports, and the adoption of the most 
unscrupulous means of shaking the 
credit of perfectly solvent estab- 
lishments. In fact, this “ bearing” 
conspiracy is the most infamous 
which the Stock Exchange has ever 
witnessed, and has produced disas- 
ters which have brought misery and 
ruin into thousands of honest homes. 

The collapse of the Joint-Stock 
Discount Oompany, which led to 
the subsequent distrust in almost 
all our monetary establishments, 
was occasioned by its so-called 
“ financiering” operations; and it 
was the suspicion, more or less 
well-founded, that other monetary 
establishments had embarked in 
similar operations, that helped to 
augment the distrust. Financial 
business is per se a perfectly legiti- 
mate kind of enterprise. It is a 
business which has attained a great 
development within the last few 
years, and it supplies a real want. 
It provides money at a high rate 
of interest for companies and un- 
dertakings, which, owing to the 
nature of the securities which they 
have to offer, cannot obtain advan- 
ces from banks or discount-com- 
panies. What is wanted in such 
cases is the loan of large suins, not 
repayable till (speaking roundly) 
ene or two years or more. The 
financial companies supplied this 
want: and as long as they are 
judiciously conducted, they will 
be of immense advantage to the 
country, and will reap large gains 
for themselves: But the evil has 
been that some of these financial 
companies did not conduct their 
operations judiciously: still more 
—and this is the great cause of the 
late catastrophe, in so far as it had 
any reasonable basis at all—that 
banks and discount-houses have 
likewise engaged in this “ finan- 
ciering” business, which to them is 
more or less inappropriate. 


F 
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There are three different kinds 
of monetary business carried on 
in the City: and it is the attempt 
to combine them which, under the 
pressure of the panic, has served 
to undermine the position of our 
monetary establishments. It is 
true that these different kinds of 
business are not actually incom- 
patible.—they may all be carried 
on together: but they are quite 
different in their methods of pro- 
cedure, and each requires a different 
kind of ability on the part of the 
managers. First, there is Banking. 
A bank receives the money of the 
public, and lends it out. As its 
deposits are liable to be called up 
at any time, it is the duty of a 
bank to lend only on good com- 
mercial bills, or other securities 
which are readily convertible into 
money. <A bank also must keep 
a large reserve of money immedi- 
ately available to meet the demands 
of its depositors. Risky loans, or 
loans not payable for a long 
period, are incompatible with safe 
banking. Secondly, there is the 
Discount business. A _ discount 
business, pure and simple, is the 
simplest and safest of all kinds of 
monetary trade. If a discount- 
house (as used to be the rule) deals 
only with its own money, it does 
not need to keep any reserve, nor 
can its failure ever make a “crash.” 
It can never suspend payment, for 
it has no payment to make: it 
has no liabilities to the public. If 
some of the bills which it has 
discounted prove bad, it has less 
money to lend out again—that is 
all. For example, suppose a dis- 
count-house has £900,000 of paid- 
up capital, and deals only (we shall 
say). with three months’ bills: 
then it advances £300,000 on bills 
the first month ; £300,000 the se- 
cond month; and a like sum in 
the third month. If some of the 
bills which it discounted in the 
first month prove bad, then it has 
less money to advance in the fourth 
month: but that is all. Thirdly, 
there is the Financial business. A 
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financial company, pure and sim- 
ple—that is to say, if it does not 
receive deposits, but trades only 
with its own subscribed capital—is 
likewise a simple, although always 
a risky, business, It need keep no 
reserve, so far as the public is con- 
cerned, for it has no liabilities to 
the public; and any losses which 
it may make, like those of a pure 
discount-establishment, produce no 
more serious results than a contrac- 
tion of its business operations, 

But all these three kinds of 
monetary business have now be- 
come blended, or jumbled, to- 
gether. Discount and financial 
companies invade the province of 
banking, by receiving deposits at 
call or at short dates; while banks 
seek to rival the profits of finan- 
cial companies by advancing their 
money—to contractors and others 
—for long periods of time, if not also 
on precarious security. Hence it 
is that when a distrust in financial 
companies arose, the suspicion of 
rottenness, fostered by the exten- 
sive “bearing” operations, quickly 
extended to all classes of monetary 
establishments. Beyond this point 
it was madness. When distrust 
became panic, when the persistent 
sales and shameless slanders of the 
“bearing” confederates culminated 
in a general alarm and continu- 
ous run for deposits, the game was 
up. No bank could long with- 
stand such a pressure: for exam- 
ple, the Bank of England itself 
must have fallen if subjected to 
such a demand for deposits as was 
made on the Bank of London,— 
from which bank one-half of its 
deposits was called up at a swoop. 
Whether a bank fell, or whether it 
stood, was not a question of man- 
agement, but simply as to whether 
or not the current of panic would 
set in strongly against it. 

The great discount-house of 
“ Overend, Gurney, & Oo.” was the 
first which fell before the general 
distrust and the persistent “ bear- 
ing” operations on the Stock 
Change. This establishment, at 
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starting (in August last) as a Limit- 
ed Liability Company, had locked 
up 2¢millions of its capital in the 
purchase (from the old private firm) 
of securities which could not be 
realised for a long time, and a large 
portion of which was worthless. 
When a distrust of finance-business 
began, this Company was immedi- 
ately singled out for attack by the 
“bears,” or “speculators for the 
fall; the price of its shares was 
driven down, till the shareholders 
and customers of the establishment 
took the alarm; and a steady per- 
sistent run for deposits was made 
upon it. At length it was forced to 
apply for assistance to the Bank of 
England; but the Bank refused; 
and.so, to the dismay of the City, 
“Qverend, Gurney, & Co.” closed 
their doors. 

We need not speak of the pro- 
found impression and wide-spread 
panic which the fall of this great 
establishment occasioned. We must 
proceed with our narrative. It 
was a run for deposits (of which 
Overend, Gurney, & Co. used to 
hold upwards of twelve millions) 
which caused the stoppage—a run 
which, as we have said, not even 
the most prudently conducted es- 
tablishment can long withstand. 
And a similar run, though of lesser 
extent, now commenced upon 
nearly all the other monetary es- 
tablishments in the city. The 
English Joint-Stock Bank, a con- 
siderable portion of whose deposits 
had been placed at interest with 
Overend, Gurney, & Co., at once 
closedits doors. At mid-day (12th 
May) the panic was at its height. 
Lombard Street was actually block- 
ed up by the crowds of respectable 
persons who thronged the doors of 
the banks and other establishments. 
Lothbury, Bartholomew Lane, and 
adjoining streets were also thronged 
With excited knots of people. While 
depositors rushed to withdraw their 
money, a body of onlookers gath- 
ered before each bank or financial 
establishment, expecting to see it 
close its doors. Every one was on 
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the alert for bad news, and dis- 
cussed only too freely the dangers 
which threatened the various estab- 
lishments. A list of the sharehold- 
ers of the fallen firm of Overend, 
Gurney, & Ov., published at the 
high price of one shilling, was 
eagerly bought up at 2s. 6d. The 
penny papers, in like manner, were 
bought at 3d.—so great was the 
eagerness to hear the latest news 
or rumours. Consols were unsale- 
able; no one mistrusted their 
value, but there was no currency 
wherewith to purchase them. The 
Bank of England would not even 
lend money upon them. The Gov- 
ernment Bank, the establishment 
which, on the average, gets the 
use of six millions of Government 
money free of interest, would not 
even make a loan upon the security 
of Government Stock! This was 
a strange proceeding: nevertheless 
there was a valid reason for it. 
Although the Bank is greatly fav- 
oured by the Government, an Act of 
Parliament has placed a restriction 
upon the amount of its note-issues. 
In cases where the Bank could ex- 
tend its issues with perfect safety 
to itself and immense advantage to 
the public, the Act of 1844 prevents 
its doing so. Hence, as long as the 
Act of 1844 continued in force, the 
Bank was quite entitled to say: 
“No, we cannot lend our notes 
upon consols, because we may need 
those notes in payment of our own 
deposits. And for the same reason, 
we cannot assist any embarrassed 
company, however solvent it be, and 
however disastrous to the community 
will be its fall.” 

The great difficulty was a defi- 
ciency of currency. The banks and 
other financial establishments had 
money’s worth, but they could not 
get money for it. More money was 
wanted by the community in pay- 
ment of deposits; and where was 
the money to come from? Depo- 
sits were being called for in notes, 
and notes in sufficient abundance 
it was impossible to get. The 
whole amount of notes allowed te 
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be issued in the United Kingdom 
hardly exceeds the amount of de- 
posits in a couple of the London 
banks (the Union and the London 
and Westminster). Accordingly, 
when the London banks which are 
not allowed to issue notes made 
attempts to get notes from other 
quarters (by the sale of their secu- 
rities), in order to meet the excep- 
tional run upon them, they could 
not do it. The supply of currency 
was inadequate to the wants of the 
time; and hence the reserve of con- 
sols and other convertible securi- 
ties which banks keep on hand to 
meet emergencies became of little 
avail. We repeat, the difficulty 
arose not from any want of assets 
on the part of the banks, but be- 
cause it became impossible for them 
to convert their assets into money. 
The Bank of England is the great 
fountain of currency,—it is also 
the sole bank of issue in London; 
but when it was appealed to for a 
supply of notes, in exchange for 
the most unimpeachable securities, 
it refused to do so. Its power of is- 
sue was restricted by an Act of Par- 
liament, and on that Friday it had 
no more money on hand than was 
necessary for its own safety. In 
fact, if on that day the Bank of 
England had been subjected to a 
run for deposits, like that which was 
made on the other banks, it must 
have stopped payment. When it shut 
its doors on that day, its reserve of 
notes had fallen so low that the 
amount would have been cleared 
off at the first rush, if a run for de- 
posits had taken place. 

The banks could not get currency 
in exchange for their assets: they 
could not get money for their 
money’s worth. Here was the dif- 
ficulty. Assets they had, enough 
and to spare, but they could not 
get their assets converted into 
money. At the Bank of England 
alone could they get the notes 
which were so imperatively requir- 
ed, and the Bank could not give 
them. Banks, discount-houses, and 
financial companies, all were striv- 
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ing to convert their assets into cur- 
rency, and the supply of banking 
currency, as restricted by the Act 
of 1844, had reached its utmost 
limit. The deposits of the country, 
whether stored in banks or in other 
monetary establishments, amount 
to at least £300,000,000, while the 
amount of banking currency where- 
with these deposits may be repre- 
sented is only about ‘£40,000,000, 
Hence, when a panic occurs, and 
an extraordinary demand for de 
posits takes place, there is no 
means of meeting that demand, 
The banks cannot meet the require- 
ments of the community. On that 
Friday, two millions of banking 
currency (notes) were paid across 
the counter of one of the most 
powerful and best established banks 
in London; and a similar run was 
made on several other banks. It 
was impossible to withstand such a 
run, Another day of similar panic, 
and every bank and monetary estab- 
lishment in London must have stop- 
ped payment. 

The panic was at its height at 
mid-day. Shortly before one o’clock 
the second edition of the daily 
papers appeared, containing an an- 
nouncement that the Bank Act was 
suspended. <A salutary change im- 
mediately became visible; Lom- 
bard Street became passable, and 
the crowds in other streets dimin- 
ished. But though the “run” 
slackened, the announcement was 
premature. The Bank Act was 
not suspended, nor indeed, at that 
time, as appears from the subse- 
quent statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had the Govern- 
ment given any attention to the 
matter. In this emergency a de- 
putation from the joint-stock and 
private banks was despatched to 
apprise the Government of the 
state of matters in the City, and to 
urge the immediate suspension of 
the Act of 1844. In the City, the 
managers and directors of banks 
and other monetary establishments 
remained at their post till past 
midnight, anxiously receiving the 
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tidings of disaster, and waiting for 
the announcement of the suspen- 
sion of the Act. It was mid- 
night before the announcement 
was made. In the interview which 
the deputation from the banks had 
with the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the necessity for suspending 
the Act was urged upon the Gov- 
ernment by all present, except the 
representative of the Bank of Eng- 
land. This was mere bravado on 
the part of the Bank, and very ill- 
timed bravado. Not merely one, 
but several of the other banks could 
have shut it up at once, simply by 
withdrawing the reserves which 
they kept at the Bank. Indeed 
one of the representatives of the 
joint-stock banks is reported to 
have said plainly, addressing the 
Bank’s representative, ‘‘I can draw 
a ccuple of checks to-morrow morn- 
ing which will shut you up at once.” 
The Bank Directors knew this quite 
well, but they thought they could 
indulge in bravado safely, as it was 
perfectly certain that the Bank Act 
must be suspended. The COhan- 
cellor of the Exchequer saw this 
plainly enough, and the Act was 
suspended accordingly—and for'the 
third time, although it has only been 
in existence for twenty-two years. 
The effect of the announcement 
of the suspension of the Bank Act 
was so salutary that next day 
(Saturday) it was generally thought 
that the crisis was at an end. But, 
as became visible in a day or two, 
the crisis was not at an end. Why? 
The Government had suspended 
the Act, the artificial restriction 
upon the supply of banking cur- 
rency, in order to meet the unusual 
monetary requirements of the pub- 
lic; but the Bank of England, 
which alone had the power to ex- 
tend its note-issues, refused to 
avail itself of the powers thus con- 
ferred upon it. It refused to ex- 
tend its note-issues beyond the 
amount permitted by the Act of 
1844. It would have done so read- 
ily to save itself, but it refused to 
do so for the purpose of relieving 
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others. The result of such a course 
was certain: the crisis continued, 
the panic revived. Large commer- 
cial failures began, imperilling the 
banks who held the bills of the fall- 
en merchants ; the “ bearing” oper- 
ations went on; a run of deposits 
was kept up on several of the banks. 
It was impossible for these establish- 
ments to convert their securities 
into money in sufficient amount to 
meet the run upon them. After 
paying out fifty per cent of its de- 
posits in eash, the Bank of London 
had to stop: as every bank in like 
circumstances must do. When the 
Bank of London stopped, the Con- 
solidated Bank came to the rescue. 
An arrangement was made by 
which the Consolidated Bank took 
over the business of the fallen 
bank: engaging to pay its current 
and deposit accounts on demand, 
and also to carry on its discount 
business—a great boon to the cus- 
tomers of the suspended Bank, and 
also a measure well calculated to 
allay the panic. But as the Con- 
solidated Bank did not engage to 
take over the “ acceptances” of the 
Bank of London, the legality of 
the arrangement between the two 
Banks was challenged, and the Con- 
solidated Bank was threatened with 
a suit in Chancery. Thereupon the 
Bank of England refused to give 
any assistance—that is to say, it 
refused to make advances to the 
Consolidated Bank on _ securities 
quite as good as those which it 
was discounting for its own cus- 
tomers. In these circumstances the 
Consolidated Bank was unable to 
meet the run upon it; and after 
paying out a large sum to the de- 
positors of the Bank of London as 
well as its own, after a struggle of 
three days, it also closed its doors. 
After a still longer struggle, and 
mainly in consequence of a lying 
telegram sent from this country to 
Bombay, announcing its failure, the 
Agra and Masterman’s Bank was 
likewise compelled to suspend. 
Contemplate the magnitude of 
the disaster. Overend, Gurney, & 
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Co., the oldest and most powerful 
discount-house in the kingdom,— 
the English Joint-Stock Bank, which 
no one accuses of reckless manage- 
ment, and which fell simply because 
a portion of its deposits was locked 
up by the stoppage of Overend & 
Co.,—the Imperial Mercantile Cre- 
dit Company, the European Bank, 
the Bank of London, the Consoli- 
dated Bank, and the Agra and Mas- 
terman’s, with its wide-spread con- 
nections, were wrecked during that 
terrible season of panic. These 
establishments used to hold nearly 
thirty millions of deposits, and 
made advances on bills, &c., to the 
trade of the country to a like ex- 
tent. Their stoppage accordingly 
created a vast and twofold embar- 
rassment. The depositors with 
those establishments could not get 
the use of their money, and the 
commercial customers could not 
get their usual advances. The de- 
posits in these establishments had 
been greatly reduced by the per- 
sistent run upon them, but, at the 
time of the stoppage, they still 
amounted to about sixteen mil- 
lions. This immense sum (although 
every shilling of it will ultimately 
be repaid, with interest) became 
temporarily unavailable to its own- 
ers. Not a shilling of it could be 
repaid until after the tedious delays 
of a judicial liquidation. Mean- 
while, what were the owners of 
that deposited money to do? No 
one nowadays keeps more than a 
few pounds in hand—-seldom suffi- 
cient for a single day’s expenditure 
—the cheque-book being used in 
payment of all sums above £5. 
Hence, for bare existence’s sake, 
these depositors must get loans 
from some quarter or other, to com- 
pensate for the lock-up of their own 
money. But where, in that season 
of panic, were such advances to be 
got? All the banks (with the ex- 
ception of the Bank of England, in 
whose favour the Act of 1844 was 
suspended) were nearly drained of 
currency, by the run for deposits 
which had taken place. Nor could 
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they venture to lend out as usual 
the little money which they held, 
fearing lest a fresh run for deposits 
might be made upon them. The 
consequence was, that these banks 
were not able to make the usual 
advances to their own customers: 
so that the unfortunate depositors 
with the suspended establishments 
could get no assistance, even upon 
the best securities, except by apply- 
ing to the Bank of England. The 
commercial or discount customers 
of the suspended establishments 
were in the same _ predicament, 
Their only chance of obtaining the 
customary advances, indispensable 
to the carrying on of their business, 
was by appplying to the Bank of 
England. In this way the Bank at 
once obtained an immense addition 
to its business. All the discount- 
business of the suspended establish- 
ments came to it, as well as a con- 
siderable portion of the depositors 
with these establishments, who re- 
quired loans to compensate the loek- 
up of their own money. What is 
more, all the money in the hands 
of these suspended establishments 
was, according to law, transferred 
to the keeping of the Bank of Eng- 
land. And this money the Bank 
could lend out freely, to the last 
shilling,—for it was not liable to be 
called for by its owners until the 
judicial liquidation of the fallen 
establishments had been accom- 
plished. All this was a windfall 
to the Bank of England. It not 
only obtained an immense addition 
to its loan-business, but also a great 
addition to the money deposited 
with it, and which it could use 
freely in carrying on this extension 
of its business, The Bank in fact 
became possessed of all the mone- 
tary assets of the suspended estab- 
lishments, free of all immediate 
liability to repayment: while the 
depositors with those establish- 
ments (the rightful owners of that 
money) had to come to the Bank 
begging for advances. Thus the 
Bank, in so far as it granted any of 
those advances, was simply lend- 
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ing to these unfortunates their own 
money at an exorbitant rate of in- 
terest ! 

In. these circumstances, what was 
the conduct of the Bank? It is, 
or at least it regarded itself, as a 
private establishment, and it acted 
accordingly. By the fall of many 
of its rivals and the artificial em- 
barrassment of others, the Bank 
had got an immense accession to 
its business, and it took good care 
to keep that business to itself as 
long as possible, and also to charge 
thereon the high-st possible rates. 
Both of these ends were attained 
by the exorbitant rate which it 
charged for the loan of its money, 
and by refusing to make advances 
save upon the very best and short- 
dated securities. The crisis was 
owing to a want of currency—to 
the statutory supply of currency 
becoming totally inadequate, owing 
toasudden increase in the mone- 
tary requirements of the commu- 
nity. The Act of 1844 was sus- 
pended in order to allow this want 
to be supplied: but the power of 
supply was vested solely in the 
Bank of England, and the Bank 
did not choose to use the power 
conferred upon it. It was mani- 
festly for its interest to keep the 
supply of currency inadequate: and 
it didso. A Bank-rate of 10 or 12 
per cent means panic. And even 
at these rates the Bank refused to 
discount or make advances upon a 
large portion of the securities offered 
to it, even though these securities 
were such as it usually deals in 
with perfect readiness. The result 
was that the prevalent disquiet 
was prolonged. Large commercial 
failures took place ; the banks 
which held the bills of these suse 
pended firms encountered a new 
embarrassment, and were exposed 
to fresh distrust on the part of the 
public ; and, so circumstanced, they 
eould not venture to lend their 
money freely, lest it should sud- 
denly be needed to meet a run for 
deposits. 

In this way the Bank had the 
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field to itself. In proportion as 
its rivals had to suspend, the more 
deposits and discount business 
came to it ; and as long as the sur- 
viving banks remained embarrassed 
by fear of the panic, the Bank got 
a portion of their business also. 
Hente—as it considers itself en- 
titled to act simply as a private 
establishment—there was ample 
motives for it declining to avail 
itself of the powers conferred on it 
by the suspension of the Act of 
1844, Had it used those powers— 
had it discounted freely as usual, 
and exceeded its statutory issues 
to the extent of even two millions 
—the 12th of May would have been 
the last day of the panic. The 
depositors and customers of Over- 
end, Gurney, & Co. would have 
obtained the assistance which they 
required, upon the good securities 
which they held. The other banks 
also would have been able to con- 
vert their securities into currency, 
and thereby have met the panic- 
run to which they were subjected. 
The crisis would have passed ; the 
Bank of London, the Consolidated 
Bank, and Agra and Masterman’s, 
would have stood: and hardly any 
commercial suspensions would have 
taken place at all. But in such cir- 
cumstances, the other banks would 
have been able promptly to resume 
their ordinary operations, and the 
rate of discount would have fallen 
to something like its ordinary 
amount. The Bank of England 
would not have reaped so great a 
harvest at the expense of the com- 
munity and of the other banks. It 
is much more profitable for the 
Bank to issue 25} millions of notes 
at 10 per cent. than to issue 28 or 80 
millions at 5 per cent. 

The Act of 1844 was suspended 
pro bono publico. It was not sus- 
pended merely in the interests of 
the Bank of England—much less 
for the sake of increasing the pro- 
fits of the Bank at the expense of 
the other monetary establishments 
and the community at large. A 
suspension of the Act, under any 
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circumstances, is of great service to 
the Bank. It is an act of simple 
justice to it. It relieves it from the 
artificial restriction imposed upon 
its note-issues (which are never, and 
never have been, distrusted) and 
thereby frees it from its liability to 
an artificial bankruptcy. During 
the late panic the Bank of Eng- 
land was as liable to a failure of 
this kind as any other of the Lon- 
don banks. A large portion of its 
deposits consisted of the cash-re- 
serves of the other banks; and on 
the 12th of May any one or two of 
these banks, simply by demanding 
payment of their own money, could 
have made the Bank insolvent, In 
this respect the suspensions of the 
Act was called for in the interests 
of the community, and as an act 
of justice to the Bank itself, which 
every one must approve. But it is 


a crying evil of our present mone- 
tary system that a suspension of 
the Act, in the mode which has 
now and hitherto been adopted, is 
an injustice to all the other banks 


and monetary establishments, as 
well as to the mercantile commu- 
nity. It immediately increases the 
vicious monopoly at all times pos- 
sessed by the Bank. The Act in 
fact is suspended only gwoad the 
Bank of England. Upon all the 
other banks of the country the re- 
strictions of the Act are kept in 
force. However great may be the 
want of currency, none of the other 
London banks are allowed to issue 
notes upon any terms; and the 220 
banks of issue in the United King- 
dom are in like manner forbidden 
under any conditions to exceed the 
limitation imposed upon them by the 
Act. The effect of the suspension of 
the Act as now carried out, is a spe- 
cial act of favour to the Bank of Eng- 
land—an addition to the privileges, 
a completion of the monopoly, so 
unwisely and unjustly bestowed 
upon the Bank. The monopoly of 
a purely State Bank (if such an es- 
tablishment were possible) would 
be intelligible: for, ex hypothesi, 
such a bank would have no inte- 
rests of its own—it would have no 
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shareholders, no private proprietary, 
no dividends to make—in fact, it 
would have no interest in making 
profits at all. But to confer special 
privileges upon a private bank is an 
injustice to all other banks and to 
the community at large. And to 
violate the law ina way which only 
increases the monopoly of such a 
bank, while maintaining the legis- 
lative restrictions upon all other 
banks, in principle is monstrous, and 
in practice is. most inimical to the 
interests of the community. Even 
if the directors of the Bank -were 
patriots of the purest type—if they 
held themselves bound to use the 
additional privileges conferred upon 
them by the suspension of the 
Act wholly and solely in the inte- 
rests of the community—the power 
conferred upon them would be in- 
vidious, and too great to be intrust- 
ed to any body of private individu- 
als. But the directors of the Bank 
of England make no such incredi- 
ble professions of disinterestedness, 
They avow openly that the Bank 
(althongh largely favoured by the 
State) is a private establishment; 
that they are responsible only to 
their shareholders; and that the 
sole rule of their conduct is to man- 
age the Bank as profitably as possible. 

It is a loss to the community 
that solvent Banks and monetary 
establishments should fall; but it 
is pure gain to the Bank. Not only 
are so many rivals thereby swept 
permanently out of the field, but 
the immediate result is to add great- 
ly alike to the deposits and to the 
discount business of the Bank. As 
we have seen, the money in the 
keeping of the suspended banks and 
other establishments is at once trans- 
ferred to the Bank of England, and 
becomes the most available portion 
of its deposits; and at the same 
time the whole discount business 
of these establishments of necessity 
comes to the Bank during a time of 
crisis, and a considerable portion of 
it remains with the Bank after the 
crisis is past. Manifestly such one- 
sided suspensions of the Act of 1844 
as we have now twice witnessed are 
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inadmissible, intolerable. They bol- 
ster up the reputation of the Bank 
(which under a natural system would 
need no bolstering) to the disadvan- 
tage of that of the other banks, and 
at the same time they confer upon 
the Bank a complete monopoly of 
the currency—they confer despotic 
and irresponsible power upon a pri- 
vate establishment, which confess- 
edly makes use of its privileges 
simply with a view to increase. its 
gains, 

The reasons for the suspension of 
the Bank Agt are obvious. Owing 
to the panic and consequent run for 
deposits, there was a sudden increase 
in the monetary requirements of 
the public; and it was impossible 
for the banks and other establish- 
ments to meet this demand, as they 
had no adequate means of convert- 
ting their assets into currency—the 
amount of banking currency being 
artificially restricted by the Act of 
1844. But the suspension of the 
Act was made in such a way as to 
give to a single bank the sole power 
of supplying the extra amount of 
currency required. We have seen 
the obvious motives of self-interest 
which induced this privileged bank 
(the Bank of England) not to avail 
itself of the power conferred upon 
it. The greater the dearth of cur- 
rency, the higher the price which 
the Bank could obtain for the issue 
of it. Let us now consider the 
other side of the question. We 
have seen the obvious motives 
which the Bank, as a private es- 
tablishment, had for restricting the 
issue of currency, as a means of in- 
creasing its gains: let us see if 
there were any prudential conside- 
rations, connected with its own 
solvency, which can be urged in 
justification of the course which it 
adopted. The only effect which 
any bank has to fear from an un- 
usual extension of its note-issues 
is, that the public may lose faith 
in the notes, and demand payment 
of them in specie. Well, has the 
public ever lost faith in the notes 
of the Bank of England, and made 
& run upon the Bank for payment 
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of its notes in gold? The answer 
is, Never. Not only during the 
present century, but for at least a 
hundred and fifty years, the Bank’s 
notes have never once been dis- 
trusted. Even in 1825, when the 
wildest panic existed, the notes 
were in as good repute as ever. 
Then, as now, owing to the panic, 
there was an unusual requirement 
for currency; and the moment the 
Bank changed its policy, and instead 
of restricting its issues, and con- 
tracting its loans, lent out its notes 
freely to supply the dearth of cur- 
rency, the panic was at an end, 
What is more, the note-issues of the 
Bank at that time rose to as high a 
point as they did during the recent 
panic (253 millions), although in 
1825 there was a great drain of gold 
for export, and the specie in the 
Bank had fallen to one million, 
During the present panic, on the 
contrary, there had been no drain 
of specie for export, and the Bank’s 
stock of gold was twelve millions. 
Nevertheless, the notes of the Bank 
circulated as freely during the panic 
of 1825 as they have done during 
the panic of 1866. Neither in the 
one case nor in the other was there 
the least distrust of the Bank’s 
notes, nor any demand on the part 
of the public for payment of them 
in specie. The amount of the 
Bank’s note-issues in 1825 and 1866 
was the same, while its stock of 
gold was twelve times larger in 
1866 than in 1825. Since, then, its 
notes were never distrusted or 
cashed in 1825, who believes that 
there was any risk of its notes 
being distrusted or cashed under 
the vastly more favourable circum- 
stances of 1866? In fact, it is a 
special feature of the late panic 
that the notes of no bank were dis- 
trusted. Not only the notes of the 
Scotch and Irish banks, but the 
notes of the two hundred banks 
of issue in England, circulated as 
freely as before,—although the issues 
of these two hundred English banks 
are totally unprotected by any securi- 
ty required by Government. 

There is another matter in con- 
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nection with the suspension of the 
Bank Act which claims special no- 
tice. It has become a stereotyped 
practice, when such a suspension 
takes place, for the Government to 
stipulate that the Bank shall charge 
an exorbitant rate from the com- 
munity upon the extra issues of 
notes which at such times are im- 
peratively needed, and at the same 
time to appropriate the profit upon 
these extra issues to the State. 
The latter provision is essentially 
illusory. It simply gives the Bank 
an additional motive of self-interest 
for restricting the supply of cur- 
rency, and thereby making larger 
profits than would otherwise be 
ossible. In the present case, the 
ank has declined to make these 
extra issues, upon which it was to 
get no profit, while it has readily 
raised its rate to the high point 
prescribed by the Government. 
But upon what ground does the 
Government enjoin that the exor- 
bitant rate of ten per cent shall be 
charged upon the extra issues of 
currency required by the commun- 
ity? Is it afraid that the Bank 
will forget its own interests, by 
charging too little for its loans? 
Does the Government think that 
an establishment which at such 
times has an absolute monopoly of 
the currency will not take good 
care to work that monopoly for its 
own profit? The idea is prepos- 
terous. The only effect of such a 
stipulation is to nullify the very 
object for which the Act is sus- 
pended. The suspension takes 
place only when the, statutory 
amount of banking currency be- 
comes confessedly inadequate to 
the wants of the community; and 
for the Government to impose an 
exorbitant charge upon the extra 
issues required, and to appropriate 
the profit on them, is simply to 
undo with the one hand what it 
does with the other. It gives the 
Bank an additional motive not to 
meet the wants of the public—not 
to’make the extra issues of currency 
which the public require, and for 
the sake of supplying which the 
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Government suspends the Act. 
Such a procedure is as absurd as if 
the Government were to fill a re- 
servoir for the use of the commun- 
ity, and were simultaneously to 
narrow the orifice, so that the com- 
munity should get no more water 
than before, while paying a double 
price for it. 

Moreover, what is the good of a 
high rate of discount? What does 
itdo? As long as the Act of 1844 
is in force, the Bank may say—“ We 
are allowed to issue only a certain 
amount of notes, and ag we havea 
greater demand for these notes than 
we can supply, we shall lend them 
only to those who are willing to pay 
the highest price for them.” This 
is intelligible, although the system 
under which such a case can arise 
is altogether unnatural and vicious. 
But when the supply of currency is 
allowed to take place freely, by the 
suspension of the Act, what object 
does a high bank-rate serve? None 
at all: except to inerease the profits 
of the Bank at the expense of the 
community, and to the detriment 
of the trade and industry of the 
country. Theorists, indeed, whose 
dogmas have inflicted dire calamity 
upon the country during the last 
quarter of a century, have pro- 
claimed with extraordinary assur- 
ance that a high bank-rate imme- 
diately attracts specie from other 
countries. But, in the first place, 
during the recent crisis, there was 
no want of gold at all. There were 
twelve millions of gold lying idle 
in the Bank, and no one ever asked 
for it or wanted it. Whatsoever 
then were the object of the exor- 
bitant bank-rate of ten and twelve 
per cent, this high price for the use 
of the Bank’s notes was not needed 
for the purpose of attracting gold 
from abroad. Secondly, as experi- 
ence shows, the idea that a high 
bank-rate is a potent means of at- , 
tracting gold from other countries 
is totally erroneous. Its influence 
on the export and import of specie 
is almost inappreciable. If a coun- 
try has to make larger payments 
abroad than the. amount of foreign 
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bills which it holds, abroad gold 
must go. In like manner, if the 
balance of its trading and financial 
operations is in its favour, gold will 
pour into the country, however low 
may be the rate of discount. These 
facts used to be fully acknowledged 
in this country: it is only of late 
years that they have become ob- 
scured under the mass of confident 
assertions of the theorists of the 
Bullionist school. But once more, 
they are being conclusively demon- 
strated by the course of events. 
In October last, Baron Rothschild 
confidently declared, before the 
French Government Inquiry into 
Banking, that if the Bank of 
France allowed its rate of discount 
to fall two or three per cent. below 
that of the: Bank of England, or of 
any other foreign bank, the result 
would be that the Bank would be 
drained of its whole amount of 
specie. Nevertheless, during the 
eight months which have since 
elapsed, the rate of the Bank of 
France has been fully three per 
cent. below that of the Bank of 
England ; while its stock of specie, 
so far from being drained away, 
has increased rapidly, while the 
specie in the Bank of England has 
not increased at all. In fact, since 
the 12th of May the Bank-rate in 
England has been ten and twelve 
per cent, while the Bank-rate in 
France has been only four per cent, 
and yet the influx of specie into 
France continues undiminished. 

As regards legislation, the lesson 
of the late crisis is as obvious as it 
is important. To rigidly fix the 
amount of banking currency in any 
country is an absurdity. And the 
absurdity is increased when that 
currency has been fixed (as under 
our present laws) at the amount 
which was in use a quarter of a 
century ago. The monetary re- 
quirements of a country steadily 
increase with the increase of trade 
and population. They are also 
liable to sudden and great fluctua- 
tion, owing to the influence of 
panic. The run for deposits in a 
time of panic constitutes a sudden 
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increase in the monetary require- 
ments of the community; and this 
can only be met by a corresponding 
increase in the supply of currency. 
During the crisis of 1798, the Gov- 
ernment came promptly to the 
rescue, by offering a supply of ex- 
chequer currency upon the security 
of goods—property of any kind. 
Five millions of this kind of cur- 
rency were voted for the supply of 
all solvent firms who should make 
application for it, and the panic 
diappeared as if by magic. In 
1825, when a great run for deposits 
took place under the influence of . 
panic, the difficulty vanished the 
moment*the Bank of England de- 
clared that it would make advances 
upon any kind of good security 
which was offered to it. Without 
such measures, in times of panic, 
no bank can stand—the whole 
banking-system of the country is 
liable to come to the ground. Dur- 
ing a run for deposits, banking 
assets are of no use if they cannot 
be converted into currency; and, 
under our present laws, as has now 
been proved for the third time, 
such a conversion of banking assets 
into currency, to meet the require- 
ments of the community, is impos- 
sible. During the late crisis, the 
grand defect of our system, was, 
that assets were not convertible into 
currency. Money’s worth could not 
procure money. 

Under a right system, assets 
should at all times be convertible into 
money, and money at all times con- 
vertible into assets. Goods should 
buy money just as certainly as money 
buys goods. A fixed amount of 
banking currency existing along- 
side with constant variations in the 
monetary requirements of the com- 
munity is an absurdity, fraught 
with the direst disasters; for there- 
by the measure of value (money), 
instead of being maintained steady, 
is subjected to terrible fluctuations. 
It is as great a defect of a currency 
to be too scarce as to be not sound. 
If the currency become not sound 
(if its value fall below the normal 
point), then more money is needed 
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to buy goods; if the currency be- 
come inadequate in amount, then 
money is more needed to buy goods. 
The latter evil is quite as great as 
the former. The former of these 
defects of a currency is disadvan- 
tageous to the capitalists and 
moneyed classes, the latter to the 
community at large, especially to the 
trading and manufacturing classes. 
All banks should be equal in the 
eye of the law. All banks should 
have the power to issue banking- 
currency. Each bank alike, subject 
to the same restrictions, should 
have the power to issue notes, The 
Bank of England is allowed to issue 
fifteen millions of banking-currency 
upon the security of Government 
securities. Why should it alone 
have this privilege? A banking- 
currency based upon Government 
securities (leaving a wide margin 
for all possible variations in the 
value of tliese securities), would 
always maintain its full value. It 
would of necessity be a legal tender 
in payment of taxes or other dues 
to the State. The advantage of 
such a system during the late crisis 
would have been twofold. In the 
first place, the banks would have 
had the means of meeting the run 
upon them instantaneously, by con- 
verting their consols into currency 
(simply by -depositing them with the 
State),—whereas, when the panic 
was at its height, even consols be- 
came inconvertible into currency of 
any kind. Moreover, during a run 
upon them, banks would have the 
means of at once converting their 
other assets into consols in the open 
market, and supplying themselves 
with a State-secured currency by 
depositing these consols with the 
Government. This would be really 
a much sounder species of banking- 
currency than that which at present 
exists in this country. It is a fallacy 
to suppose that the notes even of 
the Bank of England are secured 
either by gold or by State securities. 
Although a certain amount of gold 
and Government securities is kept in 
the Issue Department, not a single 
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particle of that gold or of that Gov- 
ernment stock is a special security 
for the note-holders. In the event 
of bankruptcy, the depositors have 
an equal claim with the note-holders 
upon the assets in the Issue Depart- 
ment. The same is true of the gold 
held, under the Acts of 1844-45, 
by the Scotch and Irish banks, 
And as regards the 200 provincial 
banks of issue in England, there is 
not even a shadow of legislative 
security for the note-circulation, 
On the other hand, under the sys- 
tem which we propose (and which 
we have fully developed in former 
articles), the substantial value of the 
whole note-circulation of the coun- 
try would be fully secured. But, 
whatsoever be the system adopted, 
the present one cannot be main- 
tained. It is perfectly monstrous 
that the London banks, and indeed 
all the banks throughout the coun- 
try, should, in the time of excep- 
tional panic, be dependent for their 
very existence upon a single privi- 
leged bank like the Bank of Eng- 
land—a rival establishment which 
gains by every embarrassment or 
downfall which overtakes the other 
banks—and a bank which, however 
favoured by the State, regards itself 
as a private establishment, and 
which expressly repudiates any 
other rule of conduct save that of 
increasing its own gains, 

One word in conclusion. London 
has suffered grievously from the 
events of the last two months, and 
a large portion of the blame falls 
upon the London banks themselves. 
During the late terrible panic each 
of these establishments has pursued 
a policy of jealousy and isolation 
under circumstances which urgently 
called for mutual understanding and 
co-operation. Although the late 
panic, with its organised “ bearing” 
operations, is in its leading features 
a novelty in this country, it had an 
almost exact parallel in New York 
in 1857. The initial event in the 
terrible American crisis of that year 
was the downfall of the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company (an establish- 
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ment which held upwards of a mil- 
lion sterling of deposits, and which 
made advances upon financial secu- 
rities), just as the late panic was in- 
itiated by the collapse of the Joint- 
Stock Discount Company. There- 
upon, as in our own case, an organ- 
jsed system of “ bearing” operations 
commenced, and one monetary es- 
tablishment after another was at- 
tacked, tillthe distrust swelled into 
panic. The ‘Times’ correctly de- 
scribed the state of matters when 
it said—*‘ There is actually a power- 
ful combination for the avowed 
purpose of bringing all the principal 
undertakings to ruin. A large body 
of active persons are known to be 
associated for the purpose; they in- 
fluence the press to work out their 
views, and are alleged not merely to 
operate with a joint capital, but to 
hold regular meetings, and perman- 
ently retain legal advisers, whose 
chief vocation, it may be assumed, 
is to discover points that may enable 
the validity of each kind of security 
to be called in question, and thus to 
create universal distrust.”* A run 
for deposits in specie commenced 
on all the banks of New York; and 
what did these establishments do? 
They knew each other’s position— 
they knew that they were all per- 
fectly solvent: but they knew also 
that it was impossible to meet the 
run for deposits made upon them, 
and by common arrangement they 
all suspended specie-payments sim- 
ultaneously. The effect was the 
same as that which attended the 
vastly more serious suspension of 
cash-payments in this country in 
1797; the panic at once subsided. 
Neither did the slightest deprecia- 
tion of the notes of the New York 
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banks ensue. During the few weeks 
that the suspension lasted, the notes 
circulated freely at par: indeed, by 
a curious accident, they even rose 
to a premium compared with gold. tf ° 
The same year, owing to the panic 
created by the fall of the Western 
Bank of Scotland, a serious run for 
deposits in specie took place in 
Scotland. How was it met by the 
Scotch banks? They knew that it 
was impossible for any bank or 
banks to meet a continuous run for 
deposits in the form of specie; and, 
instead of each standing aloof, in 
the hope of seeing its neighbours 
fall and yet escaping itself, they 
promptly made common cause with 
one another, and the gold which was 
withdrawn from the menaced banks 
was immediately returned to them 
(asa loan) by the other banks to 
which it was taken. This prompt 
community of action at once termi- 
nated the panic and crisis. The 
recent run upon the banks and 
monetary establishments was a far 
less difficulty than that which be- 
fell the Scotch banks in 1857, see- 
ing that payment in specie was 
never demanded of them. But 
what has happened once may hap- 
pen again, and in a still worse form; 
and we think it will be well for the 
London banks themselves, and cer- 
tainly it would be of immense ad- 
vautage to the community, if, in any 
future panic like that through which 
they have just passed, they will 
meet it by a system of co-operation, 
as the only effectual method of baf- 
fling the determined onset of the 
shameful and wicked conspiracy of 
speculators, who of late have been 
fattening on the spoils ef the com- 
munity. 





* ‘Times’ City Article, Sept. 10, 1857. See also the City Article for September 
15 and 17; and the New York correspondence in the ‘Times’ of Sept. 14 and 24, 
1857. 

+ “According to advices received to-day,” said the ‘ Times’ of October 31, “ good 


sight bills could still be purchased at an exchange of 101. 


The extraordinary fact 


is therefore exhibited of the inconvertible currency of the New York suspended banks 
being actually at a high premium compared with the specie currencies of other coun- 
tries. That is to say, a bill on London could be purchased in the notes of the New 
York suspended banks at a price which, after allowing for interest and all charges, 
would bring back in gold a larger sum than had been paid for it.” 
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Tue ever-spreading circle of 
English readers—whose appetite 
for fiction only grows by indul- 
gence — will cordially welcome 
“ George Eliot” once more with an 
English story. ‘Romola,’ with all 
its undoubted power and beauty, 
was in some sense a disappo‘ut- 
ment to a considerable section of 
the great audience who had hung 
so eagerly on the teachings of this 
new interpreter of their common 
life, who could throw round the 
most prosaic facts and ordinary 
personages the charm of such in- 
tense interest and pathos, a fine 
humor that was far removed from 
ridicule or cynicism, and a senti- 
ment that had nothing forced or 
mawkish. ‘ Romola,’ with its deli- 
cate pictures of Italian character 
and Italian life, found a charmed 
circle of its own, who warmly 
appreciated the touches of the con- 
summate artist. It is no deroga- 
tion to any artist’s work that it 
appeals to the sympathies of the 
few rather than of the many. On 
the other hand, it is surely the 
highest tribute to a great novelist 
of any nation, that nowhere are his 
powers so fully developed as when 
he takes his stand upon his own 
country, and speaks through the 
common interests of the national 
life. 

So we return gladly from the 
banks of the Arno to those of the 
Avon and the Trent, and, under 
such guidance, find more than com- 

nsation for all the glories of fair 

orence in the quiet market-towns 
and slow-moving life of “North 
Loamshire.” The story takes us 
there five-and-thirty years ago, 
when railways as yet were only 
possibilities, and “the glory had 
not yet departed from the old 
coach-roads;” when the first Re- 
form Bill had just been carried, 
and had not given every man the 
clean shirt and the leg of mutton 
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that had been expected. The date 
seems happily enough chosen, as 
bringing the characters sufficiently 
near to our own day to give us a 
present sympathy with their say- 
ings and doings, while it preserves 
some characteristics of a past or 
passing generation, which have an 
interest both for those who can 
remember them and for those who 
cannot, and which have never been 
so faithfully recorded by any other 
writer. The habits of thought 
and speech amongst those who 
form what we now call the lower 
middle class, if they were touched 
upon at all by writers of fiction, 
were more or less ecaricatured and 
vulgarised; and now, very much 
of what was distinctive and original 
is being gradually obliterated by 
the spread of education and the 
readier means of communication 
between class and class. This 
levelling process does a good deal 
to smooth away those prominent 
individualities which must be the 
staple of the characters of fiction. 
A moderately close acquaintance 
with our rural population will lead 
to a conclusion which might be 
worth the consideration of educa- 
tional philosophers: that the arts 
of reading and writing, whatever 
their civilising influence may be, 
do not encourage originality of 
thought; and that the power of 
shrewd observation, natural huo- 
mour, and even true courtesy (the 
truer because unconventional), are 
found most commonly amongst the 
older people who have had no 
book education at all, and who 
have all kinds of uncomplimentary 
adjectives applied to them by 
theorists. If a competitive exam- 
ination for the franchise should 
ever educate all men up to one 
mark, the field of individual char- 
acter will be very much narrowed 
for the novelist who deals with 
humble life. y 





‘Felix Holt, the Radical.’ By George Eliot, Author of ‘ Adam Bede,’ &. In 
three volumes. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London 1866. 
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The characters, however, who 
absorb our chief interest in ‘ Felix 
Holt’ (and it may be said at once 
that it is a novel of character 
rather than of incident) have been 
sufficiently well educated — even 
highly so, for their position in 
life. Felix himself, the ‘* Radical,” 
though the son of a weaver, has 
been apprenticed for five years to 
an apothecary at Glasgow. He is 
“heir to nothing better than a 
quack medicine ;” “ Holt’s Cathar- 
tic Lozenges” and “ Holt’s Restora- 
tive Elixir,” invented and _half- 
believed in by his father, and now 
sold by his widowed mother in a 
back street in the market town of 
Treby Magna. Another heritage 
indeed had come down to him 
from both parents—a gift of fluent 
words. ‘‘My husband’s tongue,” 
says Mrs. Holt, “ ’ud have been a 
fortune to anybody, and there was 
many a one said it was as good as 
a dose of physic to hear him talk.” 
And we very soon learn that Mrs. 
Holt herself had a considerable 


gift that way. Felix, after a sud- 
den burst of dissipation and re- 
pentance at Glasgow, comes home 
at the expiration of his apprentice- 


ship a Radical in religion and 
politics. But a Radical of a very 
peculiar kind, who ‘“ wants to go 
to some roots a good deal lower 
down than the franchise”—who 
holds the unpopular doctrine that 
reform should begin with self, and 
that pleasure-seeking and money- 
getting are the crying abuses that 
have to be put down. He gives his 
own account of his conversion. He 
has taken a disgust to such low 
debauchery as had been open to 
him, and had seen that it was a 
mistake to try to turn all life into 
pleasure, 


“Then I began to see what else it 
could be turned into. Not much, per- 
haps. This world is not a very fine 
place for a good many of the people 
init. But I’ve made up my mind it 
shan’t be the worse for me, if I can 
help it. They may tell me that I can’t 
alter the world—that there must be a 
certain number of sneaks and robbers 
in it, and if I don’t lie and filch some- 
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body else will. Well, then, somebody 
else shall, for I won’t.” 

Here are some of his social aspi- 
rations :— 

“T want to be a demagogue of a new 
sort; an honest one, if possible, who 
will tell the people they are blind and 
foolish, and neither flatter them nor 
fatten on them. I have my heritage— 
an order I belong to, I have the blood 
of a line of handicraftsmen in my veins, 
and I want to stand up for the lot of 
the handicraftsman as a good lot, in 
which ’a man may be better trained to 
all the best functions of his nature than 
if he belonged to the grimacing set who 
have visiting-cards, and are proud to be 
thought richer than their neighbours.” 

To one abuse, within his own 
power to remedy, he applies him- 
self manfully at once. His mother 
shall no more make a gain of the 
credulity of the public by*the sale 
of the pills and elixir. He has 
learnt enough of medicine, under 
the Glasgow apothecary, to know 
that these, at least, are patent im- 
positions; he will maintain him- 
self and his mother by the labour 
of his own hands; so, having no 
turn for drugs—indeed, having 
“made up his mind against what 
they call genteel businesses ”—he 
takes to learn watchmaking, and 
also sets up a small school for such 
urchins as he can collect. Not 
without strong remonstrance on 
the part of the Widow Holt, who 
goes with her complaint upon this 
subject to her spiritual adviser, the 
Rev. Rufus Lyon, Independent 
minister. Her undeserved tribula- 
tions and unimpeachable character 
are volubly set forth at this inter- 
view, somewhat to the trial of that 
excellent man’s patience. The scene 
is in the author’s happiest vein of 
humour :— 

“Well, Mr. Lyon, I’ve a right to 
speak to my own character; and ’'m 
one of your congregation, though I’m 
not a church member, for I was born in 
the general Baptist connection ; and as 
for being saved without works, there’s 
a many, I daresay, can’t do without 
that doctrine ; but I thank the Lord I 
never needed to put myself on a level 
with the thief on the cross. I’ve done 
my duty, and more, if anybody comes 
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to that; for I’ve gone without my bit 
of meat to make broth for a sick 
neighbour: and if there’s any of the 
church members say they’ve done the 
same, I’d ask them if they had the 
sinking at the stomach asI have; for 
I’ve ever strove to do the right thing, 
and more, for good-natured I always 
was; and [I little thought, after being 
respected by everybody, I should come 
to be reproached by my own son.” 


Mr. Lyon suggests that he should 
see and talk to the young man. 


“That was what I wanted to ask 
you, Mr. Lyon. For perhaps he'll listen 
to you, and not talk you down as he 
does his poor mother. For after we’d 
been to chapel, he spoke better of you 
than he does of most: he said you was 
a fine old fellow, and an old-fashioned 
Puritan—he uses dreadful language, Mr. 
Lyon; but I saw he didn’t mean you 
ill, for all that. He calls most folk’s 
religion rottenness; and yet another 
time he’ll tell me I ought to feel myself 
a sinner, and do God’s will and not my 
own. But it’s my belief he says first 
one thing and then another only to 
abuse his mother. Or else he’s going 
off his head, and must be sent to a 
*sylum. But if he writes to the North 
LInamshire Herald first, to tell every- 
body the medicines are good for nothing, 
how can I ever keep him and myself?” 


- The minister ventures to suggest 
prayer—especially for the graces of 
“ humility and submission.” 


“T’m not proud or obstinate, Mr. 
Lyon. I never did say I was every- 
thing that was bad, and I never will. 
And why this trouble should be sent on 
me above everybody else—for I haven’t 
told you all. He’s made himself a jour- 
neyman to Mr. Prowd the watchmaker 
—after all this learning—and he says 
he’ll go with patches on his knees, and 
he shall like himself the better. And 
as for his having little boys to teach, 
they'll come in all weathers with dirty 
shoes. If it’s madness, Mr. Lyon, it’s 
no use your talking to him.” 

“We shall see. Perhaps it may even 
be the disguised working of grace within 
him. We must note judge rashly. 
Many eminent servants of God have 
been led by ways as strange.” 

“Then I’m sorry for their mothers, 
that’s all, Mr. Lyon ; and all the more 
if they’d been well-spoken-on women. 
For not my biggest enemy, whether 
it’s he or she, if they'll speak the truth, 


can turn round and say I’ve deserved 
this trouble. And when everybody 
get’s their due, and people’s doings are 
spoke of on the house-tops, as the Bible 
says they will be, it'll be known what 
I’ve gone through with those medicines 
—the pounding, and the pouring, and 
the letting stand, and the weighing—up 
early and down late—there’s nobody 
knows yet but One that’s worthy to 
know; and the pasting o’ the printed 
labels right side upwards. There’s few 
women would have gone through with 
it ; and it’s reasonable to think it'll be 
made up to me ; for if there’s promised 
and purchased blessings, I should think 
this trouble is purchasing ’em. For if 
my son Felix doesn’t have a strait- 
waistcoat put on him, he’ll have his 
way. But I say nomore, I wish you 
good morning, Mr. Lyon, and thank you, 
though I well know it’s your duty to 
act as you’re doing. And I never 
troubled you about my own soul, as 
some do who look down on me for not 
being a church member.” 

“Farewell, Mistress Holt, farewell. ’ 
I pray that a more powerful teacher 
than I am may instruct you.” 


The door was closed, and the much- 
tried Rufus walked about again, say- 
ing aloud, groaningly, 

“This woman has sat under the Gos 
pel all her life, and she is as blind asa 
heathen, and as proud and stiff-necked as 
a Pharisee ; yet she is one of the souls 
I watch for. °Tis true that even Sara, 
the chosen mother of God’s people, 
showed a spirit of unbelief, and perhaps 
of selfish anger; and it is a passage that 
bears the unmistakable signet, ‘doing 
honour to the wife or woman, as unto 
the weaker vessel.’ For therein is the 
greatest check put on the ready scorn of 
the natural man.” 


The character of the simple and 
earnest-minded preacher is one of 
the most beautiful in the book, 
and may take its place as a portrait 
by the side of those of Seth Bede 
and Dinah Morris, though perfectly 
individual and distinct. There is no- 
thing of a sectarian or uncharitable 
tone in the contrast which is here 
drawn—or rather left to be drawn 
—between the orthodox Rectors of 
Great and Little Treby, and the 
man whom they look upon as an 
unauthorised intruder into their 
fold; but the Ohurch is left at 4 
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considerable disadvantage in this 
story, as compared with its Indepen- 
dent rivals. It is no longer repre- 
sented, as in the author’s previous 
works, by any such men as Parson 
Irwine of Broxton, or poor Maggie 
Tulliver’s cold-spoken but warm- 
hearted confessor, Dr. Kenn. The 
Rev. Augustus Debarry comes up to 
the satirical definition somewhere as- 
signed to the orthodox Rector of the 
Establishment—‘“‘a gentleman who 
reads the service’—unmistakably a 
gentleman, in principle and feeling as 
well as birth,—but little more. We 
do not say that in this there is any 
injustice. The days of our present 
story were days when the Church 
was slumbering, and when even men 
like “‘ Cock-fighting Jack” were hard- 
ly recognised as scandals to their call- 
ing, and had even a certain amount 
of popularity amongst the less scru- 
pulous of their parishioners. And 
the following picture may be only too 
faithful a photograph of some of our 
rural villages in those days :— 

There was no sign of superstition near, 
no crucifix or image to indicate a misguid- 
ed reverence: the inhabitants were pro- 
bably so free from superstition that they 
were in much less awe of the parson than 
ofithe overseer. Yet they were saved 
from the excesses of Protestantism by 
not knowing how to read, and by the ab- 
sence of handlooms and mines to be the 
pioneers of Dissent : they were kept safe- 
lyin the via media of indifference, and 
could have registered themselves in the 
census by a big black mark as members 
of the Church of England. 

Dissent was comparatively young, 
and was, no doubt, more enthusiastic 
and vigorous. It called forth, and 
drew to itself, much of the religious 
energy of the country, as Protest- 
antism had done at the Reformation. 
Still, such characters as Rufus Lyon 
must be taken to be as exceptional 
among Dissenting teachers as among 
their Episcopal contemporaries. It is 
a character on which the author has 
bestowed much care, and has evi- 
dently touched with a reverential af- 
fection; and it is no failure in the 
result, but the perfection, that every 
reader whose own creed and sympa- 
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thies are not of the narrowest, for- 
gets entirely the Independent, and 
recognises only the apostolic zeal, the 
unselfish devotion, the unaffected hu- 
mility, of the Christian. The per- 
sonal defects with which the author 
boldly clothes him only raise him a 
step nearer the great teacher, whose 
“bodily presence was weak.” 


He was walking about now, With his 
hands clasped behind him, an attitude 
in which his body seemed to bear about 
the same proportion to his head as the 
lower part of a stone Hermes bears to 
the carven image that crowns it. His 
face looked old and worn, yet the cur- 
tain of hair that fell ‘from his bald 
crown and hung about his neck retained 
much of its original auburn tint, and 
his large, brown, short-sighted eyes were 
still clear and bright. At the first 
glance, every one thought him a very 
odd-looking rusty old man; the free 
school boys often hooted after him, and 
called him “ Revelations ;” and to many 
respectable Church people, old Lyon’s 
little legs and large head seemed to 
make Dissent additionally preposter- 
ous. But he was too short-sighted to 
notice those who tittered at him—too 
absent from the world of small facts 
and petty impulses in which titterers 
live. With Satan to argue against on 
matters of vital experience as well as of 
church government, with great texts to 
meditate on, which seemed to get deeper 
as he tried to fathom them, it had never 
occurred to him to reflect what sort of 
image his small person made on the 
retina of a light-minded beholder. The 
good Rufus had his ire and his egoism ; 
but they existed only as the red heat 
which gave force to his belief and his 
teaching. He was susceptible concern+ 
ing the true office of deacons in the 
primitive church, and his small nervous 
body was jarred from head to foot by 
the concussion of an argument to which 
he saw no answer. In fact, the only 
moments when he could be said to be 
really conscious of his body, were when 
he trembled under the pressure of some 
agitating thought. 

He was meditating on the text for 
his Sunday morning sermon: “And all 
the people said, Amen ”—a mere mus- 
tard-seed of a text, which had split at 
first only into two divisions. “ What 
was said,” and “Who said it;” but 
these were growing into a many-bran- 
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‘ohed discourse, and the preacher’s eyes 
dilated, and a smile played about his 
mouth, till, as his manner was when he 
felt happily inspired, he had begun to 
utter his thoughts aloud in the varied 
measure and cadence habitual to him, 
changing from a rapid but distinct under- 
tone to a loud emphatic rallentando. 

“My brethren, do you think that 
great shout was raised in Israel by each 
man’s waiting to say ‘amen’ till his 
neighbours had said amen? Do you 
think there will ever be a great shout 
for the right—the shout of a nation as 
of one man, rounded and whole, like 
the voice of the archangel that bound 
together all the listeners of earth and 
heaven—if every Christian of you peeps 
round to see what his neighbours in 
good coats are doing, or else puts his 
hat before his face that he may shout 
and never be heard? But this is what 
you do: when the servant of God 
stands up to deliver his message, do 
you lay your souls beneath the Word 
as you set out your plants beneath the 
falling rain? No; one of you sends his 
eyes to all corners, he smothers his soul 
with small questions, ‘ What does brother 
Y. think?’ ‘Is this doctrine high enough 
for brother Z.?’ ‘ Will the church mem- 
bers be pleased?’ And another——” 

Here the door was opened, and old 
Lyddy, the minister’s servant, put in 
her head to say, in a tone of despond- 
ency, finishing with a groan, “ Here is 
Mrs. Holt wanting to speak to you; she 
says she comes out of season, but she’s 
in trouble.” 

“ Lyddy,” said Mr. Lyon, falling at once 
intoa quiet conversational tone, “if you 
are wrestling with the enemy, let me refer 
you to Ezekiel the thirteenth and twenty- 
second, and beg of you not to groan. It 
ia a stumbling block and offence to my 
daughter ; she would take no broth yes- 
terday, because she said you had cried 
into it. Thus you cause the truth to be 
lightly spoken of, and make the enemy 
rgjoice. If your face-ache gives him an 
advantage, take a little warm ale with your 
meat—I do not grudge the money.” 


We will say no more of Rufus 
Lyon, though, to our mind, if no- 
vels are allowed a hero in these 
days, he is the true hero of the tale. 
As to the heroine, there is no ques- 
tion; for with a rare frugality, we 
have only one young woman set 


before us in the book. It is one of 
the perfections of George Eliot's 
stories that although we have many 
incidental portraits, sketched 
with a few masterly touches, th 
real actors in the drama, accordin 
to classical usage, are but few—} 
‘Felix Holt,’ fewer than in its p 
decessors. Esther Lyon has good 
right to stand alone. Utterly and 
entirely different in every feature, 
she is as great a creation as Maggie 
Tulliver. It is much to ay | 
the reader judge how far it is truly 
said when he has laid down the 
volumes. Poor Maggie’s impulsive 
errors, which scandalised some 
gentle readers and fascinated others 
(amongst whom we confess our- 
selves) of less rigid devotion to 
the proprieties, or greater consci- 
ousness of weakness in ourselves, 
have nothing corresponding to 
them in Rufus Lyon’s daughter. 
Saucy and piquant as she is when 
we first know her, with her pretty 
girlish vanities, and consciousness 
of her delicate instep and taper 
hand, she grows by a beautiful pro- 
cess, of which every step is made 
plain to us by that most perfect 
art which conceals its artfulness, 
not into the plaything of. passion, 
but into the perfect womanhood 
which will lose all for love, so that 
love be worthy. We shall have 
our private quarrel with her here- 
after; but this much must be pre- 
mised in barren justice. With her 
soft voice, and saucy ways, and 
sensitive tastes, her love of deli- 
cate scents and light reading, and 
scanty marks of grace, it puzzles the 
little world of Treby, and especially 
the Independent connection there, 
how she came to be the daughter of 
their saintlike but ungainly minister. 
She is not—though she does not 
know it. We spoil no plot (which 
we hold to be an unwarrantable 
breach of critical licence) in saying 
this, for the secret is disclosed in 
the first volume. The story of her 
mother forms a beautiful episode in 
the book, and is told with wonderful 
skill and pathos. Esther herself 
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has been educated in France, has been 
a teacher in an English school, and 
afterwards governess in a well-born 
and wealthy family. Here the re- 
fined tastes which she inherits de- 
velop themselves ; she becomes nice 
in the matter of handkerchiefs and 
gloves, and kid slippers, of scents 
and colours, with a rather liberal 
taste for reading, which prefers 
Byron and Chateaubriand to ‘ Allein’s 
Alarm’ and John Bunyan, and re- 
turns home to charm and puzzle the 
loving stepfather with her pretty ca- 
prices and her unregenerate levity. 
He fails to see or to check her faults 
for very love; and for fear of weak- 
ening the bond between them, and 
of leading her to look upon him as 
in some sense a deceiver, he delays 
the inevitable disclosure of her 
mother’s history. He makes it, 
pressed by circumstances, hurriedly 
at last. By a beautiful and natu- 
ral paradox, the adoption of which 
is one of the many turns in the story 
which mark the writer’s skill, the 
dreaded discovery has an effect the 
very reverse of Mr. Lyon’s fears. 
Hitherto the volatile Esther had hard- 
ly loved him as a daughter should. 

She recognised the purity of his char- 
acter, and a quickness of intellect in 
him which responded to her own live- 
liness, in spite of what seemed’a dreary 
piety, which selected every thing that 
was least interesting and romantic in 
life and history. But his old clothes 
had a smoky odour, and she did not like 
to walk with him, because, when people 
spoke to him in the street, it was his 
wont, instead of remarking on the wea- 
ther and passing on, to pour forth in an 
absent . manner some reflections that 
were occupying his mind about the 
traces of the Divine government, or 
about a peculiar incident narrated in the 
life of the eminent Mr. Richard Baxter. 
Esther had a horror of appearing ridi- 
culous, even in the eyes of vulgar Tre- 
bians. She fancied that she should have 
loved her mother better than she was 
' able to love her father; and she wished 
the could have remembered that mother 
more thoroughly. 

But when the revelation is made— 
the simple tale of primitive charity 
and strong affection, the struggles 
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with himself, the estrangement from! 
his flock, the interruption in his pas- 
toral office, and the consequent toil 
and poverty, which had followed 
Rufus Lyon’s marriage—when the 
girl listens to what he still considers 
a confession of weakness and error, 
but in which she sees nothing but 
self-renunciation and goodness, she 
is seized with a passionate remorse 
for her own selfishness and ingrati- 
tude. 


Esther had risen, and had glided on to 
the wooden stool on a level with her 
father’s chair, where he was accustomed 
to lay books. She wanted to speak, 
but ‘the floodgates could not be opened 
for words alone. She threw her arms 
round the old man’s neck and sobbed 
out with a passionate cry, “‘ Father, 
father! forgive me if I have not loved 
you enough. I will—TI will !” 


There has been an almost uncon- 
scious preparation for this change 
going on in the mind of Esther 
Lyon. She has been “sitting un- 
der” a teacher against whose powers 
of conviction stronger spirits rebel 
in vain, and which has taught her 
a self-knowledge which had never 
been awakened by any appeal from 
the Independent pulpit in Malt-house 
Yard. The dialogues between Esther 
and Felix Holt have as little of the 
commonplace of love-scenes as is 
possible to conceive, and fill some of 
the most remarkable pages in the 
book. The “ fine-ladyism” of Esther 
—as Felix holds it to be—is utterly 
repugnant to his ideal of woman. 
And the ‘‘ shaggy-headed, large-eyed, 
strong-limbed” Radical, is the very 
contrast to the hero of her fastidious 
imagination. He begins with an un- 
affected contempt for her, which, in 
accordance with his principles, he is 
at no pains to conceal. 

** A peacock !’’ is his verdict upon 
her «fter this first meeting. ‘‘ I should 
like to come and scold her every day, 
and make her cry and cut her fine 
hair off.” 

He does scold her a good deal, at 
subsequent opportunities, and she 
does cry (to herself), but the result 
is not the cutting off of the beautiful 
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hair. At the conclusion of one of 
his lectures he tells her— 

“You have enough understanding to 
make it wicked that you should add 
one more to the women who hinder 
men’s lives from having any nobleness in 
them.” 

Esther coloured deeply ; she resented 
this speech, yet she disliked it less than 
many Felix had addressed to her. 


A little more of this plain speak- 
ing, and then, swelling with indigna- 
tion and wounded pride,— 

She had self-command enough to speak 
with her usual silvery voice. 

«Pray go on, Mr. Holt. Relieve your- 
self of these burning truths. I am sure 
they must be troublesome to carry unut- 
tered.” 

“Yes, they are,” said Felix, pausing, 
and standing not far off her. ‘I can’t 
bear to see you going the way of the 
foolish women who spoil men’s lives. 
Men can’t help loving them, and so they 
make themselves slaves to the petty de- 
sires of petty creatures. That’s the way 
those who might do better spend their 
lives for nought—get checked in every 
great effort—toil with brain and limb for 
things that have no more to do with a 
manly life than tarts and confectionery. 
That’s what makes women a curse; all 
life is stunted to suit their littleness. 
That’s why I’ll never love, if I can help 
it; and if I love, I'll bear it, and never 
marry.” 

They part after more sharp words 
on both sides, in very natural anger 
on her part, and a half-regretful con- 
tempt on his. But still she is rest- 
less for his better opinion; and, since 
he comes no more, makes an excuse 
to call on Mrs. Holt, to ask Felix to 
mend her watch. She finds him 
tying up a cut finger for one of his 
scholars, little Job Tudge, an orphan 
whom his mother has half-adopted to 
please him—‘‘a small fellow, about 
five, with a germinal nose, large 
round blue eyes, and red hair that 
curled close to his head like the wool 
on the back of an infantine lamb.”’ 


Esther had taken off her watch and 
‘ was holding it in her hand. But he 
looked at her face, or rather at her eyes, 
as he said, “‘ You want me to doctor your 
watch ?” 

Esther’s expression was appealing and 
timid, as it had never been before in 
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Felix’s presence; but when she saw the 
perfect calmness, which to her seemed 
coldness, of his clear grey eyes, as if he 
saw-no reason for attaching any emphasis 
to this first meeting, a pang swift as an 
electric shock darted through her. She 
had been very foolish to think so much 
of it. It seemed to her as if her in- 
feriority to Felix made a great gulf be 
tween them. She could not at once rally 
her pride and self-command, but let her 
glance fall on her watch, and said, 
rather tremulously, “It loses: It is very 
troublesome. It has been losing a long 
while.” 

Felix took the watch from her hand; 
then, looking round and seeing. that his 
mother was gone out of the room, he 
said, very gently. 

“You look distressed, Miss Lyon. I 
hope there is no trouble at home.” (Felix 
was thinking of the minister’s agitation 
on the previous Sunday.) ‘“ But I ought 
perhaps beg your pardon for saying so 
much.” 

Poor Esther was quite helpless. The 
mortification which had come like a 
bruise to all the sensibilities that had 
been in keen activity, insisted on some 
relief. Her eyes filled instantly, and a 
great tear rolled down while she said in 
a loud sort of whisper, as involuntary as 
her tears, 

““T wanted to tell you that I was not 
offended—that I am not ungenerous—I 
thought you might think—but you have 
not thought of it.” 

Was there ever more awkward speak- 
ing ?—or any behaviour less like that of 
the graceful, self-possessed Miss Lyon, 
whose phrases were usually so well turn- 
ed, and whose repartees were so ready? 

For a moment there was silence. 
Esther had her two little delicately- 
gloved hands clasped on the table. The 
next moment she felt one hand of Felix 
covering them both and pressing them 
firmly ; but he did not speak. The tears 
were on both her cheeks now, and she 
could look up at him. His eyes had an 
expression of sadness in them quite new 
to her. Suddenly little Job, who had his 
mental exercises on the occasion, called 
out, impatiently, 

“She’s tut her finger !” 

Felix and Esther laughed, and drew 
their hands away; and as Esther took 
her handkerchief to wipe the tears from 
her cheeks, she said, 

“You see, Job, I am a naughty cow- 
ard. I can’t help crying when I’ve hurt 
myself.” 
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“Zoo soodn’t kuy,” said Job, ener- 
getically, being much impressed with a 
moral doctrine which had come to him 
after a sufficient transgression of it. 

“ Job is like me,” said Felix, “‘ fonder 
of preaching than of practice. But let 
us look at this same watch,’ he went 
on, opening and examining it. 
little Geneva toys are cleverly con- 
structed to go always a little wrong. 
But if you wind them up and set them 
regularly every night, you may know 
at least that it’s not noon when the 
hand points there.” 


Felix Holt—a born gentleman 
though a Radical—chats lightly to 
allow her to recover herself, and 
nothing ensues. But they are friends 
thenceforth; friends, both persuade 
themselves, and likely to be nothing 
more. He can see nothing in Es- 
ther’s beauty and refinement but a 
temptation which would withdraw 
him from the work he has set him- 
self—to strive to ennoble some few 
at least of his own class, by living 
and labouring with them. He will 
not ask lier to make the sacrifice of 
her habits and tastes—is not sure 
she is capable of what he con- 
siders a woman’s highest vocation; 
and she, though half-seeking to be 
asked, is not sure that the sacri- 
fice is not beyond her strength 
to make. The struggle is finely 
shown, when, by a sudden turn 
of fortune, a future of a differ- 
ent kind opens for Esther Lyon; 
when she is thrown at once amongst 
all the refinements and elegances of 
what the world calls good society, 
finds there the realisation of her 
girlish longings, and excites the ad- 
miration which she is formed en- 
tirely to appreciate. All the out- 
ward conditions of her new life 
tend together to redevelop the old 
self which Felix Holt’s unsparing 
mentorship had half subdued; and 
losing his presence she no longer 
schools herself 


“To spurn delights, and live laborious 
days.” 


She is drawn farther than ever 
from the young Radical, and the 
ugly realities which he has chosen 
for his life-work. He, too, gets 
into sad trouble; through very chi- 
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valrous intentions, undoubtedly, 
yet not without what appears (to 
our cold Tory calculations) the 
most blamable rashness and im- 
prudence. Shall we tell how it ends 


-at last? No; farther than to hint 


that our single little quarrel with 
Esther is that she does not bravely 
combat Felix’s uncomfortable creed 
that a voluntary poverty is neces- 
sary to a man’s doing his work in 
this world, or that there is any 
principle, Radical or Tory, involved 
in not wearing a neckcloth like 
other people. They are points, it 
will be said in her defence, on which, 
right or wrong, he would never have 
yielded. We don’t believe it; “a 
brave, modest, beautiful woman ”— 
“thoroughbred,” as Sir Maximus 
(who is not given to emotions) is 
moved to call her, who could throw 
off her “fine-ladyism” as Esther 
does in the Court at Loamford, must 
be omnipotent even over the British 
Radical—for he too, as Mr. Glad- 
stone has taught us, is “flesh and 
blood ’—and it is no shame to him 
to wear any sort of necktie such a 
woman pleases. _ 

We have an election under the 
“Reform” cry, described in the 
author’s best style of quiet satire, 
in which there is no exaggeration, 
and the words fall as naturally from 
the speakers as if we heard them 
talk, and yet every word tells. 

“Now’s the time, they say, when a 
man can get beer for nothing.”’ 

“ Ay, that’s sin’ the Reform,” said a 
big, red-whiskered man, called Dredge. 
“That's brought the ‘lections and the 
drink into these parts; for afore that, 
it was all kep’ up the Lord knows 
wheer.” 

“Well, but the Reform’s niver come 
anigh Sprox’on,” said a grey-haired but 
stalwart man called Old Sleck. “I 
don’t believe nothing about’n, I don’t.” 

“Don’t you?” said Brindle, with 
some contempt’ ‘Well, Ido. There’s 
folks won’t believe beyond the end o’ 
their own pickaxes, You can’t drive 
nothing into ’em, not if you split their 
skulls. I know for certain sure, from a 
chap in the cartin’ way, as he’s got 
money and drink too, only for holler- 
ing. Eh, master, what do you say?” 


But when Mr. Johnson, the Lon- 
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don agent, pays a business visit to 
these Sproxton colliers, with evident 
provision for beer, then ‘‘ there was a 
general satisfactory sense that the 
shadowy Reform had at length come 
down to Sproxton in a good round 
shape, with broadcloth and pockets.” 
He makes them a speech, which 
might have been cut out of the 
‘Times ’ during this present year, yet 
is no anachronism, for the arguments 
are adapted to all generations :— 


“T say, as this country prospers it has 
more and more need of you, sirs. It can 
do without a pack of lazy lords and la- 
dies, but it can never do without brave 
colliers. And the country will prosper. 
I pledge you my word, sirs, this country 
will rise to the tip-top of everything, and 
there isn’t a man in it but what shall 
have his joint in the pot, and his spare 
money jingling in his pocket, if we only 
exert ourselves to send the right men to 
Parliament—men who will speak up 
for the collier, and the stone-cutter, 
and the navvy ” (Mr. Johnson waved 
his hand liberally), “and will stand no 
nonsense. This is a crisis, and we 
must exert ourselves. ‘We've got Re- 
form, gentlemen, but now the thing is 
to make Reform work.” 


His brilliant promises confirmed the 
impression that Reform had at length 
reached the New Pits; and Reform, if 
it were good for anything, must at last 
resolve itself into spare money—mean- 
ing “sport’’ and drink, and keeping 
away from work for several days in the 
week. 

But Felix—the “ Radical ”—lis- 
tens with disgust. These are not 
his notions of social regeneration. 
He, too, is moved upon a subsequent 
occasion to speechify. And here 
are some of the truths which he 
deals out to the astounded Liberals 
who gather round him :— 


“JT want the working men to have 
power. I'm a working man myself, 
and I don’t want to be anything else. 
But there are two sorts of power. 
There’s a power to do mischief—to un- 
do what has been done with great ex- 
pense and labour, to waste and destroy, 
to be cruel to the weak, to lie and 
‘quarrel, and to talk poisonous nousense. 
‘That's the sort of power that ignorant 
mumbers have. It never made a joint 
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stool or planted a potato. Do you 
think it’s likely to do much towards 
governing a great country, and making 
wise laws, and giving shelter, food, and 
clothes to millions of men? Ignorant: 
power comes in the end to the same 
thing as wicked power; it makes mis- 
ery. It’s another sort of power that 
I want us working men to have, and I 
can see plainly enough that our all hay- 
ing votes will do little towards it at 
present. I hope we, or the children 
that come after us, will get plenty of 
political power some time. I tell 
everybody plainly, I hope there will 
be great changes, and that some time, 
whether we live to see it or not, men 
will have come to be ashamed of things 
they’re proud of now. But I should 
like to convince you that votes would 
never give you political power worth 
having while things are as they are now, 
and that if you go the right way to 
work you may get power sooner with- 
out votes. Perhaps all you who hear 
me are sober men, who try to learn as 
much of the nature of things as you 
can, and to be as little like fools as 
possible. A fool or idiot is one who ex- 
pects things to happen that never can 
happen; he pours milk into a can 
without a bottom, and expects the 
milk to stay there. The more of such 
vain expectations a man has, tle more 
he is of a fool or idiot. And if any 
working man expects a vote to do for 
him what it never can do, he’s foolish to 
that amount, if no more. I think 
that’s clear enough, eh ? 


“And while public opinion is what 
it is—while men have no better beliefs 
about public duty—while corruption is 
not felt to be a damning disgrace— 
while men are not ashamed in Parlia- 
ment and out of it to make public 
questions which concern the welfare 
of millions a mere screen for their own 
petty private ends,—I say, no fresh 
scheme of voting will much mend our 
condition. For, take us working men 
of all sorts. Suppose out of every hun- 
dred who had a vote there were thirty 
who had some soberness, some sense to 
choose with, some good feeling to make 
them wish the right thing for all. And 
suppose there were seventy out of the 
hundred who were, half of them, not 
sober, who had no sense to choose one 
thing in politics more than another, 
and who had so little good feeling in 
them that they wasted on their own 
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drinking the money that should have 
helped to feed and clothe their wives 
and children; and another half of them 
who, if they didn’t drink, were too ig- 
norant or mean or stupid to see any good 
for themselves better than pocketing a 
five-shilling piece when it was offered 
them. Where would be the political 
power of the thirty sober men? The 
power would lie with the seventy drunk- 
en and stupid votes ; andI’ll you what 
what sort of men would get the power 
—what sort of men would end by return- 
ing whom they pleased to Parliament.” 


Verily, 2 Radical of the “Cave of 
Adullam.” It is a practical sort of 
Radicalism which Sidney Smith 
would have admired. Who does not 
remember his disgust at the patrio- 
tic Irishman, always harping on 
his country’s wrongs, and shout- 
ing “‘ Lrin-go-bragh !” “ Erin-go- 
bragh indeed! let them cry ‘Erin- 
go-bread-and-cheese, ‘Erin-go-breech- 
es-without-a-hole-in-’em!’”” These, 


he thought, were cries that might 
do something for the Irish national 


character. 

We are little likely, in this our 
grand climacteric (for Maga has 
just reached that interesting age) 
to adopt Radicalism of any shade; 
but, if we ever see reason to change 
our political colours, we shall cer- 
tainly follow Felix Holt rather than 
John Bright. When the “ dema- 
gogue” shall appear on the platform 
who will teach the unenfranchised 
classes that the first step towards 
political freedom is to free their 
own minds from ignorance and 
prejudice, and that a vote is no 
panacea for the evils which really 
degrade them,—and when they 
have learnt to listen patiently to 
such teaching, we think the ques- 
tion of fitness to exercise political 
power will have pretty well answer- 
ed itself. But often as we are tempt- 
ed in the course of these volumes, by 
the marvellous skill of the author, 
to lend ourselves to the illusion 
that we are listening to real speak- 
ers, and accompanying all the turns 
of living human hearts, we are 
always forcibly reminded, when we 
come upon the articles of Felix 
Holt’s political creed, that we have 
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before us rather the ideal Radical 
of a future which we should gladly 
see, than the representative of that 
term in any sense that would find 
favour with the noisy politicians 
who play at once upon the ignorance 
and cupidity of the rabble. 

We have a radical of quite an- 
other type in Mr. Harold Tran- 
some, upon whose fortunes, in point 
of fact, the main plot of the story 
turns. We have chosen rather to 
dwell upon the characters of Felix 
and Esther, not only because the 
title of the book is enough to justify 
us in fixing our chief interest there, 
but because we confess we never 
follow the author with such hearty 
pleasure as when we find ourselves 
wandering a little out of the pale 
of “good society.” It has always 
been easy enough to introduce 
“vulgar people” into a novel to 
act as foils to the refined ladies and 
gentlemen of the story, to raise a 
laugh at their breaches of the high 
ceremonial law of good breeding, or 
to extract a heavy joke (with the 
help of outrageous spelling) from 
the coarse wit and broad dialect of 
some rustic Phyllis or Corydon. 
But George Eliot’s shopkeepers and 
farmers and mechanics are either 
the very people themselves, or such 
wonderful ideal creations that they 
have all the effect of personal exist- 
ences. And there is surely, as a 
matter of fact, more of what we call 
“character” and originality amongst 
those for whom life has many puz- 
zles and difficulties, and who are 
not taught by their social creed that 
there is nothing so objectionable as 
“‘ peculiarities,” and that strong 
emotions are either to be kept 
down, or expressed as nearly as 
possible in the carefully-toned for- 
mulze which society approves. 

But having said this, we are 
bound to say also that when we do 
meet ladies and gentlemen in these 
pages, they are as perfectly true to 
their type as the landlord of the 
“public” or the Widow Holt. Mrs. 
Transome, whatever else we may 
think of her, moves and speaks as 
a lady throughout; and as to the 
Debarrys, however old-fashioned, 
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their views of religion and politics, 
their motto might be “ noblesse 
oblige’ in every word and deed. 
When Sir Maximus (it is his last 
appearance) takes the man he per- 
sonally dislikes by the arm before 
his brother. Tory squires, and leads 
him off, because he has just been 
subjected to a cowardly and sting- 
ing insult—even using the kindly 
Christian name by which he has ney- 
er called him since his boyhood— 
** Come Harold,”—the little scene has 
a pathos of its own which is very sug- 
gestive, and perfectly true to nature. 

But we must return for a moment 
to Mr. Harold Transome. Why he 
is a Radical is not so plainly shown ; 
except that, as a younger son who 
has left England early, and carved 
out his own fortunes as a Smyrna 
merchant, he has lost his sympa- 
thies with his own hereditary caste, 
and learnt to think and feel with 
those who have made their own 
position in the world. 


He was addicted at once to rebellion 
and to conformity, and only an inti- 
mate personal knowledge could enable 
any one to predict where his con- 
formity would begin. The limit was 
not defined by theory, but was drawn 
in an irregular zigzag by early dis- 
position and association; and his re- 
solution, of which he had never lost 
hold, to be a thorough Englishman 
again some day, had kept up the habit 
of considering all his conclusions with 
reference to English politics and Eng- 
lish social conditions. He meant to 
stand up for every change that the 
economical condition of the country 
required, and he had an angry con- 
tempt for men with coronets on their 
coaches, but too small a share of brains 
to see when they had better make a 
virtue of necessity. His respect was 
rather for men who had no coronets, 
but who achieved a just influence by 
furthering all measures which the 
common sense of the country, and the 
increasing self-assertion of the ma- 
jority, peremptorily demanded. He 
could be such a man himself. 

The consternation which he ex- 
cites amongst the Tory squires, old 
friends of the family, when, imme- 
diately on his return to take pos- 
session of the inheritance which 


has fallen to him by the death of a 
worthless elder brother, he takes 
advantage of his- position in the 
county to start as a Radical candi- 
datee, is most amusingly told. Sir 
Maximus and Lady Debarry, knowing 
nothing of his terrible propensities, 
make an early call on the new heir of 
Transome Court, and leave an invita- 
tion todinner. On their way home 
they hear the news. Lady Debarry 
concludes that in these altered 
circumstances Sir Maximus will not 
think of having him to dine— 


“Dine with me? I should think not. 
I'd sooner he should dine off me. I see 
how it is clearly enough. He has become 
a regular beast among those Mahometans, 
He’s got neither religion nor morals left.” 


His maternal uncle, the Rev. John 
Lingon (better known as ‘“ Parson 
Jack’? —sometimes as “ Cock-fight- 
ing Jack”) though Tory also to 
the backbone, takes the change 
more coolly. It is right that his 
nephew should represent the coun- 
ty; and though this calling himself 
a Radical is, as he feels, “a nasty 
business,”’ still, if it does not inter- 
fere with his port-wine and pointers, 
he is content to make the best of 
it, and even half persuades himself 
that Radicalism may be considered 
fitter for a gentleman to touch than 
Whiggery, at any rate. 


In the course of half an hour he had 
brought himself to see that anything 


‘really worthy to be called Britsh 


Toryism had been entirely extinct since 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel had passed the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill; that Whiggery, with its rights 
of man stopping short at ten-pound house- 
holders, and its policy of pacifying a wild 
beast with a bite, was a ridiculous mon- 
strosity; that therefore, since an honest 
man could not call himself a Tory, which 
it was, in fact, as impessible to be now 
as to fight for the old Pretender, and 
could still less become that execrable 
monstrosity, a Whig, there remained 
but one course open to him. “ Why, 
lad, if the world was turned into & 
swamp, I suppose we should leave off 
shoes and stockings and walk about 
like cranes.” 


wd 4 the mob can’t be turned back, a 
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man of family must try and head the 
mob, and save a few homes and hearths, 
and keep the country up on its last legs 
as long as he can.” 


“There’s no need for me to change 
sides exactly. I was born a Tory, and 
I shall never be a bishop. But if 
anybody says, You’re in the wrong, I 
shall say, My nephew is in the right; 
he has turned Radical to save his 
country. If William Pitt had been 
living now, he’d have done the same; 
for what did he say when he was 
dying ? Not ‘O save my party!’ but 
‘0 save my country, heaven!’ That 
was what they dinned in our ears 
about Peel and the Duke; and now [ll 
turn it round upon them. They shall 
be hoist with their own petard. Yes, 
yes, I'll stand by you.” 


And stand by him he does manful- 
ly, even to making a speech in his 
favour on the day of nomination, in 
which he maintains that ‘ Tory 


blood — like good rich milk —- when 
the right time comes, throws up a 
Liberal cream.” 

But there is one person in Harold 


Transome’s circle who can never for- 
give his departure from the old ways 
of the family in politics as in other 
matters. This is his mother, Mrs. 
Transome — a proud, impulsive, ma- 
jestic woman, whose life is the trage- 
dy of the tale. Married to a weak 
husband, who soon becomes paralytic, 
with an elder son who is more than 
half imbecile and utterly vicious, and 
whose debts, together with certain 
lawsuits about the title, have dipped 
heavily into the property, her young- 
er boy has been from his earliest in- 
fancy the sole centre of her love, her 
hopes, and her anxieties. He has 
gone out as attaché to Constantinople, 
but a fortunate accident has settled 
him as a merchant and banker at 
Smyrna. She has known many cares 
and few joys in his absence. 


Her life had been like a spoiled 
shabby pleasure-day, in which the 
music and the processions are all missed, 
and nothing is left at evening but the 
weariness of striving after what has 
been failed of. nico bensth 

So her life had gone on till more than 
& year ago, when that desire which had 
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been so hungry while she was a bloom- 
ing young mother, was at last fulfilled 
—at last, when her hair was grey, and 
her face looked bitter, restless, and un- 
enjoying, like her life. The news came 
from Jersey that Durfey, the imbecile 
son, was dead. Now Harold was heir 
to the estate; now the wealth he had 
gained could release the land from its 
burthens ; now he would think it worth 
while to return home. <A change had 
at last come over her life, and the sun- 
light breaking the clouds at evening 
was pleasant, though the sun must sink 
before long. Hopes, affections, the 
sweeter part of her memories, started 
from their wintry sleep, and it once 
more seemed a.great good to have had a 
second son who had in some ways cost 
her dearly. 


The expectation, the meeting, and 
the disappointment when the mother 
feels at once instinctively that the son 
whom she has yearned to welcome 
has come back to her a man of thir- 
ty-four, with confirmed habits of 
somewhat selfish indulgence, and a 
strong will which is likely to run 
counter to hers in many points of 
vital interest to her happiness, —all 
this is admirably told. At the very 
first glance, she sees that the face 
brings back no memories of the boy- 
ish features of the portrait with the 
clear brown eyes and waving curls, 
which hangs upon the walls of her 
usual sitting-room, and which she 
has gazed upon with a longing af- 
fection during the long years of their 
separation. ‘Of course he will be 
altered!” she has said often to her- 
self; but the alteration in more than 
externals is greater than she can bear. 


She heard herself called “ Mother!” 
and felt a light kiss on each cheek ; but 
stronger than all that sensation was 
the consciousness which no previous 
thought could prepare her for, that this 
son who had come back to her was a 
stranger. Three minutes before, she 
had fancied that, in spite of all changes 
wrought by fifteen years of separation, 
she should clasp her son again as she 
had done at their parting; but in the 
moment when their eyes met, the sense 
of strangeness came upon her like a 
terror. It was not hard to understand 
that she was agitated, and the son led 
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her across the hall to the sitting-rom, 
closing the door behind them. 


In their first brief interview she 
sees in all its breadth the gulf that 
has opened between them. He has 
no wish or intention to be less than 
dutiful and kind ; but he has also no 
other idea than to be fully master. 
Henceforth the active mistress of 
Transome Court, who has managed 
her imbecile husband, the tenants, 
and the family lawyer, is to have 
nothing to do, as Harold carelessly 
observes, but ‘to be grandmamma 
on satin cushions,” —for he has 
brought home with him, too, an 
impish boy, the son of a slave wife 
who is dead. 


Mrs. Transome went away and shut 
herself in her own dressing-room. It 
had come to pass now — this meeting 
with the son who had been the object 
of so much longing; whom she had 
longed for before he was born, for 
whom she had sinned, from whom she 
had wrenched herself with pain at their 
parting, and whose coming again had 
been the one great hope of her years, 
The moment was gone by; there had 
been no ecstacy, no gladness even; 
hardly half an hour had passed, and 
few words had been spoken, yet with 
that quickness in weaving new futures 
which belongs to women whose actions 
have kept them in habitual fear of con- 
sequences, Mrs. Transome thought she 
saw with all the clearness of demon- 
stration that her son’s return had not 
been a good for her in the sense of mak- 
ing her any happier. 

She stood before a tall mirror, going 
close to it and looking at her face with 
hard scrutiny, as if it were unrelated to 


herself. No elderly face can be hand- | 


some, looked at in that way; every 
little detail is startlingly prominent, 
and the effect of the whole is lost. She 
saw the dried-up complexion, and the deep 
lines of bitter discontent about the mouth. 

“T am a hag!” she said to herself 
(she was accustomed to give her 
thoughts a very sharp outline), “ an 
ugly old woman who happens to be his 
mother. This is what he sees in me, 
as I see a stranger in him. I shall 
count for nothing. I was foolish to 
expect anything else.” 


The evil secret which clouds Mrs. 
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Transome’s life is allowed by the au- 
thor (probably not without intention) 
to be tolerably patent to a curious 
reader from a very early point in the 
story. As has been said, the “ plot” 
in these volumes, as in George Eliot’s 
earlier novels, is quite Subordinate to 
the delineation of character, and noth- 
ing can be further from the sensa- 
tional school. It would indeed be a 
grave mistake in such a writer to 
give the weak reader any temptation 
to hurry through the pages “to see 
the end.” It is in this respect that 
they minister to the highest taste in 
fiction: the reader rises from their 
perusal, not half-vexed at having dis- 
sipated his emotions upon an unreal 
issue, but rather with the satisfaction 
of having studied certain shades of 
human nature under the guidance of 
a wise and large-hearted teacher, 
from whom he has learnt to criticise 
the follies of life with a smile which 
has nothing in it of bitterness or of 
mockery, and to take a kindlier view 
of his neighbours from the very fact 
that he lias been made to understand 
the elements of their weakness. He 
will have missed the higher lesson 
which is suggested—not intruded— 
from page to page, if he has not also 
been taught some distrust of his own 
superior wisdom, and some conscious- 
ness that in the hands of such a 
writer the analysis of his own per- 
sonal character might furnish matter 
for a volume or so of a very enter- 
taining novel, which would call into 
play a good many other feelings in 
the reader besides those of sympathy 
and admiration. 

It is almost needless to say of 
\this, as may be said of all the 
author’s previous works, that the 
diction is exquisite — a perfection 
of pure English style to be found 
in no other writer of fiction. Al- 
though in many passages the idea 
is carefully elaborated, there is 
hardly a word which could be 
spared, hardly a sentence which, 
carefully examined, will not be 
found to contain some result of 
accurate thought. The most com- 
monplace statement is here no 
longer commonplace. There lies 
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often a little syllogism in an 
epithet, a hint of true and pro- 
found observation in what seems 
the most careless play of fancy, 
It is like the best work of 
the Preraphaelites in painting— 
every accessory as highly finished 
as if that alone were the subject 
to be treated, yet every touch sub- 
servient to the whole effect. Or 
rather, like the work of our earlier 
architects, who lavished pains and 
skill not only on the prominent 
features of the building which all 
would be sure to see and appreci- 
ate, but in the remotest corners, 
where it would lie hid from all 
but carefully observant eyes. Some 
readers may even find a _ second 
reading of these volumes more full 
of quiet enjoyment than the first; 
few will fail to discover some new 
charm in returning to the pages 
which have been most carefully read. 
The chapters are headed with the 
usual mottoes, generally in verse. 
Shakespeare and the old dramatists 
sometimes furnish them; but more 
often there is no author’s name at- 
tached. There is not even the 
innocent ruse which Sir Walter 
Scott adopted—‘“Old Ballad,” or 
“Old Play.” We may very safely 
assume that in these cases the motto 
is from the same pen as the text; 
and, slight as the sample is, such 
lines as these show the powers of a 
true poet :— 
The fields are hoary with December's frost. 
I too am hoary with the chills of age. 
But through the fields and through the 
untrodden woods 
Is rest and stillness—only in my heart 
The pall of winter shrouds a throbbing life. 
Or these again, in quite another 
key :— 
A jolly parson of the good old stock, 
By birth a gentleman, yet homely too, 
Suiting his phrase to Hodge and Margery, 
Whom he once christened, and has married 
since. 
A little lax in doctrine and in life, 
Not thinking God was captious in such 
things 
As what a man might drink on holidays, 
But holding true religion was to do 


As you'd be done by—which could never 
mean 


That he should preach three sermons in a 
week, 
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Apropos of quotations, it is curi- 
ous that so accurate and careful a 
writer should fall into the common 
mistake of misquoting Scripture. 
If any parson ever did preach upon 
such a text as “Plough up the fal- 
low ground of your hearts,” his 
people were quite justified in think- 
ing ‘‘he had made the text out of 
his own head.””—they certainly never 
found it in the Bible at home. 

These volumes abound, like all 
their predecessors from the same 
hand, in hints of keen observation 
and quiet humour, which make all 
but the hopelessly careless reader 
pause and dwell upon’them, as on 
a glass of rare old wine which must 
not be hastily gulped down, but upon 
whose rare flavour our taste and 
fancy lingers lovingly. There are 
“bits” which would make the re- 
putation of half-a-dozen books as 
extracts. We can give but a few— 
nor do we desire to do more. There 
is a little sketch of Mr. Chubb, land- 
lord of the “‘ Sugar Loaf,” about a page 
anda half; but we have the man before 
us as lifelike as if we had his biogra- 
phy in two stout volumes. 


He called himself a straightforward 
man, and at suitable moments expressed 
his views freely; in fact, he was known 
to have one fundamental division for all 
opinions—“ my idee,” and “humbug.” . . 

The coming election was a great oppor- 
tunity for applying his political “idee,” 
which was that society existed for the 
sake of the individual, and that the name 
of that individual was Chubb. 


The humour is not the less tell- 
ing, from an uncomfortable feeling 
of which a good many honest readers 
will be conscious, that this exhaustive 
division of opinion into ‘‘my idee” 
and “humbug” is not altogether pe- 
culiar to Mr. Chubb, though to him 
is due the credit of stating it so 
forcibly. Swift's definition of ‘‘ortho- 
doxy,” like most of his bon-mots, had 
some truth as well as some coarseness. 

Here, again, is a distinction be- 
tween good and bad company which 
may have rather a wider application 
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than to Mr. Chubb’s customers and 
those of the opposition tap :— 


The company at the “ Blue Posts” was 
of an inferior kind—equal, of course, in 
the fundamental attributes of humanity, 
such as desire for beer, but not equal in 
ability to pay for it.” 


Mrs. Transome, with a corroding 
anxiety at her heart, goes through 
the duties of society as usual. The 
observation which follows is not 
new—it has been put in other 
words perhaps a dozen times, but 
the truth has a new and striking 
aspect as it stands her:— 


She conversed with Esther, and acted 
the part of hostess as she performed her 
toilette and went on with her embroidery : 
these things were to be done whether one 
were happy or miserable. Even the pa- 
triarch Job, if he had been a gentleman 
of the modern West, would have avoided 
picturesque disorder and poetical laments ; 
and the friends who called on him, though 
not less disposed than Bildad the Shuhite 
to hint that their unfortunate friend was 
in the wrong, would have sat on chairs 
and held their hats in their hands. The 
harder problems of our life have changed 
less than our manners; we wrestle with 
the old sorrows, but more decorously. 


The game of life has been often 
enough illustrated by the movements 
on the chess-board; but seldom has 
an old metaphor been so beautifully 
employed to introduce a most original 
thought as in the following passage :— 


Fancy what a game at chess would be 
if all the chessmen had passions and 
intellects, more or less small and cun- 
ning: if you were not only uncertain 
about your adversary’s men, but a little 
uncertain also about your own; if your 
knight could shuffle himself on to a 
pew square by the sly; if your bishop, 
in disgust at your castling, could 
wheedle your pawns out of their places; 
and if your pawns, hating you be- 
cause they are pawns, could make 
away from their appointed posts that 
you might get checkmate on a sudden. 
You might be the longest-headed of de- 
ductive reasoners, and yet you might be 
beaten by your own pawns. You would 
be especially likely to be beaten, if you 
depended arrogantly on your mathema- 


tical imagination, and regarded your 
passionate pieces with contempt. 

Yet this imaginary chess is easy com- 
pared with the game a man has to play 
against his fellow-men with other fel- 
low-men for his instruments. 


The drollery lies chiefly with the 
Widow Holt, herself a very serious 
personage, who would have owned to 
no sort of weakness in her character, 
unless it might be a general admira- 


tion for babies. We cannot resist’ 


introducing her again in one situa- 
tion, when she is waiting in the grand 
entrance-hall of Transome Court 
(which is filled with statuary), sit- 
ting “on a stool, in strong relief 
against the pedestal of the Apollo.” 
She is much struck with the figure of 
Silenus carrying the infant Bacchus. 


Mrs. Holt’s attention had been drawn 
downward to the tiny babe looked at with 
so much affection by the rather ugly and 
hairy gentleman, of whom she neverthe- 
less spoke with reserve as of one who pos- 
sibly belonged to the Transome family. 

“It’s most pretty to see its little 
limbs, and the gentleman holding it. 
I should think he was amiable by his 
look; but it was odd he should have 
his likeness took without any clothes, 
Was he Transome by name?” (Mrs. 
Holt suspected that there might be a 
mild madness in the family.) 


[Poor old Mr. Transome, wander- 
ing in his helpless way about the 
house, makes his appearance at this 
moment in rather a strange costume. ] 


A soft Oriental scarf which Harold had 
given him still hung over his scanty white 
hair and down to his knees, held fast by 
his wooden-looking arms and laxly clasped 
hands, which fell in front of him. 

This singular appearance of an undoubt- 
ed Transome fitted exactly into Mrs, 
Holt’s thought at the moment. It lay in 
the probabilities of things that gentry’s 
intellects should be peculiar: since they 
had not to get their own living, the good 
Lord might have economised in their 
case that common sense which others 
were so much more in need of; and in 
the shuffling figure before her she saw a 
descendant of the gentleman who had 
chosen to be represented without his 
clothes—all the more eccentric where 
there were the means of buying the best. 
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The temptation in a notice of You may have the consummate 


such a book is to transfer half of it 
in the shape of extract into our own 
pages. To discuss its merits is like 
expatiating to a friend upon the 
curious flavour of a particular vin- 
tage of which you are fortunate 
enough to possess a dozen or so. 


judgment of a connoisseur, and 
powers of description that might 
make your own fortune as a novel- 
ist; but you will give your listener 
a much clearer notion of what the 
wine is like by setting a bottle be- 
fore him. 





CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL. 


PART 


XXIV. 


A WORD ON THE COMING WAR. 


I can stand it no longer. For 
two long months I have waited, 
with an amount of patience of which 
nothing but the vastness of the 
stock I always keep by me would 
save from having long since been 
exhausted—waited to see what Prus- 
sia would say to Austria in further 
provocation, and when each, having 
accused the other of every possible 
form of perfidy, self-seeking, and 
false faith, would set to and have it 
out, like people who really meant 
what they had talked about. 

A drearier thing than a diploma- 
tic slanging-match is not easy to 
imagine. The immense wordiness 
of the conflict, the small ingredient 
of real invective that goes to a whole 
tureenful of official soup, is very 
sickening ; and when the language 
is German, the mawkish unsubstan- 
tiality is complete, and the “ potage”’ 
resembles a mass of putrid vegetables 
in a caldron of ditch-water. 

There was no need of a prophet 
to say what would happen when 
the thieves came to divide the 
booty. We all saw it, and I be- 
lieve we all hoped it. We—in Eng- 
land, I mean—felt heartily ashamed 
about that Danish business. We 
had told those people that we would 
stand by them whenever there was 
arun on their bank ; and when the 
crisis came we began higgling about 
some small changes we should like 
to see in the establishment — little 
reforms here and there—a cashier 


to be reduced, an office-stool to be 
reduced in the legs; and when it 
was objected to us that a more fit- 
ting time might be found for these 
improvements, we withdrew our 
balance and left the concern. 

It is a wonderful thing how long 
we have lived on the victories of 
the Duke of Wellington. It is as 
strange a piece of history as one 
can imagine, the period between 
the battle of Waterloo and the 
Crimean war. The gallantry of 
our Peninsular army, the splendid 
victories they achieved against sol- 
diers invincible to every nation of 
Europe but England, made for us 
a great reputation, and we retired 
upon it, and lived on it ever since. 

When some one told Darby 
O’Grady of an Irish diplomatist 
who had made a great character by 
his conduct at Vienna, his remar 


was, ‘‘ Yes, sir, and he spent it like 
a gentleman.” 
I wish with all my heart we 


could keep out of war. All the 
modern improvements in weapons, 
all the precision in gunnery, affects 
us pretty much on land as the in- 
vention of steam affected us at sea. 
The personal prowess of our people, 
their more enduring courage, their 
more indomitable pluck, have lost 
the ascendancy they possessed be- 
fore the days of needle-guns and 
rifled cannon; and just as a fleet 
of the present time is a matter of 
stokers, engineers, and armourers, 
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with a few sailors for boat-duty, 
so is an army a great workshop for 
the testing of breech-loaders. The 
days of bayonet-charges are over. 
The “could steel” that Lord 
Gough called on to finish a battle 
in India, will be heard of no more. 

Besides this, voluntary enlist- 
ment cannot compete with a con- 
scription. Where we enrol tens, 
they count thousands; and little 
Belgium, with its four and a half 
millions of people, could place on 
the field an army larger than our 
own. I am not grumbling over 
all this. I am not complaining 
that our Salamanca and Badajos 
days are over. I am only insinuat- 
ing a hint, that the world will not 
let us any longer live on a capital 
we have long since expended, nor 
draw interest from a fund of which 
we have spent the last sixpence. 
Like one of her own prize-fighters, 
after retiring from the ring, Eng- 
land has got fat and posy — 
taken to keep a shop and make 
money. The effect of all this is 
to give France the complete and 
entire dominion of the Continent. 
Till within a few years the weight 
of England in the scale would have 
decided the preponderance in any 
foreign dispute. England for or 
against any great change deter- 
mined the matter. English recog- 
nition was the touchstone of the 
French Empire — not that France 
would not have made an Emperor 
without us, but that our accept- 
ance was the signal for that ac- 
knowledgment which the other 
states of Europe accorded to the 
“accomplished fact.” 

Since that day, whatever news- 
paper writers and foreign corre- 
spondents may say to the contrary, 
we have been and we are perfectly 
inoperative on the Continent. We 
offer advice, it is true — often very 
excellent advice. It is an article 
that we grind for exportation. We 
occasionally contribute moral aid, 
too — another product we have a 
large stock of on hand; but some- 
how foreigners accept either pretty 


much as a Frenchman or Italian 
formerly took a cup of tea in an 
English house. It was a beverage 
he abhorred, but his politeness 
obliged him to swallow it. 

In a word, England became the 
Mrs. Grundy of Europe, but Europe 
outgrew Mrs. Grundy. Europe had 
done and was doing all manner of 
shocking things, proclaiming popu- 
lar rights, packing off old dynasties 
without an hour’s warning, and 
disseminating principles of freedom 
in places which one had looked 
on as the safe rotten boroughs of 
despotism. Europe neither wanted 
nor minded English advice about 
all this. Our statesmen at home 
said, that she cared much for 
it— wrote it in despatches, and 
declaimed it in the House. Poor 
Mrs. Grundy, what a pleasure to 
think that her precepts were ad- 
hered to! But all this, while there 
was one Power, which, partly by 
secrecy, partly by menace, and 
more than either by duplicity, 
was gaining an ascendancy on the 
Continent, which made the small- 
est whisper of one of her Ministers 
at a foreign court of more moment 
than all the bluster of Downing 
Street, even though followed up 
by a volunteer review and the de- 
spatch of Corporal Simmes with 
twenty-one men and a bugler to 
Gibraltar. 

It is from all this it has come 
that we, who alone could have 
acted as arbiters in any German 
quarrel, are now hors de cause, and 
our judgment reputed of no more 
avail, nor our opinion of more ac- 
count, than that of the town-coun- 
cil of Geneva. 

When the Danish war began, we 
asked France to interfere. There 
was a time—there are men yet liv- 
ing who can remember the time— 
that this would not have been the 
policy of England, and when, in a 
cause which she believed to be 
just, she would not have gone to 
the Tuileries to obtain a sanction 
for her opinion. The Emperor re- 
fused us—refused us flatly. There 
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had been a very nice quarrel t’other 
day in Poland, which all our 
orators had foamed themselves 


rabid in declaiming over, and yet 
we would not aid him in giving 
them a chance for liberty. He 
had lived long enough in England 
to appreciate that passion for popu- 
lar spouting that prevails amongst 
us—with what gusto we get up a 
meeting over some great national 
grievance, and go home hugging 
ourselves that we have not got 
Mouravief for a Lord Mayor, or 
Gortschakoff for a Governor. Louis 
Napoleon knew well that we did 
not mean fighting, and he was not 
going to fight for us. 

With England ineffective and 
France indifferent, the Germans 
were free to take their wicked will of 
Denmark, and they did it. They 
took one half of the country, be- 
cause they said they had a right 
to it, and the other half, because 
they were resisted. 

When they had got the booty, 
they found it impossible to divide 
it. They quite forgot that the 
very way in which they acquired 
the possession precluded them from 
a peaceful solution of any difficulty 
that might occur between them. 
They who had obtained a territory 
by an unprovoked and unjustifi- 
able aggression, could not appeal 
to the public opinion of Europe 
to settle their quarrel. The thieves 
could not go before a magistrate 
and ask him to apportion the 
stolen property amongst them! 

Austria seems to have felt this. 
She has shown some stings of con- 
science, and more than hinted that 
the wisest thing would be to find 
out the next claimant, and give 
him the estate. Not so Prussia. 
She went out to rob, and she is 
not going to relinquish the spoil. 
There is nothing so outrageously 
unscrupulous as a man of small 
intellect with a large ambition, 
such as M. Bismark. The only 
thing big about him is_ his 
“acquisitiveness.”” He saw how a 
great man in Italy had so worked 
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upon a nation’s spirit as to evoke 
enthusiasm out of depression, and 
out of one great wrong to make a 
people. Cavour’s watchword was, 
‘“‘Out with the foreigner,” ‘Away 
with the barbarian and become a 
nation—a nation in all the pride 
of self-government and _ indepen- 
dence.” Bismark’s cry is, “ En- 
large our frontiers, increase our 
territory, and I will give you an 
army that will crush your liberties 
and make your parliamentary sys- 
tem a mockery.” 

Germans like being bullied just 
as ill as their neighbours; they 
growl over it, and they grumble 
over it, but they bear it. Strong 
tobacco and sluggish temperament 
are great aids to endurance. Added 
to this, their language makes them 
a patient people. Let the press 
rail as it will, you cannot warm 
the blood of a nation by appeals 
couched in the dreary circumlocu- 
tions of this lumbering dialect. It 
is like trying to make a man drunk 
on beer! You may disorder his 
stomach, but you'll not accelerate 
his pulse or excite his brain. 

I am convinced that, with any 
other language to communicate’ 
with each other, Austria and 
Prussia must have been fighting 
long ago. Why, the very search 
after the verb that gives motion 
to the sentence is such a lesson in 
patience that it gives a man time 
to fill his pipe and grow cool over 
his grievance. The amount of 
wadding they put in always dulls 
the effect of the shot, if there ever 
be shot in one of their missives. 

“TI never armed,” says Prussia, 
“till I saw you getting ready to 
fight.” Austria’s reply is, Ditto, 
ditto; and so might they have 
gone on till doomsday if it had not 
been for a ‘mutual friend,” who 
whispered to each in turn, “I’m 
astonished how you bear it. It’s 
not for me to say anything, for I 
mean to keep out of the row; but 
really it does require an amount of 
generous forbearance—not to give 
it another name—that few are pos- 
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sessed of, to stand this provoca- 
tion.” 

It required a deal of shoving and 
shouldering to make them angry, 
even when their heads were knocked 
together; they only scratched them, 
and looked sulky. Persistence, 
however, succeeded in the end; 
and though it requires a deal of 
boiling to do it, even German blood 
can be warmed at last. 

The introduction of Italy into the 
piece was too much for Austrian 
patience; and the French Emperor 
accurately calculated the exact mo- 
ment to add this ingredient to the 
mixture. 

As O’Connell used to call Eng- 
land’s difficulty Ireland’s opportu- 
nity, so Italian statesmen have 
long deemed that whatever should 
embarrass Austria’ would be the 
crisis of their fortune. There was 
certainly nothing in the Prussian 
policy towards the Duchies, no- 
thing in M. Bismark’s character 
or career, that should have con- 
ciliated public feeling in Italy. 
His overbearing treatment of the 
Parliament alone might well have 
shocked a people who have so 
trustfully thrown in their lot with 
representative government. They 
were not, however, going to look 
too closely either into the morals 
or the views of the man who was 
willing to help them. Jdem velle 
et idem nolle proved, as in former 
times, its claim to be called true 
friendship. 

- Now, the most difficult point to 
investigate in the whole of this 
tangled skein is,;—how far France 
lent herself to or opposed this Ital- 
ian movement That the Florence 
Cabinet were encouraged and were 
stimulated by Prince Napoleon 
is clear enough; but that he was 
the exponent of the Emperor's in- 
tentions is not so evident. In fact, 
the game which the French Empe- 
ror has played towards Italy must 
always render his policy mysterious: 
He has neither checked the growth, 
nor accepted with cordiality the 
development of Italy. In every 


dealing with her he has shown that 
he expects a certain deference to 
his wishes in all she does, and that 
whatever of independent action she 
exercises must be ever in subordina- 
tion to his wider policy. 

The great probability then is that 
Prince Napoleon’s mission here was 
concerted with the Emperor, but in 
such a way as to pledge the Impe- 
rial Court to nothing, and to leave 
the Emperor free to make the de- 
claration, which we have seen, of 
perfect neutrality. And this de- 
claration of neutrality was an actual 
necessity of the situation, since by 
it alone was Austria drawn on to 
defy both Prussia and Italy. The 
whole endeavour of Austrian dip- 
lomacy during the winter has been 
to learn the intentions of France. 
A variety of little courtesies have 
been interchanged between the two 
Courts of Paris and Vienna. The 
peculiar favour extended to the 
Austrian Ambassador, Prince Met- 
ternich, always regarded as signifi- 
cant of a sovereign’s dispositions, 
was heard at Vienna with rapturous 
delight, and offered by the public 
newspapers as the best contradic- 
tion to the Prussian accounts of 
Bismark’s gracious reception by the 
Emperor. Austria, therefore con- 
fident of the good intentions of 
France towards her, went boldly 
forward, and asserted a policy of 
high and haughty defiance. No 
sooner was she so far pledged to 
this that retreat involved national 
dishonour, than the Emperor slyly 
hints to Prince Metternich that the 
neutrality of France must be re- 
garded as contained within certain 
limits, which limits the Emperor 
himself was the sole judge of. As 
for the conference, I suppose it 
originated with us. At least, it 
has the true Downing Street smack 
of weakness and impracticability 
about it. The Emperor accepted 
it because he knew it would never 
come off. There are things one 
must assent to in this world, rather 
than seem more hard-hearted or 
less considerate than one’s neigh- 
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bours. Peace is such an excellent 
thing that you really must listen 
respectfully even to twaddle in its 
favour. The only question was, 
when the laudation had been con- 
cluded and the panegyric completed, 
who was to say how this same peace 
was to be accomplished ?— what 
possible arrangement there was by 
which everybody was to be robbed, 
and nobody the poorer ? 

From the window where [ write 
this there stretches away beneath 
me a rich lawn—I have no better 
word for it—covered with olives 
and fig-trees and stunted mulberries, 
around which the clustering vines 
have twisted themselves in every 
graceful shape. A little rivulet 
meanders through the grassy mead 
amongst wild anemones and tulips. 
The whole air is balmy with ver- 
bena and jessamine, and a little 
culture only is needed to make the 
spot a paradise. I verily believe 
the owner has neither taste nor in- 
clination to do anything for it. I 
have, however; and every day that 
I arise, and sit down to gaze at it, 
I envy him the possession, and think 
what it might become in better 
hands than his. The peasants that 
till the ground tell me, too, he is a 
hard master, and say how they wish 
I was the padrone. The owner, 
however, has his title-deeds — my 
claim to the property is merely 
sympathy. This is my Venice — 
this is the possession which, should 
it fall to me, every one would be 
the happier and the better—all but 
that Austrian despot that has the 
right to it. 

The worst thing—the very worst 
thing—in the Austrian tenure of 
Venice, is the spirit of the day in 
which the issue is raised. It is an 
age of inquiry and of unbelief. 
Rationalism has got into politics 
as well as into rel'gion, and there 
are diplomatic Colensos who dis- 
pute the divine authority of trea- 
ties. It is very dreadful to think 
of, but it cannot be helped. There 
they are, writing away in the ‘ De- 
bats’ and the ‘Revue des Deux 
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Mondes ;’ and if what they say be 
true, it is a very cruel thing to per- 
sist in keeping some millions of 
people miserable merely to main- 
tain the integrity ofa settlement 
which every one has sketched ac- 
cording to his own convenience, 
and of which the very essential 
element has been formally aban- 
doned. 

Telling Austria that she would 
be better and stronger and more 
secure without a province whose 
people she has never learned to 
conciliate, and whose loyalty she 
cannot gain, is a very hopeless 
line of argument. There is not a 
sentence they have written on this 
theme that would not read as 
plausibly, inserting the word Eng- 
land for Austria, and for Venice 
substituting Ireland — with this 
difference, that the disaffection of 
Venice is an affair of fifty years, 
that of Ireland of more than five 
hundred ; and now will any one tell 
me, that with all our love for a con- 
gress, Lord Clarendon would be 
likely to go over to Paris to hear 
the Foreign Secretaries of the Con- 
tinent discuss what compensation, 
if any at all, should be given to 
England in lieu of Ireland, and 
whether something in the Caucasus 
might not be found which would 
suit her just as well ? 

Now, I do not by this mean that 
the Italians are not to obtain 
Venice. All I say is, Let them take 
it if they can. War rescinds all 
treaties; and if Italy be strong 
enough to conquer a territory 
whose sympathies are with her, 
where her tongue is spoken, and 
her nationality loved, I think it 
would be hard to prevent her ; but 
I also think that the effort ought 
to be all her own. 

The enthusiasm of the Italians 
is very great at this moment. It 
is a thing one should see to form 
any just conception of. The whole 
nation is volunteering, and if a 
great popular uprising means but 
one-half of what it pretends, there 
is that in the present movement 
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which ought to sweep a foreign 
army into the sea. I do not un- 
dervalue this, nor do I put too 
much faith in it. If, in the first 
shock of battle with the Austrians, 
the Italians are the victors, the 
success will be better to them than 
fifty thousand men. If they be 
worsted, I have no words to say 
what the defeat will cost. If the 
army had all been recruited from 
the North, Piedmont, and Lom- 
bardy, a first success would not 
have this impostance. It is with 
the Tuscan, and still more with 
the Neapolitan, levies, this confi- 
dence is essential. 

Garibaldi will be again in the 
field; his operations, it is said, 
will be either in the Italian Tyrol 
or on the Adriatic shores, perhaps 
both. It is confidently asserted 
that he will meet great support in 
Illyria and Dalmatia; and certainly 
the Austrians show by their pre- 
parations that they are not indiffer- 
ent to the dangers that menace 
them in these quarters. The only 
incontestable superiority Italy pos- 
sesses over Austria is at sea. Her 
fleet is immeasurably stronger and 
better than the Austrian—her iron- 
clads are larger, more powerful in 
steam, more heavily armed, and 
better manned. Considering the 
shortness of the time, the efforts 
Italy has made in this direction 
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have been astonishing. That the 
ships will co-operate powerfully 
with the land forces, there is no 
doubt; and from the character of 
Persano, who commands them, and 
the spirit and zeal of the officers 
under him, much may be expected. 

In all Italy, however, from the 
Alps to the Bay of Naples, there is 
not one, be he regular or Gari- 
baldian, who longs with such im- 
patience for the struggle as the 
King. His whole heart and soul 
is in the campaign ; and I verily be- 
lieve he could not receive a greater 
shock than were he to be told to- 
morrow on waking that Venice was 
his own without a fight for it. 

It is a most exciting moment— 
the interest is intense, and would 
be still greater if one could be sure 
that the crafty dodger of the Tuil- 
eries was not making his book to 
win on either event, and certain 
to draw the stakes, no matter who 
gained the prize. 

Gossip already has it that Sa- 
vona, the port nearest Genoa, and 
the surrounding territory, is to be 
the price of French assistance ; and 
thus it is that France creeps slowly 
but steadily on into Italian soil. 
I wonder would it be stretching 
prediction too far to say that the 
day may come when Italy will ask 
Austria’s aid to drive the French 
out of the Peninsula ? 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR COAL? 
Air—Toly goode Ale and olde.” 


Wiru furnace fierce in forge and mill, 
And steamships on the foam, 
And trains that sweep through vale and hill, 
And roaring fires at home, 
In warmth and wealth while we rejoice, 
Nor heed the risk we run, 
Geology, with warning voice, 
Says, ‘*Coal will soon be done: 
Then forge and mill must all stand still, 
And trains no longer roll, 
Nor longer float the swift steamboat ; 
O! what shall we do for Coal ? 


‘‘For countless ages forests dark 
Grew thick o’er Britain’s isle ; 
For countless ages wood and bark 
Lay deep beneath her soil. 
The old black diamond may appear 
As though ’twould ne’er give o’er ; 
But seventy million tons a-year 
Will soon exhaust the store : 
Then forge and mill must all stand still, 
And trains no longer roll, 
Nor longer float the swift steamboat ; 
0! what shall we do for Coal ? 


‘Our goods by horse and cart must go, 
By coach-and-four the mail ; 
Our travellers walk, swim, ride, or row, 
And steam give place to sail; 
From wind and water we must try 
To draw what help we can, 
While sticks and straw our clothes must dry, 
And boil the pot and pan; 
And forge and mill must all stand still, 
And trains no longer roll, 
Nor longer float the swift steamboat : 
O! what shall we do for Coal?” 


If Britain’s hopes on Coal depend, 
Her race is wellnigh run; 
Decline and fall her realm attend, 
As soon as Coal is done: 
Yet Britain flourished long before 
Her treasures black were found; 
And worth and valour, as of yore, 
’Gainst wealth may hold their ground. 
Though forge and mill should all stand still, 
Cheer up, each valiant soul ! 
While Britain can breed British Man, 
We never need care for Coal! 
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Our readers will do us the justice 
to remember that we have never 
expressed but one opinion in regard 
to the certain destiny of the Govern- 
ment Reform Bill—the probable 
fate of its authors. Notwithstand- 
ing all that occurred both before 
and after the Easter recess, it was 
clear as the sun at noonday, that 
not only would the Government 
not carry their measure this session, 
but that they could scarcely them- 
selves hope to carry it. No doubt 
they managed to steer their rotten 
bark through difficulties, the very 
least of which might have been ex- 
pected toswamp it. Beaten in argu- 
ment from first to last; outvoted 
on one not unimportant occasion ; 
commanding, when the first frag- 
mentary bill was read for the second 
time, a majority so narrow that 
the stanchest of their friends did 
not know what to make of it; 
deserted by the respectable portion 
of the metropolitan press, and se- 
curing no support which could be of 
use to them from public meetings, 
either in London or the provinces ;— 
they still held to their scheme with 
a tenacity of purpose which was 
worthy of a better cause, till, hay- 
ing forced it into Committee, they 
there fought the battle of details, 
and hectored and bullied as Minis- 
ters never hectored and bullied 
before, in order to carry clause 
after clause with which no human 
being so much as professed to be 
entirely satisfied. Tactics like these 
were, it must be admitted, at once 
novel and adventurous; yet, look- 
ing at the matter from a Minis- 
terial point of view, we cannot say 
that they were at all out of season. 
The Government knew all along 
that the game which they were about 
to play must be a desperate one. 
They had no chance of winning 
unless they could induce the House 
of Commons to believe that much 
more than the existence of a Liberal 





Administration was at issue, — 
that failure in what they proposed, 
besides driving Lord Russell and 
Mr Gladstone out of office, would 
break up the great Liberal party into 
fragments. These once separated 
could never be brought together 
again; and henceforth Whigs would 
stand apart from Radicals, moderate 
men from men of extreme opinions, 
Liberal Churchmen from Dissenters. 
Such had been their tone, whether 
speaking or writing, from the 
day that they came into power; 
while as yet nothing more was 
allowed to transpire of their in- 
tended policy than that it should 
be based on a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform.’ And so, when 
the battle came fairly to be joined, 
they proceeded at once to make 
their actions correspond to their 
words, It must be with them a 
race against time, or nothing would 
come of it. They could not afford 
to give their followers breathing 
space to consider how far the as- 
sertions which they taught their 
penny newspapers to reiterate had 
any touch of reason in them. And 
when, to their amazement, proof 
was afforded that there were those 
upon their own side of the House 
who saw the matter in a different 
light, only the more were they on 
that account compelled to cast con- 
siderations of prudence to the winds. 
On no account must the suspicion 
be permitted to extend that the 
gulf which divides Constitutional 
from Democratic Liberalism is 
far wider and deeper than _ that 
which interposes between Whig- 
gery of the old school and modern 
Conservatism. The life of the 
party must be represented as hang- 
ing in the balance; and that delu- 
sion could be kept up only by 
pressing the bulk of their adher- 
ents into a pace so rapid, that they 
should be unable to see clearly 
whither they were going. 
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The impulse was given, and, to 
say the truth, it was gallantly kept 
up. But the single point made 
manifest by it was, that the Minis- 
ters were alive to the extremity of 
the crisis at which their fortunes 
had arrived. It did not prove 
that even in their own opinion the 
measure was safe. The House of 
Commons, as they well knew, is 
the most extraordinary assembly 
on the face of the earth, We 
defy any human being, not fa- 
miliar with its habits of thinking 
and acting, to foretell what it 
may do from one day to another. 
Often, when to outsiders the cur- 
rent of opinion seems to be run- 
ning with a steady volume in some 
particular direction, obstacles sud- 
denly present themselves against 
which the tide breaks, and forth- 
with dashes off into channels quite 
out of the course into which it 
had been expected to fall. Im- 
partial observers, like ourselves, 
counted from the first, and had 
reason to count, on some catastrophe 
of this kind befalling the policy 
of Ministers. Mr. Gladstone is not 
always an agreeable man even to 
his own people. As leader of the 
House of Commons, he might be 
expected to prove a failure. He 
is too intemperate, too impulsive, 
too unrestrained, to establish 
permanent influence over gentle- 
men his equals in every respect, 
except perhaps in the gift of 
the gab. He was pretty sure, 
when opposed or threatened, to 
lose his temper. And his insol- 
ence, hurled directly at the un- 
happy individuals who offended 
him, might be resented even by 
those who for the time happened 
not to be the objects of it. All 
this came actually to pass. His 
unmannerly rebukes to the “con- 
spirators,” as he called them, told 
heavily in the rebound upon their 
personal friends, many of whom sat 
behind his own back, and among 
whom there was not much more of 
love for the Ministerial plan in the 
concrete, than among the unhappy 
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persons whom the angry Chan- 
cellor rated and insulted. Now 
it is an unwise thing to show per- 
sonal feeling where mental convic- 
tions are not very surely settled. 
Men are apt to run rusty if too 
much tried, even through wrongs 
put upon others; and in this case 
there was a chance, to say the least 
of it, that angry Liberals might 
some day do what they would 
have done long before had they 
listened to the voice of politi- 
cal conscience. To vote black to 
be white, and white black, is hard 
enough, even when men’s tem- 
pers are soothed by bland speeches. 
It becomes impossible when the 
tempter, instead of soothing, goads 
and irritates. There was no tell- 
ing, therefore, what the House of 
Commons might at any moment do. 
But, granting that the Commons 
could be kept under the spell which 
unscrupulous hands had woven 
round them, the Government had 
still the House of Lords to deal 
with; and it was impossible to sup- 
pose that, in an emergency like the 
present, the House of Lords would 
fail to do its duty. The majorities 
which the Government could com- 
mand presented no very alarming 
aspect after all. They were cer- 
tainly not such as would deter an 
assembly of British peers from 
sitting calmly in judgment, as the 
Constitution requires them to do, 
upon what the Commons of Eng- 
land had done. It is as well, 
however, that the House of Lords 
should have been saved the trouble 
of so acting. The House of Com- 
mons has itself, by the rejection 
of a leading clause in Committee, 
pronounced judgment against a 
measure, of which it is not too 
much to say, that anything more 
gratuitously and wantonly mischie- 
vous was never before submitted to 
the consideration of Parliament. A 
rapid glance both at the past, and 
what would have been the probable 
future of the Bill, had it been car- 
ried, will, we think, bear us out in 
so describing it. 
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Referring, in the first instance, to 
the past of the Ministerial Bill, it 
will, we think, be found on exami- 
nation to have been devised, con- 
eocted, and carried on to the stage 
which proved fatal to it amid a 
series of the grossest subterfuges. It 
is not true, to begin with, that either 
the country desired, or the present 
Parliament was committed to any 
scheme of Reform, large or small. 
Whatever pledges the old Parlia- 
ment may be supposed at any time 
to have given, had, by its own de- 
liberate inaction, been violated and 
got rid of. The new Parliament 
neither was, nor could be, commit- 
ted to anything; for it entered up- 
on its duties with a blank sheet of 
paper before it. The members 
composing it, whether lords or com- 
moners, as they were bound by 
the laws which already existed, 
so they were perfectly free, as soon 
as they qualified for the work of 
legislation, to continue or change 
these laws as their deliberate judg- 
ment might direct; but beyond this 
no obligation whatever lay upon 
them. Neither can it be alleged 
that, either by Ministerial mani- 
festo prior to the dissolution, or by 
any word written or spoken for or 
at the hustings, candidates for seats 
in the new House of Commons had 
committed themselves, to any ex- 
tent, at least, to bring forward or 
to support a Reform Bill. It is, 
therefore, simply not the fact that 
her Majesty’s Ministers were con- 
strained by the expressed wishes 
of the country and of the gentlemen 
chosen to represent it in Parlia- 
ment to undertake any Reform 
Bill at all; and every assertion to 
the contrary, wheresoever and by 
whomsoever uttered, is a mere 
fraud, a misstatement advanced for 
@ purpose. Indeed, we may go 
farther. Whigs and Tories, each 
as they acceded to office, had done 
their best in different Parliaments 
to pass Reform Bills, and failed 
till in the end, as if by common 
consent, all idea of trying further 
to recast the Constitution was aban- 


doned. Wefdo not mean to say 
that this state of things was satis- 
factory to the whole body of Par- 
liament-men or to their constitu- 
ents out of doors. As long as he 
remained in the House of Com- 
mons, Lord John Russell com- 
plained of it. So did Mr. Bright, 
so did Mr. Baines, so did Mr. Fos- 
ter, Mr. Géschen, and others; and 
their complaints were echoed back 
from Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, London—from every town 
and borough, in short, which could 
boast of a Reform Association, with 
its president, secretaries, and other 
paid or unpaid officials. But, with 
these exceptions, the House of 
Commons in its collective capacity 
resembled the great bulk of the 
people of England, and of Scot- 
land too, in its perfect indifference 
about the matter. If you had 
polled heads from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groat’s House ten months 
ago, you would have found that 
the industrious majority desired 
only to be left in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of steady work and fair wages. 
It was among professional agitators 
alone, among those who earn their 
living by imposing upon the credu- 
lity of their neighbours, that any 
real desire existed to throw the 
business of the country out of gear 
by clamouring for a Reform Bill. 

If such was the case in Great 
Britain, it is no exaggeration to say, 
that public opinion in Ireland was 
even more decidedly opposed to 
the course of action which her Ma- 
jesty’s Mimisters adopted. The 
Irish people, meaning by that ex- 
pression the masses in town and 
country, never have taken, and never 
will take, unless some great change 
be brought about in their moral 
nature, the slightest interest in any- 
thing that is done in or for a unit- 
ed Parliament. They have some- 
thing else to think about than re- 
ducing franchises and redistributing 
seats. There was a time when the 
domination of a Protestant Church 
offended them, and to a certain ex- 
tent their sympathies might be en- 
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listed in Tenant-Right; but even 
Tenant-Right and the suppression 
of the Established Church have be- 
come of late objects of indifference 
to them, whatever they may be to 
the Romish prelates and lay orators, 
who meet to discuss the affairs of 
the nation at the Rotunda in Dub- 
lin. Fenianism has long put all 
these minor matters out of joint; 
and well it may, for the objects of 
Fenianism are really grand objects— 
the severance of Ireland from Eng- 
land, the setting up of an Irish Re- 
public, and the redistribution, not 
of electoral rights, but of all pro- 
perty, real and personal, through- 
out the Green Isle. These are the 
points which occupy the attention 
of the great Irish people. But as 
to determining whether a five- 
pound occupation, or the mere pos- 
session of his mental and bodily fa- 
culties, entitles him to vote for a 
member of Parliament sitting in 
London, we defy you to make Pat 
comprehend that it is a question 
which can at all concern him. He 
wants Ireland for the Irish, and his 
own Parliament, whatever its con- 
stitution may be, as O’Connell long 
ago promised he should have it, on 
College Green. Irish placemen, 
and Irish members seeking places, 
may take a different view of the 
case. They have their own game to 
play, and they try to play it. But 
this much we must say for them, 
that, among all the supporters of 
the Government, they are those 
who have the least right to assert, 
that in voting for the measure re- 
cently under discussion, they repre- 
sented, or could pretend to repre- 
sent, the views of their constituents. 
Again, it is a mere fraud—we 
beg pardon for making use of so 
strong an expression—but a fraud 
it is, to assert that the Government 
was committed to the course which 
it took by anything that occurred 
at the hustings during the general 
election. Our readers, if any of 
them be disposed to doubt this, 
need only turn to their file of 
the ‘Times,’ or of any other news- 
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paper which reports correctly, and 
they will see that our statement 
is correct. Aspirants for seats, 
acting in the spirit of Sir George 
Grey’s declaration to the expiring 
Parliament, went to their constit- 
uencies on the plain ground of sup- 
porting either Lord Derby or Lord 
Palmerston. They had, with the 
exceptions already noticed, nothing 
whatever to say about Reform. Lib- 
erals stated that they would give 
Lord Palmerston’s Government 
their support, because it had done 
well by the country; and, above 
all, because it was presided over 
by a statesman in whom the whole 
nation reposed confidence. Even 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself, as well at Chester as in 
Liverpool, dwelt much upon fin- 
ance, on free-trade, and on his own 
successful efforts to increase the 
public revenue at the same time 
that he lessened the burdens of the 
people; but Parliamentary Reform 
entered not at all into his pro- 
gramme, or into that of any other 
representative of the Old Whig or 
Palmerstonian section of the Libe- 
ral party. We repeat, therefore, 
that the contest at the general elec- 
tion was not that of Reformers 
against anti-Reformers, but of pro- 
fessed Free-traders against those 
whom they denounced as the ene- 
mies of free-trade—of the upholders 
of a system of gigantic humbug 
and misrepresentation against gen- 
tlemen who would not stoop either 
to deceive or to misrepresent. Ob- 
serve, that we are not denying that 
between the general views of the 
Conservatives and those of the 
Liberals there were no_ essential 
contrarieties then, that there are 
none such now. The former have 
always refused to surrender the 
just rights of the Ohurch, and 
avowed their determination, if re- 
turned, to keep the Universities 
what they were intended to be, 
nursing-mothers to that greatest 
of all our national institutions. 
The latter pronounced against 
religious tests everywhere, and 
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of every kind, and_ conciliated 
Dissenters by promising to vote 
for the unconditional abolition of 
Church-Rates. But all this and 
much more was said and done 
without any reference whatever to 
Parliamentary Reform, which, if 
mentioned at all, was mentioned 
only incidentally, except where the 
influence of Mr. Bright, and the 
faction of which he is at the head, 
were in the ascendant. Are we 
not justified, therefore, in asserting 
that the plea of necessity, as her 
Majesty’s Ministers put it forward, 
was a false plea—a groundless and 
most dishonest excuse for the 
policy in which they and the coun- 
try became entangled ? 

Mr. Gladstone, it will be remem- 
bered, went out of his way to state 
that the general opinion in regard 
to Lord Palmerston’s views on the 
subject of Reform is_ erroneous. 
He says that the late Premier felt, 
equally with Lord Russell, that 
the question could no longer be 
postponed and that at the first 
meeting of the Cabinet which took 
place after the elections were over, 
a determination to bring in and 
carry a Reform Bill was arrived at. 
Mr. Gladstone must forgive us if 
we discredit the first portion of his 
statement, and believe the last only 
in the letter. There was no meeting 
of the Cabinet till after Lord Pal- 
merston’s death; so that, granting 
that the Cabinet, when it did meet, 
agreed to bring forward a Reform 
Bill, it is not therefore necessarily 
true that Lord Palmerston was a 
consenting party in any sense to 
the arrangement. Judging from 
the course which he pursued during 
the last four years of his life, it is 
much more reasonable to conclude 
that Lord Palmerston, having got 
together a Parliament, on the fidel- 
ity of which he had the best ground 
to rely, would have himself ab- 
stained from agitating so awkward 
a question, and thrown cold water 
on the zeal of such as mooted it 
without his sanction. Unfortun- 
ately, however, Lord Palmerston 


died; and the event, under any cir- 
cumstances to be deplored, was 
doubly deplorable, inasmuch as it 
occurred before an opportunity was 
afforded him of licking the new 
House of Commons into shape, 
Had the old man lived to meet his 
majority face to face—for his ma- 
jority it was, rather than that of 
the Liberal party—he would have, 
doubtless, imbued it with his 
own spirit—assuming, that is to 
say, that his ancient vigour and 
geniality lived with him. It 
was the will of Providence that 
he should die, almost immediately 
after the returns were completed, 
and his majority became at once as 
sheep without a shepherd. What 
were they to do? They had taken 
service with the Liberal party; but 
it was because a hand which they 
could trust carried the Liberal 
banner. Could they fall off from 
the banner now, only because its 
bearer was changed? In _ pro- 
nouncing for Lord Palmerston they 
had declared against Lord Derby. 
Would it be consistent with self- 
respect, or honourable in the eyes 
of the world, to go over to Lord 
Derby now, without waiting to see 
how far Lord Palmerston’s succes- 
sor was disposed to walk in Lord 
Palmerston’s steps? Both contin- 
gencies were clearly out of the 
question; and so a majority of 
seventy gave in their allegiance to 
the new chief of the Liberal party. 
They gave it in, however, not with- 
out considerable  searchings of 
heart. Such of them as had sat ir 
Parliament before, retained pain- 
ful recollections of much _ that 
their new chief had done. New 
members were not wholly ignorant, 
for they had read history. Still it 
was better, upon the whole, to 
stand by the ship till the pilot 
should have an opportunity of 
showing how far a more matured 
experience had taught him to steer 
with greater caution and skill than 
in other days. And thus, in spite 
of the strong leavening which the 
Government presently underwent, 
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the Liberal party in all its ramifi- 
cations held together. They would 
at least wait and see what the 
Government proposed to do. 

There is no denying that the 
situation was a difficult one, both 
for the Government and _ their 
professed followers. Its difficulty 
to the Government arose mainly 
out of this: that to Reform in 
some shape the Prime Minister 
considered himself to be com- 
mitted, and that without him the 
other Ministers could no more re- 
main in power than he could re- 
main in power without the other 
Ministers. The professed follow- 
ers of the Government were puz- 
zled likewise, because not a few of 
them desired that the constitution 
of Parliament should be allowed to 
remain as it then was; while the 
rest, not disinclined to change, were 
a good deal divided in opinion as to 
how far it would be judicious to go, 
and in what direction. 

What -passed at the Cabinet 
meeting of which Mr. Gladstone 
executed an incorrect sketch, we 
cannot of course tell; but the con- 
viction foreed upon us by subse- 
quent events is to this effect:— 
that there was much difference of 
opinion as to. what ought to be 
attempted, and that with the con- 
clusion ultimately arrived at the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self was by no means satisfied. 
We gather this from the subdued, 
we had almost said the despond- 
ing, tone in which, on the 13th of 
March, Mr. Gladstone made his reve- 
lation to the House of Commons, 
His speech introducing the first 
half of the great measure was that 
of a man who took less than no 
interest in the task which had 
been assigned him. No doubt he 
soon warmed to his work. Opposi- 
tion has always had the most invig- 
orating effect upon our great orator. 
Contradict him, and even when 
he is wrong, and knows himself to 
be wrong, he will turn round up- 
on you with a flood of argument 
which, if it convince nobody else, 
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invariably convinces himself; and 
once convinced you may as well 
reason with a madman as waste 
your breath in exposing his sophis- 
tries, incongruous as they are. So it 
has been with him on the present 
occasion. Beginning with expres- 
sions apologetic and deprecatory, 
he ig no sooner shown that what 
he seeks is neither just nor judi- 
cious, than he fires up into wrath, 
and denounces the Opposition as 
factious, unpatriotic, unreasonable, 
and even personally dishonest. But 
we are anticipating. 

Lord Russell and his colleagues 
were undeniably placed in an awk- 
ward predicament by the death 
of Lord Palmerston. The Premier 
himself, indeed, probably did not 
see this. It is a part of his idiosyn- 
crasy never to entertain a doubt 
as to the wisdom or practicability 
of anything on which he is bent, 
But the difficulty of the case was 
seen clearly enough by other mem- 
bers of the Administration, who 
were not sufficiently quicksighted 
to discover, at the same time, a 
way out of it. With Lord Rus- 
sell as their chief, a Reform Bill 
they must propose, and by it they 
must stand or fall. That was a 
point on which all were agreed. 
But there was considerable diver- 
sity of opinion in regard both to 
matters of detail and to the ex- 
tent to which it would be right 
to carry their tenacity of purpose. 
To some the idea of balancing 
their own existence as an admi- 
nistration against the continued 
existence of the constitution in 
Church or State was very pain- 
ful; and though, in the end, that 
view of the case prevailed which 
was prepared to let the constitu- 
tion go rather than resign their 
places, still they would gladly save 
both if they could. Since a Re- 
form Bill they must have, they 
must only stipulate that the meas- 
ure should be moderate and safe. 
But a safe and moderate measure, 
they were clearly shown, would 
not command the support of the 
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extreme section of their own party ; 
and without the support of the 
extreme section of their party it 
was needless to enter at all into 
the arena. They must produce a 
scheme which would have, at all 
events, a fair chance of being car- 
ried. How was this to be done? 
Two rocks stood in the channel 
through which they were about to 
steer. We say two, and only two, 
because of the Tories little account 
was taken. They might be ex- 
pected to oppose the Ministerial 
plan whatever it should be; yet 
as the general election had placed 
them in a hopeless minority, their 
resistance, if they fought alone, 
though it might retard the pro- 
gress of the Bill, could not possi- 
bly defeat it. But it was not all 
safe sailing even among the Libe- 
rals. The moderate section of the 
party could hardly be expected to 
agree to such a Redistribution of 
Seats as should take power en- 
tirely, or to a marked degree, out of 
the hands of the aristocracy. They 
might consent to lower the fran- 
chise now, as they had consented 
before; but they would never 
agree to hand over the influence 
which they at present possessed 
to the Radicals, whom they were 
ready enough to make use of as 
occasions arose, but with whom 
they had few tastes or even opin- 
ions in common. The Radicals, 
on the other hand, made no secret 
of their aspirations. Not fewer, 
as Mr. Milner Gibson states, than 
one hundred and twenty men had 
pronounced in favour of Mr. Bright’s 
views on the question; and Mr. 
Bright distinctly declared that, pro- 
vided the representation of the 
small boroughs in the south were 
transferred to the populous and 
growing seats of industry in the 
north, he would be content for 
the present with a six-pound fran- 
chise in boroughs and a ten-pound 
franchise in counties. Without con- 
ceding the former point, however, 
no proposal to yield upon the latter 
could be accepted ; in which case he 
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and his followers would go in for an 
immediate adoption of household 
or, it might be, even of manhood 
suffrage. Here, then, was a difficulty 
at the outset, over which it seemed 
impossible to pass. They might 
lower the franchise so far as the 
Whigs were concerned, and fix it 
as they pleased, provided they left 
small boroughs, being Whig bor- 
oughs, undisturbed. They would 
not be able to carry any measure 
affecting the franchise at all in the 
teeth of the Radicals, unless they 
either went down to the depths of 
Americanism at once, or made minc- 
ed meat of those snug little constit- 
uencies which gave what strength 
still remained to the Tories, and 
enabled the Whigs to determine 
what the line of a liberal policy 
should be. It was a terrible di- 
lemma. 

We should be glad to know for 
certain by whom the happy idea 
was suggested of trying to play off 
a great fraud by the Government 
on the party which keeps it in 
office. Mr. Géschen seems desir- 
ous of appropriating this stroke of 
statesmanship to himself. He was 
certainly more candid about it than 
any other Minister; for he told the 
House, with extraordinary naiveté, 
that the Government, in preparing 
a measure, had to consider, not 
what would be best for the country, 
but what they should be able to 
carry. Perhaps, then, the idea of 
cheating by our friends came from 
the Chancellor of the Duchy; but 
however this may be, the acknow- 
ledgment of the fact was candid 
enough, and the results are before 
us. Mr. Bright suddenly changed 
his tone. He was willing to trust 
a Government in which Lord 
Russell, and Mr. Gladstone were 
leading members. The subject of 
redistribution might be regarded 
after all as distinct from the lowering 
of the franchise. The more or less 
of a qualification to vote, likewise— 
the principle of the lower franchise. 
being admitted—was a matter of 
comparatively slight importance. 
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The Radicals would take from the 
Ministry, in that matter, whatever 
it might suit them to offer, provided 
the proposal were made judiciously. 
In fact, it would be best to settle, 
in the first instance, what the fran- 
chise should henceforth be, and 
then to apply themselves to the 
question of redistribution. That 
either Lord Russell or Mr. Glad- 
stone communicated with Mr. Bright 
on these subjects, and prevailed 
in discussion, we are forbidden to 
believe. Both put from them the 
soft impeachment. But it has not, 
as far as we know, been asserted 
that Mr. Milner Gibson was equally 
reticent; and Mr. Milner Gibson 
could communicate every day with 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
without affording the smallest 
ground for censure, or even for 
suspicion. Be this, however, as it 
may, the Ministerial plan suddenly 
divided itself into two parts. It was 
settled that to effect an important 
change in the franchise would fur- 
nish work enough for one session, 
and that the redistribution of seats 
could, without either inconvenience 
or impropriety, be made the busi- 
ness of another. 

The Ministers achieved by this 
arrangement one great success—the 
Radicals were conciliated. The next 
step was to hoodwink the Whigs; 
and this, it was hoped, might be 
done by pretending to exercise ex- 
treme caution in the matter of the 
franchise, and by carefully conceal- 
ing their intentions in regard to 
redistribution. In pursuance of 
the former object, the Government 
proposed, and Mr. Bright made no 
objection to, an inquiry, through 
the Poor-law officers, into the ac- 
tual state of borough representa- 
tion in England and Wales. Mr. 
Bright had often asserted, and 
fully believed, that working men 
were everywhere excluded from 
the franchise. Mr. Gladstone like- 
wise, without going quite so far, 
held, and had declared his belief in 
Parliament, that workingmen made 
up not more than one-tenth of the 
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voters for boroughs, perhaps not 
one-twentieth. As to counties, it 
seems not to have entered into his 
imagination, or that of Mr. Bright 
to conceive, that in these the work- 
ing men of the kingdom exercised 
any influence at all. The fly in 
the mass of amber was the figure at 
which the working man’s constitu- 
tional influence was set down. Ac- 
cordingly returns were called for 
which should set forth in detail 
how many working men in all the 
Parliamentary boroughs had their 
names inserted on the roll of 
voters; and as no human being 
entertained the shadow of a doubt 
as to what the results would be, so 
the Ministers and their allies cal- 
culated on beating the enemies of 
Reform out of the field in argu- 
ment as well as in divisions. When 
it should be shown from official 
documents that the voters for 
boroughs were actually fewer in 
number in 1866 than they had 
been before the passing of the first 
Reform Bill, the necessity of go- 
ing below the line of a £10 occu- 
pation in boroughs, and a £50 
rental in counties, could scarcely 
be denied. The question to be 
argued, therefore, would resolve it- 
self into this—how far it might be 
judicious to go in a downward direc- 
tion; and remembering what Lord 
Derby’s Government had proposed 
to do with the counties, and what 
Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley sug- 
gested as an improvement on that 
scheme, the Government came to 
the conclusion that a measure 
somewhat more liberal than either, 
yet avoiding the depth of Mr. 
Baines’s proposals, would have a 
better chance than any other of 
meeting with general support. 
Hence the adoption of the scale of 
a £7 franchise for boroughs and 
a £14 franchise for counties, to 
which Mr. Bright and the Radicals 
gave a reluctant assent; and about 
rendering which agreeable to the 
gentlemen who usually sit above 
the gangway, Mr. Gladstone seems 
to have been very confident. 
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The dodge was crafty, but it de- 
ceived nobody except its authors. 
When the returns came in they show- 
ed not that the voters for boroughs 
had decreased, but that they are 
considerably more in number now 
than they were thirty years ago; 
and worse still, that working men 
make up not less in any case than 
one-fourth, and in some as much 
as one-half, of the entire con- 
stituency of our boroughs. Here 
was a dilemma—what was to be 
done with it? Mr. Gladstone gave 
manifest token that it had taken him 
quite aback. The very groundwork 
of his argument was cut away from 
beneath his feet; and so, when 
the time came for making his pro- 
posal, he made it as embarrassed 
men are apt to do, hesitatingly, 
and with a subdued manner. Still 
he made it — assigning as his prin- 
cipal reason for stopping short at 
a Franchise Bill, that time could 
not possibly be found to discuss 
more in a single sessién. We all 
know what followed. Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Laing opened upon him; 
Lord Grosvenor gave notice of an 
amendment at the second reading; 
and Mr. Disraeli hit out hard. The 
support which he received from 
his own party, besides being miser- 
able, was rendered only by the sit- 
ters below the salt; and when, at 
length, it came to his turn to re- 
ply, he shrank from the challenge. 
He suffered the Bill to be read a 
' first time without the slightest at- 
tempt to controvert the statements 
of his adversaries, or to grapple 
with their arguments. 

Cowed, worried, irritated by fail- 
ure, Mr. Gladstone sought relief, as 
in such cases he generally does, by 
getting into a passion. The Minis- 
terial cheat was laid bare. The pro- 
found state of ignorance in which 
the Government stood when its ar- 
rangements were made for tamper- 
ing with the constitution, could no 
longer be concealed or denied; and 
he who had taken the foremost part 
in trying to hoodwink the House 
of Commons, escaped from self-re- 


proach by lashing himself into a 
rage with others. Whether he re- 
pented of his silence in the House, 
it is hard to say; but no sooner 
were the ‘Easter holidays begun, 
than he arranged with his admirers 
in Liverpool for a field-day there; 
and we need not stop to describe 
how he bore himself upon the oc- 
casion. The opponents of the Bill 
were charged with the grossest 
treachery. Lords Grosvenor and 
Stanley were held up to the exe- 
cration of the working-classes ; and 
as to Mr. Lowe, no terms could be 
strong enough to express the con- 
tempt in which the angry speaker 
held him. But that was not all 
Tories and factious Whigs might 
threaten what they pleased, the 
Government would never be divert- 
ed from their purpose. No: they 
had passed the Rubicon, they had 
broken down their bridges and 
burned their boats. They had left 
themselves no means of retreat, 
but would carry their measure ex- 
actly as it had been proposed; or, 
in the event of a defeat, they would 
retire from office. Stronger still 
was the indignant patriot’s lan- 
guage when he met the House of 
Commons again. Withdraw the 
Franchise Bill! Never. Tell the 
House what more the Government 
intended to do after they should 
have carried the franchise bill? 
No; not if the natural _ lives 
of all present depended upon 
the disclosure. They had _ kept 
their own counsel thus far, and 
they meant to keep it to the end, 
The House might do as it pleased, 
Accept the measure as it was pre- 
sented, asking no impertinent ques- 
tions, and the House would have 
the satisfaction of finding that a 
Liberal Administration still con- 
descended to direct its counsels. 
Come to an adverse decision, and 
the Government, recognising in 
it a vote of want of confidence, 
would act as the occasion re- 
quired. But however the House 
might be disposed to vote, of one 
thing Mr. Gladstone begged to as- 
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sure them, that till the present 
measure became law not one word 
would be said by him, or by any 
other member of the Administra- 
tion, explanatory of their intentions 
in regard to ulterior arrangements. 
Thus matters stood up to the 
third night of the debate on the 
second reading. Mr. Gladstone’s 
honour was pledged, and his party, 
if they cared. to keep him where 
he was, must guard his honour by 
taking the measure as it was present- 
ed to them. But his party began to 
give signs that they were not prepar- 
ed to abdicate entirely the right of 
thinking for themselves, Every hour 
brought in rumours of fresh seces- 
sions, or threatened secessions, to 
the recalcitrant faction ; and the Min- 
isterial whips urged upon their chiefs 
the impossibility of holding the 
ground which they had taken up. 
At last came the division, and with 
it a prompt retraction by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of all his pre- 
vious manifestoes. Let the Bill go 


into committee, and there it should 
remain, not only till the Ministerial 


plan of redistribution was explained, 
but till, embodied in a bill, it could 
be submitted to the House with a 
view to the immediate amalgamation 
of the two measures into one. The 
results are well known. <A majority 
of 5 carried the Franchise Bill 
through the second reading, and the 
Government kept their places. 

When a man solemnly affirms one 
thing — not once, but repeatedly — 
and ends by.doing another, we all 
know in what a disagreeable form of 
speech his character is apt to be de- 
scribed in private life. In _ public 
life, harsh epithets are inadmissible ; 
with Ministers of the Crown—that 
is, if they be Liberals—trickery be- 
comes cleverness, and a breach of 
truth mere finesse, or yielding to cir- 
cumstances. Finesse in this case 
accomplished its object, but within a 
margin so narrow that the victors 
themselves stood aghast at their own 
triumph. There was no standing 
still, however, under the circum- 
stances; and with a celerity unex- 
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ampled, and with all the marks of 
haste about it, the second portion of 
the Ministerial measure was submit- 
ted to the consideration of the House. 
Once more Mr. Gladstone took high 
ground, The measure was not con- 
cocted ina hurry. Though the ori- 
ginal intention of the Government 
had certainly been to defer this 
portion of the scheme till after the 
long vacation, still, observing how 
the tide of opinion was setting in, 
they got their machine in order, 
and made ready for the worst. The 
Redistribution Bill had been full 
forty-five days under consideration, 
and now he had only to say that, 
having thus far yielded to the 
wishes of the House, the Govern- 
ment would yield no more. They 
(the Commons) must accept the Bill 
as it stood, with its grouping clauses, 
its unicorn arrangements for coun- 
ties, and so forth; or they must re- 
ject it, rejecting the Government at 
the same time. Vain threat! Idle 
words! Notices .of amendment 
poured in, all of the most damaging 
description to the Bill, and among 
the rest that of Captain Hayter. 
Mr. Gladstone had threatened, but 
would he be able to execute his 
threats? Was it quite clear that it 
would be left to him to decide how 
long the Parliament should be com- 
pelled to sit? Could he hope now, 
any more than on a previous occa- 
sion, to act the truth as well as to 
speak it? Time would show, and 
time did show, in a manner the 
most unmistakable. The redistri- 
bution scheme was attacked even 
more fiercely than the project for 
lowering the franchise. All the 
weight. of argument went against it ; 
and very clear evidence was afforded 
that, unless Captain Hayter and his 
friends could be bought off, the 
Government, when a division was 
taken, must be left in a minority. 
It has been denied that to Captain 
Hayter himself or to Lord Gros- 
venor any assurance was given that 
if- they withdrew their opposition, 
and allowed the second reading to 
pass, Ministers would withdraw 
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their Bill. There are denials among 
men as there are prophecies among 
witches, which 


** Keep the promise to the ear, 
Yet break it to the sense.” 


Mr. Gladstone and Captain Hay- 
ter having both stated that no 
communication whatever passed 
between them tending to a com- 
promise, we are, of course, bound to 
assume that the case was so. But 
are we equally bound to believe 
that neither Mr, Brand, nor any 
other gentleman speaking in Mr. 
Brand’s name, negotiated with 
Captain Hayter? Is it not, on the 
contrary, as certain as any fact in 
history can be, that, between Friday 
the 1st of June and Monday the 
4th, the town was rife with rumours 
of a treaty proposed by the Gov- 
ernment and accepted by the mover 
of the amendment; and that when 
the House met on Monday to con- 
tinue the debate, both sides were 
perfectly well aware that the busi- 
ness was settled? Observe the 
terms in which Lord Grosvenor an- 
nounced his intention of supporting 
the Government, should the ques- 
tion be pushed to a division. Ob- 
serve, also, in what extraordinary 
language Captain Hayter announced 
his intention not to divide :— 


“Let me refer for a moment to the 
motion which I made on a previous 
occasion, That motion met with de- 
cided opposition from the Government, 
and was treated as a vote of censure 
upon them. Certainly, I did not sub- 
mit it to the House with any such in- 
tention, whatever may have been the 
intentions of those who supported it ; 
but although it was defeated in a very 
full House by a majority of five, the 
Government, by fusing the two Bills 
into one, practically conceded the point 
at issue, and the object with which I 
had moved the resolution. (Hear, hear.) 
I think that, having conceded that point, 
the responsibility of the delay which has 
occurred now rests with the Government 
for having done that in May which it 
was their duty to have done, if not in 
February, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment afterwards. (Hear.) No doubt 
the Redistribution Bill has met with 
Opposition from different quarters of the 


House, and the opposition must be. at- 
tributed to the crudeness of the Bill 
itself, which can only be accounted for 
by the haste with which it was neces- 
sarily drawn, after the Government 
had decided that such a Bill should 
be brought forward. (Hear, hear.) In 
my opinion the Franchise Bill is not 
the best that could be devised, and 
I think the Redistribution Bill cannot 
be considered a satisfactory measure, 
(Cheers.) The House will judge what 
the result must be when a bad Bill is 
added to an unsatisfactory measure, 
{Cheers and laughter.) But I submit 
that we had some reason for hoping that 
the redistribution part of the Reform 
scheme would be of a moderate and 
equitable character. When in 1859 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer supported 
the Bill of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Disraeli), it may be in the recollee- 
tion of the House that he then said the 
redistribution part of the Bill was by 
far its best feature, the proposal then 
being to take one member from 15 seats, 
while the Bill of 1860 provided that one 
member each should be taken from 25 
boroughs returning two members, It 
is difficult to discover why the Govern- 
ment discarded the precedent there set, 
for it certainly was not owing to the re- 
distribution part of these two schemes 
that they failed to pass the House of 
Commons. (Hear, hear.) Sir, the in- 
congruities and anomalies of this new 
Redistribution Bill have been so well 
exposed by those most interested in the 
question, that I will not intrude any 
further opinion of my own respecting it. 
. . . The right hon. gentleman the 
Chancellor for the’ Duchy stated that 
this Bill was made mainly to pass the 
House. (Hear, hear.) I ask, is it likely 
to prove correct that it will pass? In 
my opinion it is not. (Hear, hear.) 
Because, if I thought the Bill would not 
pass before we had the Redistribution 
Bill, and the plan which is to be added 
on the subject of bribery and corrup- 
tion, and perhaps the scheme with re 
gard to education—I think, now that we 
have all these on our hands, any chance 
of a Bill passing this session is very re 
mote indeed. I can only venture to 
make an appeal to her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, though I cannot expect any 
notice will be taken of that appeal, com- 
ing from the quarter from which it pro- 
ceeds. But still I will appeal to the 
right hon. gentleman and ask him, 
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knowing that the feeling of the House 
and the country is against going for- 
ward with the measure during this 
session — (cheers)--for there are none 
enthusiastic, and but few wholly in its 
favour ; and I would venture to say, the 
majority of this House being against 
the measure of the Government, that in 
this the House is but the reflex of pub- 
lic opinion, which is also against it, 
though some below the gangway may 
dispute the fact;—I would ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, therefore, 
whether he will not yield to the feeling 
of the House and the country, and thus 
ward off that opposition and that dis- 
aster which would be fatal to himself 
and the Government of which he is a 
member. (Hear, hear.) If he would 
consent to do this with a view to fur- 
ther inquiry, an opportunity may be 
given which would lead to a satisfactory 
settlement. (Hear, hear.)” 


So spoke the leader of the Adul- 
lamites, the proposer of that first 
amendment which, had any other than 
a Liberal Administration been in 
charge of the Bill, would have led to 
the immediate lapse of the measure, 
and the resignation of its authors. 


Now hear Captain Hayter, of whose 
absolute success, had he closed his 
ears to the voice of the charmer, no 
member on either side of the House 
entertained the slightest doubt :— 


“Captain Hayter asked the indul- 
gence of the House while he responded 
tothe appeal made to him by the noble 
lord the member for Chester. That 
appeal was the more deserving of atten- 
tion from him, because it was conveyed 
in a speech far more condemnatory of the 
Bill than was the amendment. As mat- 
ters now stood, his amendment had been 
robbed of much of its significance by 
the concession of the whole point by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. (Cries of 
‘No, no!’ and ‘ Divide, divide!’) Much 
more than this, whether there were any 
grounds for them or not, there were ru- 
mours outside, and in the press, and 
even within the House itself, that would 
very materially alter the result of a divi- 
sion. (Cries of ‘Divide!’) He felt cer- 
tain that the measure would not be pro- 
ceeded with in the present session, and 
therefore he had the less reluctance in 
withdrawing the amendment of whivh he 
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had given notice, (Loud cries of ‘Oh!’ 
and ‘ Divide, divide !’)” 


Lord Grosvenor and Captain 
Hayter, it is said, are extremely 
indignant that after thus far carry- 
ing his point Mr. Gladstone should 
have refused to let them carry 
theirs. Hedeclined to withdraw 
his measure. According to their 
own showing, he never promised to 
withdraw his measure; or, if’ he 
did, he made no such promise to 
them. And it is of little use to argue 
that a gentleman in his high posi- 
tion, and blessed with his peculiar 
temperament, ought to consider 
himself bound by promises made or 
implied in his name by others. But 
Mr. Gladstone did assure the House, 
in making his first great concession, 
that the Bills, as soon as they had 
both passed the second reading, 
should become one Bill, and that it 
would rest with the Committee to 
take their different clauses in what- 
ever order might appear most con- 
ducive to a speedy and equitable 
settlement of the whole matter. 
How is it that Mr. Gladstone cannot 
be brought to see that assurances of 
this sort ought never to be given, 
unless there be a serious intention 
of acting up to them? He knew 
that to the whole of the Opposition, 
and to a considerable section of the 
Liberal’ party, it would be more 
agreeable, before lowering the fran- 
chise, to arrange what old places 
were to be deprived of the right of 
returning members to Parliament, 
and what new places should have the 
right conferred upon them. Indeed, 
the great argument against his ori- 
ginal scheme was, that it invited 
Parliament to legislate in the dark ; 
and if this argument was practically 
admitted to be sound by the con- 
cession made by Ministers subse- 
quently to the division, much more 
sound was the reasoning which held 
that the only safe way of begin- 
ning to reconstitute the House 
of Commons, was to determine, pre- 
liminary to all other points, what 
places were hereafter to be repre- 
sented in Parliament. Had politi- 
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cal logic any weight with Mr. Glad- 
stone. None whatever. He rushed 
at once into the task of making com- 
plete his franchise scheme both in 
counties and boroughs, and expressed 
great indignation against Lord Stan- 
ley for requiring that the more im- 
portant point of redistribution should 
first be attended to. Lord Stanley 
would perhaps have done better had 
he given notice of his intention to 
move, as hedid on the 6th of last 
month. Our beliefis, that had the op- 
portunity been afforded him of doing 
so, the division would have been less 
triumphant for Ministers than it was. 
But Mr. Gladstone is perfectly well 
aware that the skilful management of 
his own subordinates cut off Lord 
Stanley from the means of giving the 
usual notice of his intention; and 
therefore the show of indignant virtue 
which he put on when the amendment 
came to be moved, was the merest 
piece of acting. Besides, can it be 
said that the Government was una- 
ware of an intention on the part of 
the Opposition to bring on a battle 
early in the evening of the 7th? 
Whence came it about, then, that 
the Ministerial benches became 
crowded almost as soon as prayers 
were ended? We doubt whether, 
on any previous occasion—no, not 
even during the struggle of five- 
and-thirty years ago—so many as 
546 members were ever before seen 
in their’ places at an hour so early 
as that which rejected Lord Stan- 
ley’s motion. We must decline, 
therefore, to regard that proceeding 
as an attempt at a surprise. But we 
entirely accept the definition of the 
argument as the ‘Times,’ which dis- 
approves of the moment chosen for 
giving battle, has rendered it. 


“Lord Stanley’s argument in favour 
of his proposal was a repetition of what 
he said on Lord Grosvenor’s amendment. 
He declared that the franchise qualifica- 
tion could not be settled without refer- 
ence to the constituencies in which 
they were to be operative. This is per- 
fectly true; no one, except, perhaps, Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Gladstone, who have 
some hazy notions that a reduction of a 


qualification is an act redressing a wrong 


inflicted upon ‘our own flesh and blood,’ : 


would attempt to dispute it.” 


But though perfectly true, Lord 
Stanley’s argument failed to carry 
the House along with it; and 
through the absence of proper care 
in letting his purpose be known in 
time, he was defeated by a majority 
of not less than 27. It was the 
greatest majority which the Gov- 
ernment had been able to command 
since the debate began, and loud 
and prolonged were the cheers 
which greeted the triumph. What 
then ? Mr Walpole’s proposal to sub- 
stitute a £20 for a £14 franchise in 
counties was rejected by no more 
than 14; and by-and-by, when it was 
suggested to make the qualification 
depend upon a £14 rating, all the 
exertions of the Ministerial whip- 
pers-in failed to bring up more than 
a pitiable majority of seven. Thus 
from stage to stage the great mea- 
sure of reform has held its course 
in a state of deplorable weakness, 
the partial success attending it 
being purchased at an amount of 
degradation on the part of the 
Ministry in general, and of Mr. Glad- 
stone in particular, of which after 
generations will read with astonish- 
ment and shame. 

Ministers had succeeded in fixing 
a £14 franchise for counties, and 
had refused to make it a rating 
franchise. They had next the 
question of the borough fran- 
chise to settle, and almost from 
the first meeting of the House the 
conviction forced itself on men’s 
minds, that their triumph on 
this occasion, if they triumphed 
at all, would be even less satis- 
factory than a majority of seven. 
This was made manifest, not 
more by the crowded state of the 
benches on both sides, than by 
the exceeding irritation which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer dis- 
played as soon as the House had 
resolved itself into committee. He 
rose in order to make a speech pre- 
paratory to bringing forward the fifth 
clause in the Bill, and became angry 
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and snappish when the procedure 
was objected to as contrary to parlia- 
mentary usage. What is parliament- 
ary usage to him? Has he not a 
right to make precedents when he 
cannot find them? Had he not al- 
ready made a precedent by taking, 
in reference to the county franchise 
clause, the exact course which he 
proposed to take now? His best 
friends must have felt humiliated by 
the figure which he cut on that occa- 
sion: the House in general undeni- 
ably felt that he had thereby proved 
his utter unfitness to be its leader. 
Neither his pertness nor his obstina- 
cy, however, prevailed. The House 
could be as obstinate as he; and the 
Chancellor, after squabbling like a 
spoiled child with its nu se, was 
obliged to sit down and let the busi- 
ness of the evening proceed in its 
legitimate order. 

If Mr. Gladstone exhibited loss of 
temper in the preliminary skirmish, 
his tone after the debate began was 
arrogant in the extreme. He was 
not going to mince matters with the 
opposition. Not he! 


“ My noble friend,” he said, in replying 
to Lord Dunkellin, “ throughout his 
speech mingled together three or four 
questions that are entirely distinct. We 
propose what I believe is a moderate 
measure of enfranchisement. We pro- 
pose a £7 rental franchise, which would 
place 144,000 voters on the registry, and 
we also propose the abolition of the rat- 
ing clauses and some other changes, 
which would admit to the suffrage 60,000 
more persons; and I have now to state 
that from that moderate amount of en- 
franchisement we are not under any cir- 
cumstances or conditions prepared to re- 
cede (cheers). By that we intend to 
stand (hear). 

. 


Which being interpreted gives us 
over again the old stale threat, that 
unless their measure be accepted, 
exactly as Ministers offer it, the Ad- 
ministration will not condescend to 


retain office. But this is not all. In 

denouncing the proposal to make the 

franchise contingent on the rating, 

Mr. Gladstone goes out of his way to 

charge all the Boards of Guardians 
VOL. C.—NO. DCIX. 
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throughout the kingdom with being 
actuated by corrupt motives; and 
especially, as he asserts, may this be 
expected to be the case wherever, in 
any proportion, the owners and occu- 
piers of land are mixed up with the 
affairs of Unions in which boroughs 
happens to be included. What fol- 
lowed can scarcely be judged of, un- 
less it be read exactly as it was 
spoken. 


“Then again, a large majority of the 


small boroughs in this country are bo- 


roughs where the towns or parishes as 
constituted, are united for poor-law pur- 
poses with the rural parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood; and the several parishes are 
represented at the board by their guardi- 
ans. The effect of this is, that the board 
of guardians is composed in overwhelm- 
ing proportion of persons connected with 
the rural districts (hear, hear), and the 
proposition is in effect that this body 
shall fix the rate of the franchise for the 
boroughs (hear, hear). 

““Mr. Hunt.—The assessment commit- 
tee of the union, and not the board of 
guardians, acts in the matter (cheers from 
the Opposition). 

“The CHaNncettor of the ExcHEQquER.— 
That is in effect the board of guardians, 
by whom they are elected (Ministerial 
cheers). 

“Mr. Hunt.—The board of guardians 
have to appoint them (Ministerial cheers). 
They appoint a certain number of magis- 
trates and a certain number of ratepayers 
(Opposition cheers), and it is nat likely 
that the country parishes would be able 
to override the town parishes. 

“ The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnequerR.— 
I do not think that mends the matter, 
because there would be an overwhelming 
majority of the guardians of the rural 
parishes (Ministerial cheers). 

“Sir H. Carrns.—Let the right hon. 
gentleman consult the whole clause. 

“The CHANCELLOR of the ExcnEQuER.— 
The clause of the Act of 1862 provides 
that the board of guardians shall appoint 
each year from among themselves not 
less than six or more than twelve persona, 
to be an assessment committee, such, 
committee to be composed of not less. 
than one-third ex-officio guardians. 

“Sir H. Carrns.—The town countilj 
appoint an equal number. 

“ The Cuancetxor of the Excnequer.— 
They appoint an equal number where 

I 
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the union and the borough are conter- 
minous. Was the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman entitled to think that I should 
take the statement on his assurance ? 
(“ Oh, oh,” from the Opposition.) If I 
had done so, in what a pretty predicament 
should I have found myself, from his 
most erroneous assurance, erroneous not 
from intention, but from inadvertence.” 


Mr. Gladstone has by this time, 
we suspect, begun to perceive that 
the forbearance of the House of Com- 
mons may be tried too often and 
too much. The impression made 
upon it by his manner of reply, as 
well to Lord Dunkellin as to Sir 
Hugh Cairns, was pretty faithfully 
described by one who is not himself, 
on every occasion, too observant of 
the laws of decorum. 


“TJ, for one,” said Sir Robert Peel, 
“ have always supported the Government. 
I have voted for it night after night, and 
would support any Government that had 
brought in a bill for the reduction of the 
franchise (hear, hear). But after the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I wish to put this point to the 
House of Commons. What is the ques- 
tion it really has to consider (hear, and 
laughter)? What is the duty of the 
House of Commons now? In my mind, 
the duty of the House is not to consider 
-what are the views of any particular min- 
ister on this subject, or what the position 
of that minister would be in certain con- 
tingencies, but what will be the result of 
the measure upon the country—whether 
the arrangement proposed by the noble 
lord does not involve considerations bet- 
ter than the scheme of the Goverment 
for the general good (cheers). I have 
followed with great attention the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. My 
right hon. friend has divided the amend- 
ment of the noble lord the member for 
county Galway into two heads — namely, 
political and practical. I must say I was 
sorry to perceive that the remarks of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer displayed a 
certain amount of excitement and irrita- 
tion (cries of “ No, no” from the Minis- 
terial benches). This was the impression 
they left on my mind, and those who 
said ‘no’ were evidently not present 
(laughter). The impression on my mind 
was that for some reason or another the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke with 
unusual animation and in very irritating 
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terms (renewed cries of “No, no”), 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer charged 
the hon. and learned gentleman opposite 
(Sir H. Cairns) with having given an er- 
roneous assurance. That was rather ex- 
citing language (cheers). And the right 
hon. gentleman went on to say that he 
was quite sure the noble lord the mem- 
ber for Galway had not read the Bill of 
the Government, and that he had hope- 
lessly jumbled up his arguments (hear, 
hear). If that is not exciting language I 
do not know what is (cries of “No, 
no”). Well, then, it is a very calm way 
of putting his arguments (laughter). It 
is a calm way of conciliating many 
members of the Liberal party (ironical 
cheers). The case of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is either extremely bad 
or he saw that it required extra polish 
or varnish, or he was carried away by 
the warmth and enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment.” 

After this declaration from one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s habitual supporters, 
it would be a work of supererogation 
to quote from the speeches of his po- 
litical opponents. Still less is it ne- 
cessary to show how far beyond even 
his leader Mr. Bright proceeded in 
the direction of bad taste, not to call 
it by a harsher name. With him 
threatening and bluster are argu- 
ments of such frequent occurrence 
that nobody pays the slightest regard 
to them. But when he had the su- 
preme folly to urge that Lord Dun- 
kellin, being an Irish member, had 
no right to form an opinion, far less 
tender advice upon a bill which af 
fected the interests of England only,. 
he laid himself open to just such a 
rebuke as Sir Hugh Cairns made 
haste to administer :— 


Sir H. Carrns.—‘‘I feel after this 
reproach of the hon. member for Bir- 
mingham which he administered to the 
noble Lord (Dunkellin) for proposing the 
amendment, that I owe an apology to 
the hon. member (loud cheers), that I, 
an Irish member, should presume to 
take part in a discussion upon an Eng- 
lish bill. I will endeavour to make my 
peace with the hon. member and with 
the committee at the same time. To 
the hon. member I would address a 
whisper—if none but English members 
had discussed or voted upon this Bill 
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(loud cheers,) we should not have been 
in committee upon it.” 

But a rebuke more pointed, and 
in its results more telling than even 
this, awaited Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Gladstone ere the evening’s amuse- 
ment came to anend. In spite of 
the reiterated threat of the latter to 
resign in the event of the amend- 
ment being carried, the House 
obeyed the dictates of patriotism 
and common sense, and the Min- 
isters found themselves beaten, on a 
division, by a majority of eleven. 

Thus ends for the present the 
new play of Parliamentary Reform, 
concocted under the joint auspices 
of her Majesty’s Ministers, and the 
honourable member for Birming- 
ham. ‘Thus ought likewise to end 
their tenure of office by the Lords 
and right honourable gentlemen, 
who, being Ministers of the Crown, 
abused their trust, and stooped, in 
their eagerness to hold fast by place 
without power, to a measure of 
political degradation which has no 
parallel in history. His colleagues, 
we are aware, not less than their 
pure Whig adherents, throw the 
entire blame on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. His lack of tem- 
per, his obstinacy and arrogance, 
have done it all. In part we agree 
with this conclusion. But what 
are we to think of a body of men 
who allow themselves to be dragged 
through the mire, whén, according 
to their own showing, they might 
have walked on firm ground, had 
they been but brave enough to con- 
trol Mr. Gladstone, or to separate 
from him? It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that the collapse 
of the Bill and of its authors was 
owing wholly, or even in great part, 
to Mr. Gladstone’s mismanagement. 
There were faults both in the meas- 
ure itself and in the manner and 
season of bringing it forward, which 
rendered failure all but a moral 
certainty from the first; and of 
these we have already enumerated 
the most striking. But, more than 
this. Had the Bill been as perfect 
as it was the reverse, a new Par- 
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liament, composed largely of new 
members, was not the body to 
which it ought to have been pro- 
posed; and a season so beset as the 
present with dangers and difficul- 
ties both at home and abroad ab- 
solutely carried upon its face a 
protest against this being added to 
the number. Wiser men would 
have waited till Parliament had got 
more accustomed to its work, and 
the storm of war which has burst 
upon the Continent assuaged in its 
violence. But even then a measure 
containing such provisions as were 
interwoven with the Ministerial 
Bill must have been rejected, or 
if passed they would have rung 
the knell of this ancient monarchy. 
Look for a moment at the possible 
future. 

Nobody knew, when the £14 and 
£7 franchises were adopted in Cab- 
inet, what number of the working 
classes already possessed the right 
of voting, even in boroughs. Every- 
body believed that in counties such 
a thing as a working-man constit- 
uent did not exist. But the re- 
turns of the Poor-law Board proved 
—just as the Bill was about to be 
presented. to the House of Com- 
mons—that the influence of the 
working classes in most of the more 
important of the boroughs was at 
least as great as Ministers them- 
selves desired to make it by their 
Reform Bill. And as to counties, 
private information showed, that 
there also, the class exercised a 
great deal more of political power 
than it had entered into any man’s 
imagination to conceive. Here, 
then, was good ground for pausing 
at the very threshold of the under- 
taking. It might be awkward to 
confess, when taunted with irreso- 
lution, that Ministers really had 
been, up to the last moment, medi- 
tating a leap in the dark. But as in 
this respect the Tories had shown 
themselves to be quite as ignorant in 
1859 as the Liberals were now, the 
Tories could have scarcely, with a 
good grace, reproached their rivals 
with over-caution, had they admit- 
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ted that they were too hasty, and 
restrained themselves. This admis- 
sion, however, Ministers declined to 
make. They pressed on the Bill, 
scarcely pretending to deny that, if 
carried, it would have handed over 
all real power in the State to one 
class—which is not only the poorest, 
and necessarily the least-instructed 
in the community, but for these 
very reasons the most completely 
under the influence of demagogues. 

We have only to observe what the 
trades-unions do in matters affect- 
ing the social condition of the work- 
ing man, and we shall at once be 
able to appreciate the sort of use to 
which his political influence would 
have been, through the same instru- 
mentality, turned. 

But if the franchise was pitched 
too low, even more objectionable 
were the arrangements which pro- 
vided for getting rid of the present 
necessity to pay up rates and taxes, 
and for the letting in upon, coun- 
ties of whole shoals of fresh voters 
from the towns. Already the town 
constituencies press a great deal too 
heavily upon the constituencies of 
counties. Had the Bill, as the 
Government concocted it, been 
adopted, the existence of county 
constituencies, properly so called, 
would have been a thing of the 
past. Finally, the scheme for dis- 
franchisement and grouping was at 
once so unfair and so wild, that 
even to guess at the results which 
its accomplishment might have 
brought about is impossible. On 
one head, however, there can be no 
doubt : the necessary expenses at- 
tending elections would have been 
so enormously increased, that only 
millionaires could have encoun- 
tered them, and millionaires them- 
selves would have found it dif- 
ficult to keep pace with the 
bribery to which a semi-pauper- 
ised constituency never fails to 
give rise. 

The Bill failed, as it deserved to 
do, both because of the peculiar 
manner in which it was brought 
forward, and by reason of the mon- 
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strous changes for the worse, which, 
had it become law, it would have 
wrought in the national character 
of the English people. Let us not, 
however, be hurried into the con- 
clusion, that the time devoted to 
the consideration of so mad a de- 
vice was wasted. Quite otherwise. 
If the Reform debate had done 
nothing more for us, we should 
look back upon it now with some- 
thing like satisfaction, because of 
the great amount of talent and 
Parliamentary eloquence which it 
was the means of bringing into 
light. It is indeed worth all the 
anxiety and indignation under 
which we confess that from time 
time we laboured, to’ have such 
speeches as those of Lord Stanley, 
Sir Lytton Bulwer, Mr. Lowe, Sir 
Hugh Cairns, and Mr. Disraeli, 
placed upon record. Never let it be 
said again that the present age is 
inferior to any that went before in 
the genius of its statesmen or the 
brilliancy of its orators. And on 
the other side we recognise the 
growing reputation of Mr. Coleridge, 
however deeply we may deplore 
his declension from the line of 
constitutional politics in which 
his honoured father and _ uncle 
walked. But this is not all. The 
late debate has proved beyond the 
power of contradiction that the 
country is neither ripe, as yet, for 
a Reform Bill, nor are its states- 
men possessed of such an amount 
of information on the subject as 
would justify them in reopening the 
question in ahurry. The very men 
who caused the late inquiries to be 
made, dispute the accuracy of the 
returns in which they issued. And 
as the returns themselves extended 
no further than to boroughs al- 
ready enjoying the right of sending 
members to Parliament, they could 
not be other than most defective, 
when taken as the base of constitu- 
tional changes. Before the idea is 
again entertained of interfering 
with the settlement of 1832, the 
Government, by whichsoever party 
furnished, must know exactly what 
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the entire constituency is, and what 
it would become if persons holding 
on the same terms with the present 
generation of voters were put upon 
the roll. Then, again, the popula- 
tion- returns of growing places 
should be accurately made up, and 
the amount of rateable property 
ascertained in every town, village, 
hamlet, and country house through- 
out the kingdom. Till all this in- 
formation has been got together, 
sifted, tested, and reduced to a 
scale, no Ministry, be it ever so 
clever, will be able to put to- 
gether the very scantling of a Re- 
form Bill. The late, debate has 
therefore been of great use thus 
far, that it relieves us for ever from 
a repetition of such abortive and 
spasmodic efforts as it had become 
a sort of fashion with Governments 
and Parliaments to make, and to 
make to no purpose. 

Another important lesson it has 
taught us—the wisdom, indeed we 
may say the duty, of bringing to- 
gether moderate men on both sides, 
and constructing by their means, as 
may easily be done, an Administra- 
tion which shall command the re- 
spect and confidence of the Crown 
and of Parliament. The gentlemen 
of the “Cave” have shown them- 
selves superior to mere party consid- 
erations where the welfare of the 
country is at stake. Our own tried 
friends and leaders must demon- 
strate in their turn that they are 
able and willing to concede both 
place and opinion so long as the 
vital principles of good government 
are preserved intact. There need be 
no difficulty about settling all semi- 
religious questions, for example, 
if they who meet to see how this 
may be done meet in a right 
spirit. Church-rates are not the 
Church, though neither Church nor 
State can consent to their uncondi- 
tional abolition; and the Universi- 
ties will conduct their affairs with 
perfect satisfaction to themselves, 
even if both Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics be allowed to found and 
endow their own colleges. But 
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these are points on which it is un- 
necessary now to enlarge. Enough 
for the present is the fact that the 
Bill for the overthrow of the Con- 
stitution has gone the way of other 
Reform Bills, and that we have 
the prospect of being spared for 
some time to come the painful 
spectacle of Ministers of the Crown 
coalescing with avowed Republi- 
cans, to bring Old England to the 
dead level of Americanism. 
Since. the preceding pages went 
to press, London has been inundated 
with rumours as to what the con- 
sequences of the Ministerial defeat 
are to be. . Upwards of a week will 
have elapsed before an opportunity 
could be afforded of making a Min- 
isterial explanation; and the more 
violent of the Ministers themselves, 
as well as of their supporters in the 
press, have not failed to turn the 
interval to account. This is much 
to be regretted. No good can come 
to the constitutional monarchy from 
the slightest apparent indifference 
to the usages which it involves ; 
and ten days’ interruption to pub- 
lic business, with the executive 
all the whiie in abeyance, is cer- 
tainly not in accord with these 
usages. We must hold Earl] Russell 
and his colleagues responsible for 
this abuse, to whatever consequences 
it may lead. But if, after all that 
has occurred, Ministers cling to 
their places, either ostentatiously 
withdrawing their Bill, or huddling 
up the session with a view to dis- 
solve, then the country will be able 
to determine the true causes of our 
late embarrassment, and will know 
how to deal with them. The for- 
mer line of action—in other words, 
the withdrawal of the Bill—would 
destroy the people’s confidence in 
their rulers. Honest men cannot 
do business with persons who think 
lightly of broken pledges; and no 
House of Commons would tolerate 
for a day the existence of an Admin- 
istration which it could not respect. 
Nor need the extreme Liberals hope 
to gain anything from a dissolution. 
Mr. Gladstone is mistaken if he 
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imagines that his own seat for 
South Lancashire is safe; and Lon- 
don itself might turn round upon Mr 
Géschen. At all events, we may rest 
assured that few of the boroughs 
doomed to be crushed to death by 
the process of grouping will choose 
gentlemen to represent them who 
approve of that process; and that 
the counties are as likely as not to 
resent the threatened influx upon 
them of fourteen-pound voters in 
shoals from the towns. A dissolu- 
tion could not save the Ministry, 
but it would throw the business 
of the country into confusion; put 
candidates to unnecessary expense 
and trouble; and not improbably 
lead to some misunderstanding in 
our relations with foreign powers, of 
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which the consequences might be 
serious. We say nothing of the out- 
rage which it would offer to every- 
thing like principle and even preced- 
ent in the recognised theory of gov- 
ernment by party. An Administra- 
tion which begins its work with a 
majority of 70 to sustain it, has 
no right to dissolve because through 
its own mismanagement the majo- 
rity is changed into a minority. 
Let them do, however, what they 
will, the Bill is dead and buried ; 
and whether they submit to retain 
office on sufferance, or dissolve, is a 
matter of perfect indifference to us. 
In either case they will disgrace 
themselves without prolonging their 
official existence beyond a few 
months. 





